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CHAPTER. I. 


SAI.AMANCA — OPENING OP THE BATTLE — PAKENHAM’S ATTACK CIIAUGE OP 

THE THIRD DIVISION — rilENCII OmCERS KILLED AND WOUNDED RALLA' 

CHARGE or THE HEAVA' CAVALRY — AND RUIN OP THE PRENCH LEPT I\JNG 

ATTACK ON THE AKAPILES I AILS, AND THE POURTII DIVISION IS DRIVEN 

BACK— SIYTII DIVISION ADVANCES — THE PRENCII ITNALLA' DEFEATED — 
ESCAPE in" ALBA DE TORMES — AITAIR AT LA SERNA — WELLINGTON ENTERS 
VALLADOLID — GUERILLA MOVEMENTS — MILITARY AND MORAL RESULTS OP 
THE BATTLE OP SALAMANC 

Were it desired to present in scenic variety the varied 
clianges in the game of war, the pei-iod from the time that 
Wellington crpssed the Agueda, until the ruined army of 
his rival passed the Tonnes “ in darkness and defeat,” 
would be most happily selected. Brief as that interval 
was, more than ordinaril}’ marks a soldier’s life had hap- 
pened. The siege and storm — the advance and the retreat — 
the march of manceuvre — until ‘'.after long coiling and 
winding, the armies came together, and drawing up their 
VOL. lU. B 



LIFE OP ^VELLINaTON 


huge trams like angrj seipents, mingled in deadly strife," * — 
a last grand effort, terimnaling a series of splendid opera- 
tions, conducted ^Ylth matdiless skil), and closing with a 
decisive victory. 

No conflict had been so long desired, and none more 
unexpectedly brought on The baggage of the allied army 
was moving towards the Rodrigo road , the commissariate 
had already retired , evening was coming fast , and still no 
note of preparation indicated that the storm of battle was 
about to bufot hlarmont, fearing that his cautious oppo 
nent would avoid a contest by retreating, hurried Ins own 
dispositions to force a battle, and Thomier’s diiision, with his 
light cavalry and fifty guns, was put in r.apid march. The 
centre columns were debouching from the forest, and 
Lord Wellington’s corresponding movement was to he 
Marmont’s signal to fall on f Suddenly, the inactive 
masses winch hitherto had been resting on the English 
heights, assumed a threatening altitude Was it a feint ^ 
A few minutes removed that doubt — the allied brigades 
closed up rapidly on each other — and tlie third dmsion, in 
four columns, rushed down the lull, and he who would have 
been the assailant was assailed * 

TJnchecked by a furious cannonade, Pakenham crossed 
the hollow between the high grounds occupied prcviouslj 
by the opposing forces, scattered the light troops who 
would ha\e stayed lus progress, and pressing up the hill, 
without pausing to deplo}, the legiments brought their 

* JvapicT 

t ‘ In the progress of this scene the light infantry of either amiy werehusily 
etnpIorecL ThesUUgc of Arapiles, deftnded by the guards and two com 
pantes oC the fusilects was repeatedly assailed and the enemy inraruhly 
driven back. 

“ At length the welcome intelligence was imparted that nc were no longer 
to he cannonaded with inpunity IjordWelUnglon arrived from the right 
and communicated to General Leith Iw intention of immcd ately attacking 
the enemy 

“It IS impossible to describe the energetic exultation with wl ich the soldiers 
sprung to tf eir feet if ever primary { npulse gamed s battle that of SaU 
manca wa* won before the troops moved forward’ — I^ith Uay 
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right shoulders forward in a run, and, without halting, 
formed line from open column. No troops were ever 
more nobly led: and none advanced under showers of 
grape, and a heavy tiraUlade, with more imposing steadi- 
ness. The crest was gained. The Trench line commenced 
firing, beat the pas de charge, and moved forward a few 
paces ; but, undauntedl}’, Wallace’s brigade closed up 
ranks necessarily disordered by a rapid advance over irre- 
gular ground, and all pushed boldly on. 

The Trench, alarmed by this movement, became 
unsteadv. The daring advance of an enemv, whom the 
concentrated fire of five thousand muskets could not arrest, 
was indeed astounding. All that brave men could do v.-as 
done by their officers — as they strove to confirm the 
courage of their troops, and jiersuade tliem to withstand an 
assault that threatened their wavering ranks. '' The colonel 
of the 22d legcre, seizing a musket from a grenadier, rushed 
forward, and mortally wounded Major ZTurphyof the 8Sth. 
Speedil}- his death was avenged — a soldier shot the French- 


man through the head, who, tossing his arms wijdIv up, 
fell forward and expired. Tlie brigade betrayed irnpaxsnc-e: 
and the 88th, excited to madness hy the fall of a fsTotinte 
officer — who passed dead along their front, as ins cnarger 
galloped off with his rider’s foot sticking in the stirntp — 
could scarcely he kepfhack. Pakenham marked the leexng, 
and ordered Wallace ‘ to let them loose.’ The ttotc. ~zs 


given— down came the bayonets to tbe charge — tae pace 
quickened — a wild cheer, minted with the Irish hurra, 
mnt the sides — and unwilling to stand the snocx. rrs 
I'reneli gave ground. The Hangers, and the supprrru— 
^sgiiuents, broke the derise mass of infantry, oayarei^a 
^ ^ ivhom they could overtake — until, ’ run to a 

halted to recover breath- and stayed tne siaug— ^ 
I'larmont, perceiving the error he had 
• k) redeem it ov issuing orders to ruj~ 

§ % his left, and hurry on the movement of ' 
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columns, and thus reconnect his severed line But at this 
moment, a hoNS'itzer shell shattered his arm, lacerated his 
side, and obliged him to be earned from the field Bonet, 
who succeeded to the command, was also badly wounded, and 
the task of restoimg the fortunes of the day devolved upon 
Clausel Thomiere had fallen at the head of lus division , 
Boy and Ferrey were among the wounded, and thus, the 
confusion incident to a sudden attack was increased, when 
the example and exertions of supeiior officers wore most 
required to arrest the growing disorder, winch otherwise 
threatened to end, as it did, in a general diroute 

Although driven from the first heiglit, the French formed 
on their reserves upon a wooded hill, offering a double 
front, the one opposed to Pakenham's division, the other 
to that of Leith, which, with the Portuguese brigade under 
Bradford, and a strong cavalry and artillery support, were 
now coming rapidlj into action The advance of these noble 
troops, as they crossed the valloj under a furious can 
nonade, was beautiful A storm of grape fell heavily upon 
their ranks, but ‘ the men marched with the same orderly 
steadiness as at first , no advance in hne al a review was 
ever more correctly executed, the dressing was admirable, 
and spaces were no sooner formed by casualties, than closed 
up with the most perfect regulantj, and without the 
slightest deviation from the order of march * 

On cresting the height, the cnomj were seen in squares, 
With their front ranks Kneeling ihey appeared stcadv 
and delcrnuned , and until the drum rolled, not a shot was 
heard Prespnllj the signal was given — a sheet of fire 
burst from tljc faces of the squares — and a rolling vollej 
as promptlj answered it This double fire hid the com- 
batants from each oilier s vaew, but the Lngll^h cheer rose 
wildly as the rattle of the fusilade died awaj , and next 
moment n stead} arraj of ghttenng bayonets cleared the 
smoke, and ibc French square was shattered b) tbe charge 
At this crisis, their flank fiercelv assailed hj Pakenham, 
• L« th II«r « 
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and tlieir front broken by Leitli, tbc smoke was succeeded 
by clouds of dust, and tbc trample of approaching cavalry 
was beard. It was Le Marcliant’s. The rush of horses’ 
feet rose above the din of battle ; and that sound, so omi- 
nous to broken infantry, announced tlic final ruin of tlio 
French left wing. 

Bursting through smoke and dust, tlie heavy brigade 
galloped across the interval of ground, between the heights 
where the third division liad made its flank attack, and the 
fifth its more direct one. Sweeping through a mob of 
routed soldiers, the brigade rode boldly at the three batta- 
lions of the French G6th, which, formed in supporting 
lines, endeavoured to check the advance of the allies, and 
aflbrd time for tlic broken divisions to have their organiza- 
tion restored. Heedless of its searching fire, the British 
dragoons penetrated and broke the columns ; and numbers 
of the French were sabred, while the remainder were driven 
back upon the third division and made prisoners. Still 
pressing on, another regiment, in close order, presented itselfj 
this too, was charged, broken, and cut down. 

Although this brilliant attack had disordered the for- 
mation of the brigade, still the heavy cavalry rode gallantly 
at new opponents, and under a fire from which liorsemen 
less resolute would have recoiled, they broke a third and 
stronger column, and seized and secured five pieces of 
artillery. Nothing could arrest their headlong career. 
Their noble commander, Le Marchant, liad already fallen, 
fighting at their head ; but leaders were not wanting ; 
Cotton and Somerset were foremost in the front of 
battle; wounds were unheeded; and men attached to other 
arms of the service, carried awa}’’ by a chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, were seen charging with the heavy dragoons, and 
engaged in the thickest of the m&Uer' 


* Of the unbounded bravery exhibited bj' British officers at Salamanca, 
many glorious instances are recorded. Captain Brotherton, of the 14th light 
dragoons, having been severely wounded in a recent skirmish, was not per- 
mitted to go.^vith his own regiment into action ; but, in an undress, he joined 
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AVith the ruin of the French left ning, the struggle 
might ha^e been expected to have terminated and vic- 
tory certain ; but while the right of the allies, by its 
impetuous charges, had swept aw'ay all that opposed its 
advance, the battle was raging in the centre, and the for- 
tune of the day for a brief time wavered. Against that 
Arapiles, winch bad been occupied by a French battalion 
and a battery of guns, PacVs Portuguese brigade was 
detached; while the fourth duision, under General Cole, 
simultaneously attacked Bond’s corps, with a vigour which 
promised a successful result. But Pack’s assault failed 
totally. The Portuguese legimenls recoiled ; and after 
the gallant exertions of their officers had been used in 
\am, the attack was abandoned, and the height left in 
possession of the enemy. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than this repulse. 
Unassailcd themselves, the French turned their musketry 
and guns upon the flank and rear of the fourth division, 
now completely exposed to their fire; while Bonet, remark- 
ing the failure of Pack’s attack, rallied his retreating bat- 
talions, and in turn, becoming the assailant, drove back 
llie British regiments. From the Arapiles a murderous 
fire was maintained; showers of grape fell thickly on the 
retiring division ; men and officers dropped fast ; and 
although Marshal Beresford, witli a Portuguese brigade, 
came promptly to tbc assistance of the hard-pressed fourth, 

a Pouugue'e corps, anU Has a second time wounded m assaulung tlie Arapiles- 
W illiam Mackic, of tlic 88lh, acting aid de-camp to Colonel Wallace, after 
heading hiS own Tegliiicnt throughout their slaughtering advance, joined the 
heavy cavalry as they galloped forward, and rode through every charge 
Heroism, on that Lrilliant dij, was neither confined to a particular service, 
nor even to the sex to which gallantry Inherently belongs. “ The wife of 
Colorel Ualhiac, an English lady of a gentle disposition, and possessing • 
very delicate frame, had braved the dangers, and endured the privations 
of two campngns.wilh the patient fortitude which belongs only to her sell 
and m tin* latile, forgclfid of erery thing but that strong afTcction winch 
had so long supported her, she rode deep amidst the enemy’s fire, tremblu g. 
vet inesislibly impelled forwards by f elmgs more Imperious than horror, 
more piercing than the fear of death ” — Sa/'irr. ^ 
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the French gatliered botli strength and courage — for num- 
bers of tlieir companions derouted on the left, joined their 
companions in tlie centre, while Boyer’s heavy cavalry 
moved forward to support an advance which promised to 
end in victory. At this dangerous crisis the confusion was 
increased by the loss of the commanding o/licers ; for both 
Cole and Beresford were wounded, and carried from the 
field. 

Lord "Wellington marked the emergcnc}'’, and ordered 
Clinton’s division to advance. This fine and unbroken 
corps, numbering G,000 ba3’oncts, ])ushcd rapidly forward, 
confronted the victorious enemy, who, with loud cheers, 
were gaining ground on every point, as the hard-pressed 
fourth division wjis driven back by overwhelming numbers. 
Bonet, determined to follow up his temporaiy success, met 
Clinton’s division niaiifullj". For a time neither would 
give ground — a close and furious conflict resulted — while 
the ceaseless roll of musketry, and the thunder of fifty guns, 
told how furiously the battle-ground was disputed. Both 
fought desperately, — and though night was closing, the 
withered grass, blazing on the surfirce of the hill, threw ■ 
an unearthly glare upon the combatants, and disphtyed the 
alternations that attended the ^ heady fight.’ But the 
British ba^'onet, at last, opened the path to victory. Such 
a desperate encounter could not endure. The French 
began to waver, — the sixth division cheered, pushed for- 
ward, gained ground, — while, no longer able to withstand 
an enemy who seemed determined to sweep everything 
from before it, the French retired in confusion, leaving the 
hard-contested field in undisputed possession of the island 
conquerors.” 

The daring efforts of the French centre to restore the 
battle, but tended to increase the severity of the defeat. 
Like Thomier’s, Bonet’s division was entirely broken and 
dispersed ; and had not darkness enabled the remnants of 
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thefae corps to shelter in the voods, or gam the fords 
at Alba, the whole must have been cut down or made 
prisoners 

"When the battle was lost irretrievably, ClauseVs dispo- 
sitions to coier what threatened to pro\e a ruinous retreat, 
were in fine keeping with his previous efforts to restore a 
disastrous day With the divisions of Foy and Maiicune, 
after the latter had abandoned the Arapiles, lie rallied on a 
rising ground, covering the roads leading to the fords at 
Enemas and Huerta, and th^s secured the route to Alba de 
Tonnes To dislodge him, the light division, part of the 
fourth, and the guards were advanced, supported by the 
seventh, and a Spanish reserve The enemy fell hack 
under a heavy fire of light troops who disputed every 
height, while then retiring batteries occasionally mam- 
tamed a heavy cannonade Never pausing to reply to the 
fusilado of the Trench skirmishers, the British columns 
pushed steadily on, severed Toy’s corps from Maucune's, 
and rendered the escape of the former all but desperate 
But the devoted bravery of Maucune saved his colleague 
from destruction His own situation was most perilous 
His flank was turned, for the third division was moving 
round Ivvs left, while lus assailants, with increasing numbers, 
wcic pressing him hard in front, and although the fire of 
the Irench artillery was rapid and well directed, it could 
not arrest the British advance, and the si\th division, with 
a brigade of the fourth, mounted the hill with fearless 
intrepidity . Darkness had fallen, but in a stream of fire 
lhc‘ movements of the combatants could be traced. “ On 
the side of the British a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes 
advaiicmg with an even front, sometimes pneking forth in 
spear Iicads, now falling back in waving lines, and anon 
darting iipw irds m one vast pyramid, the apc\. of winch 
often approached yet never gnmed the actual summit of 
the luouiUam, but the Trench wubketry, npid as light- 
nmg, sparkled along the brow of the height with unvarying 
fwlnc«s, and with what destructive effects the dark gnpv 
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and changing shapes of the adverse fire showed too plainly. 
Yet when Pakenham had again turned the enemy’s left, 
and Foy’s division had glided into the forest, Maucune’s 
task was completed, the effulgent crest of the ridge 
became black and silent, and the whole French army 
vanished as it were in the darkness.” 

In the belief that Alba de Tormes was secured by a 
Spanish garrison. Lord Wellington directed his pursuit 
towards the fords of Huerta and Encinas. There, he natu- 
rally calculated that he should find the broken masses of 
the enemy ; and with fresh troops, the capture or destruc- 
tion of the whole must have followed.-j- In person he 
urged on the march of the troops ; and so close was he on 
the heels of the enemy, that a spent bullet perforated his 
holster, and slightly contused his thigh. 

Profiting as well by the darkness, as by the terrible 
mistake of Carlos d’Espana, in leaving the Castle of Alba 
undefended, Clausel, passing the Tormes by the bridge 
and fords, retreated hastily on i^eneranda. At day-break 
the allied piu'suit recommenced ; and in a few hours the 
advanced cavalry of the left wing, the German dragoons, 
and Anson’s light brigade, came up with the French rear 
guard. Assailed vigorously by some squadrons of the 1 1th and 
16th di’agoons, the French horsemen broke and abandoned 
three infantry battalions, who hastily endeavoured to reach 
the crest of a height named La Serna. Two regiments 
succeeded in the attempt, and formed square ; but the 
third, assaulted when in column, was completely over- 
thrown. Following up their success, Bock’s heavy dragoons, 
under a destructive musketry, formed, charged, and totally 

* Napier. 

t “ I had desired the Spaniards to continue to occupy the castle of Alba de 

Tormes. had evacuated it, I believe, before he knew my wishes ; and 

he was afraid to let me know that he had done so ; and I did not know it till I 
found no enemy at the fords of theToimes. When I lost sight of them in the 
dark, I marched upon Huerta and Encinas, and theyn’cnt hy Alba. If I 
known there had been no garrison in Alba, I should have marched there, an 
should probably have had the whole.” — Wellington’s Letter to Gtnham. 
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spersed the remaining scjuares , and while many fugitues 
ere cut down, more than five hundred of the broken bat- 
alions were overtaken and made prisoners * 

After the destruction of the rear-guard at La Serna, the 
rench div isions continued their flight with a rapidity that 
peedil) removed them hejond lord ‘Wellington’s pursuit 
At Nava de Sotroval, the cavalry and horse artillery under 
jeneral Chauvel, joined the beaten army — and thus covered 
by fresh horsemen, Clausel reached Tloris de Avila h} a 
single march — crossed the Zapardiel next morning, and re- 
treated h^ Arcvala on Valladolid The allies, worn down 
with fatigue, halted on the 135th , hut the light cavalry and 
guenlla horse hung upon the French rear, securing many 
prisoners — while more, less fortunate, fell into the hands of 
the peasantry, from whom little mere) was either to he 
expected or obtained On the SOth, Lord Wellington en- 
tered Valladolid, Clausel falling hack on Burgos, but 
intending to strike a blow against King Joseph and the 
armj of the centre, the allied general recrossed the Dueio 
on the following daj , and established his head quarters at 
Cuellar Having obtained supplies from the rear, Lord 
Wellington, leaving Clinton’s division to observe the hne 
of the Duero, with Anson s cavalrj at ViUavarrcz, resumed 
his operations on the Cth of August, marching on tlie capital 
the route of Segovu 

T1 e Mil of La Serna ofT^red a rnglMful ifccUclc of Ihe poner of the 
jKr tl »l mieen of weaponi and the IracV of the Germans was marked 1/ 
MR uge hod es A few minutes only had the comhat lasted and aboro a 
r e Jred had fsUen fifty-one were killed outngl t and in lemal places man and 
lOtie bad d eJ sin ultsneously and so suddenly that falling together on tl eir 
>iJe» they appeared ft 11 alire tl e horse ■ legs airctched out as m morement 
Jen lei t fret In the si rr p 1 ti bndle in hand the sword raised to strike and 
he large hat filtered under the chin giving to the grim bi t und storied 
:o ntensnre a auj^rnslirsl and im We enj ression — \apifr 
f hcgoTis, h celebrated town of Old Cast le where arc many rema ns of 
Vfoonsh and Uo nan antiquity kmong the former Is the Aleasar bnce the 
pilwe of the Sloonsh km-s aid aflerwardt of rerdinand and Jssbelb bt t 
*V f' $ ree lh«r days has been used as a aUte pr ion Tl U building sundi 
enarnel rung sirtve fan Ire 1 feet ahorcihe r ter "hteh wmb roun 1 nesrly 
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Besides the capture of seventeen pieces of cannon, and 
nearly one thousand sick and wounded men at A^alladolid, 
the French had sustained other and severe losses during 
the recent operations. The guerillas, under Marquinez, 
made 300 prisoners — Tordesillas surrendered to Santo Cildes 
— while alarmed hy the movements of the Gallician arm}’-, 
which in obedience to Lord Wellington’s directions, had 
passed the Duero, and reached the Zapardiel, Clausel 
gave up the line of the former river, while Joseph, after 
dismantling the castle, forcing a contribution, and robbing 
the churches of their plate, abandoned Segovia, and retired 
through the passes of the Guaderama — thus separating liis 
own army from that of Portugal, and leaving the ap- 
proaches to the capital open to the advance of the allies. 

Salamanca, whether considered in its military or moral 
results, was probably, the most important of all the Peninsu- 
lar triumphs. It was a decisive victory — and yet its direct 
advantages fell infinitely short of what Lord Wellington 
might have been warranted in expecting. How much * 
more fatal must it not have proved, had night not shut in 
and robbed the victor of half the fruits of conquest ? The 
total demolition of the French left was effected by six 
o'clock, and why should the right attack have not been 
equally successful? Had such been the case, in what a 
hopeless situation the broken army must have found itself! 
The Tonnes behind, and a reserve of three entire divisions, 
who during the contest had scarcely drawn a trigger, ready 
to assail in front — nothing could have averted total ruin — 
and to the French, Salamanca would have proved the 
bloodiest field on record. Even had the Castle of Alba 


llsrcc-founhs of iis bnse, rind is cnl olT from tlic on the renninin,':; por- 

tion. br .n deep ditch and defence*-. The .'queduct, raid to have been liiiit ! J 
Tr.ijnn, is to be reen .M diiferent points bctv.ccn tlic fov.n and lidrfon*". «■' 
ti-.c water is oiitiincd; but the most rcni''rkrdile feature of tiii^ jtnuture h i. c 
t'ortinn in ij.e fuiiur'n of the tov.n, coiiM'tin;: of two rons ofrrr!.- ^ or' r 
t*’.i otii. r, nc.-irly f.vo hundred in number, the uiirdc heir" f'-rmru 
b’l ■ch'’ ot itonc, fitted into and ‘tipporlirp r'rb rtiirr ■■ iti cut e-' . 
tjh ’' tf' I K ^ ^ ?• ^ r * r ^ ’* ** 
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been defended, that darkness winch permitted Clausel to 
retire his routed divisions, and carry off puns and trophies, 
vhose loss nas otherwise inevitable, would ha\e but added 
to the confusion, and increased the difficult) of retreating 
in the presence of an unbroken army , and consequent!}, 
the ruin of the Trench must have been consummated before 
assistance could have reached them, and those arms effected 
a junction, b} which they were enabled to outmatch their 
pur^ue^s, presene their communications, and fall back upon 
their resenes. 

Still the moral results of the battle of Salamanca were 
manifold That field removed for ever the delusory belief 
of Trench superiorit} , and the enemy fatally discovered 
that they must measure strength with opponents in every 
point their equals The confidence of vv iv enng allies was 
confirmed, while the evacuation of ^ladrid, the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Cadiz, the deliverance of Andalusia 
and Castile from miUtarj occupation, and the impossibility 
of reinforcing Napoleon during liis northern campaign, by 
sparing troops from the corps, in the Peninsula — all these 
important consequences arose from Marmont’s defeat upon 
the Tonnes 

If then, when but considered at. a successful battle, 
Salamanca had such result'^, how much more was a victory 
to b-* prized, which, in its more expansive consequences, 
influenced the fate of Europe* It occurred at the most 
momentous cn«is of tiic war — Napoleon, with a countless 
armv , v\ as across the Neimcn — Russia vv as to he humiliated 
or saved — and the Continent, subjugated or delivered. 
Had M irmont been victorious on the Tonnes, his success 
would have been liaiicd as the forerunner of Napoleon's. 
In Spam, the apath} which succeeds despair, would have 
checked as hopeless, all farther attempts at resistance. In 
BriUin, part) clamour, like smothered fire, would have 
broken out v\uh redoubled violence, and when her exertions 
were most called for to libente the Continent from its thral- 
dom, the energies of England must have been paral}7cd — 
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for wliat minister would dare to peril the resources of the 
country in a distant struggle, when her blood and treasure 
had been profusely lavished in the Peninsula, and produced 
nothing but disappointment and defeat? Now the political 
horizon had brightened. The %dctory at Salamanca — the 
fearless attitude of Russia — the gi-owing disaffection of the 
Germanic confederacy — all foretold that Trench despotism 
was at its zenith, and that Napoleon’s strides upon the ladder 
of ambition would be downward. 

With ominous rapidit}' the tidings of j\Iarmont’s disaster 
traversed the continent, and reached the Emperor’s head 
quarters,"' at a moment when a nation was arrayed in arms 
to repel his unjust aggressions, or perish in defence of their 
altars and their homes. And when the veil had been removed 
— when he saw that thunder-storm himself had raised was on 
the point of bursting — when, with him the Rubicon was 
crossed, and it was difficult to decide whether the danger was 
more imminent in advancing or retiring — then, the fatal 
announcement came that his eagles were lowered to the 
dust, and his brother a fugitive from his capital. Could 
this ill-timed disaster be palliated or denied ? Impossible. 
.Joseph’s precipitous flight confirmed the heavy tidings ; 
and the oft-repeated boast that the tri-colourcd flag would 
permanently float from the towers of Lisbon was falsified ; 
for the banner of England was waving above the walls of 
the Kcliro. 

' ” Xapolooii bad notice of Marmont's defeat n'! early a': tbe 2d of Septem- 
ber, a wcel: before the great battle of Rorodino. The news carried by Colonel 
Ffilnier, 'vbo made the journey from Valladolid in one courre, and b:i\ing 
fought on the 22d of .Tuly at the Arapilc', ares uounded on the bcight*- of 
Mo'i!.o\va the ftb of September !" — Xn;ifr. 
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thej were moved, the carnage of one was broken, and two 
others were overturned, and these three guns fell into the • 
enemy’s hands. 

"The Portuguese dragoons having fled through Afajah- 
honda, were rallied and re-fonned, when the heavy dragoons 
of the king’s German legion, which were formed between 
that village and Las Rozas, and the German ca\ alrj , charged 
the enemy, although under many disadv antages, and stopped 
their further progress , but I am sorry to sa} that the) 
suffered considerable lo'is, and that Colonel de Jonquicrcs, 
who commanded the brigade, was taken prisoner. 

" The left of the army was about two miles and a half 
distant, at the Puente del Retamar, on the Guadaroma 
river, and Colonel Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry and a 
brigade of infantr) of the 7th division, having moved foi- 
ward to tho support of the troops in advance, the enemy 
retired upon ^lajalahonda as soon os they observed these 
troops , and night ha\ mg come on they retired upon Alarcon, 
leaving our guns at Majalahonda.” 

In this unexpected and unfortunate affair, nearly two 
hundred men, and one hundred and twent) horses were 
placed hors de eomlatj and troops, who Ind hitherto 
beliaved bravely in the field, deserted officers who set 
them a noble cNimpIe, and occasioned a serious loss* 


• Return of killcil wounded, «nd missing in the nlTair at ^rajalihonda, on 
the 11th of August 1812 
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to their gallant supporters. That a career of victory should 
be clouded by the cowardice of a portion of their allies, was 
a cause of deep annoyance to the British army in general. 

It was one of the most disgraceful and unlooked-for 
events that had taken place during the campaign. To be 
beaten at any time was bad enough ; but to be beaten by 
a handful of lancers on the eve of entering Madrid, and 
almost in view of the city, was worse than all !” * 

On the same evening, the adherents of the pseudo king 
in the greatest confusion hurried from the capital ; and on 
the morning of the 12th, the French garrison closed the 
gates of the Retiro. At noon, the advanced guards of the 
allies entered tlie city amid the acclamations of the popu- 
lace ; and never did a delivering army receive a more 
enthusiastic reception. On the 13th Don Carlos d’Espana 
was nominated governor of the province and capital, and 
a new constitution was proclaimed; and on that evening 
Lord Wellington reconnoitred the Retiro, and instantly 
completed its investment. 

This royal residence, at once the pride and curse of 
Spain, like the monarchy itself, had fallen from its pristine 
gi’andeur. Built by a servile minister to amuse the fancy 
of an extravagant king, such enormous sums were exhausted 
on the palace and its gardens, that fresh imposts were found 
indispensable to complete them. An additional burden 
thus laid upon a people already heavily oppressed, produced 
a revolt in Catalonia, and eventually occasioned a sepa- 
ration between Portugal and Spain. Its own magnitude 
hastened its downfal, and the Retiro rapidly decayed. 
Whether from caprice, or that an enormous establishment 
must have been maintained to uphold the state, which this 
gorgeous palace and its magnificent domains required, the 
Spanish kings gradually deserted it ; and after tlie acces- 
sion of Charles III. the Retiro ceased to be a royal resi- 
dence, and part of its buildings w'ere converted into a 
manufactory of porcelain. “ Its park, however, continued 
* Gratten’s Reminiscences. 
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to be a fashionable promenade, the more agreeable, because 
carriages were not allowed to enter ; but the French had 
now made it a depot for their artillery stores, the victims 
whom they arrested for political offences were confined 
there, and they had fortified it as a military post, but vnth. 
less judgment than their engineer had displayed on any 
other occasion. The outer line was formed by the palace, 
the museum, and the park wall, with fleches thrown out in 
part to flank it ; the second was a bastioned line of nine 
large fronts, but with no outworks except a ravelin and a 
lunette ; the interior was an octagonal star fort, closely 
surrounding what had been the porcelain manufactory. 
The garrison was far too small for the outer enceintes, and 
Marshal Jourdan had therefore left written orders, that if 
they were seriously attacked, they should confine their 
defence to the star fort, which, however, itself would be 
rendered nearly indefensible if the manufactory were 
destroyed.” * 

If Ins o>ni personal inspection had not satisfied Lord 
■Wellington that the Retire was incapable to hold out, tho 
marshal’s instructions to the governor would have betrayed 
the secret of its weakness. That night the enemy’s posts 
were driven ftom the Prado and Botanical Garden by 
detachments from the third and seventh divisions. “ Having 
broken through the wall in different places, tlie troops were 
established in the palace of the Retiro, and close to the 
exterior line of the enemy’s works enclosing tho building 
called Ija China. The troops were preparing in the morning 
to attack these works preparatory to the arrangements to be 
adopted for the attack of the interior line and building, 
when tho governor sent out an officer to desire to capi- 
tulate.” j- Honourable terms being granted, the garrison 
fom^ally surrendered ; and at four the same evening, 
marched out by the Rodrigo road. 

Exclusive of invalids and camp followers, 2,000 veteran 
soldiers were thus unnecessarily lost. ‘Within the walls 
• Souibey. I Wellington’* peipstch. 
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an immense collection of military stores were found, com- 
prising 1S9 pieces of brass ordnance, 900 barrels of powder, 
20,000 stand of arms, inagaKines of clotliing, provisions, 
and ammunition ; and, wlial afterwards proved a most 
valuable acquisition, a quantity of cables and cordage. 
The eagles of the 13th and 51st regiments fell into the 
captor’s hands ; and these trophies were immediately trans- 
mitted to England, and presented by hlajor Burgh to the 
Prince Regent. 

Tlie position of Lord Wellington might now have been 
considered as one of pride and promise. A succession of 
brilliant operations had ended witli the possession of 
Madrid — an event in itself forming a brilliant epoch in 
Peninsular history. It told that Wellington held a 
position and possessed a power, that in England many 
doubted, and more denied ; and those, whose evil auguries 
had predicted a retreat upon the shipping, and finall}' an 
abandonment of the country, were astounded to find the 
allied leader victorious in the centre of Seville, and dating 
his general orders from the palace of the Spanish kings. 
The desertion of his capital by the usurper, proclaimed the 
extent of Wellington’s success; and proved that his vic- 
tories were not, as had been falsely asserted at home, 
“ conquests but in name.” 

And yet never had Lord Wellington’s situation been 
more insecure than at this bright, but deceptive era. At 
the opening of the campaign, the fertility of the country 
enabled liis antagonist to command every necessary for his 
subsistence ; for all that his army required was exacted 
with unscrupulous severity. The allied general had no 
such resources to rely upon. Tlie British government 
would not, even in an enemy’s territories, carry on war 
upon so inhuman and iniquitous a system ; but it exposed 
its army to privations, and its general to perplexities and 


* Then aid-de-camp to Lord Wellington, and afterwards Major-General 
Lord Downes, K.. C. B. 
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dilBculties, which might have paralyzed any weaker mind 
than Lord Wellington’s, by tlie parsimony with which it 
apportioned his means. When he advanced from Sala- 
manca, there were but 20,000 dollars in the military chest: 
the harvest was abundant, but how was bread to be ob- 
tained without money? — and tbe same want would be felt 
in bringing his supplies from Ciudad Rodrigo, and other 
places in the rear of that fortress j tiie very' djfBculty of 
removing his wounded to tbe frontier of Portugal being 
sufDcient to deter him from seeking an action on the 
Douro.* 

Wellington, however,seized and obtained tbe opportunity. 
He had fought and won a glorious battle; but bow far his 
situation was relieved by a great victorj', a brief extract' 
from his correspondence with the British minister will best 
determine, 

*' 1 likewise request your lordship not to forget horses 
for the cavalry and the artillery, and money. Wc are 
absolutely hanJerujit. Tlie troops arc now five months in 
arrears, instead of being one month in advance. The staff 
liavc not been paid since February ; ibe muleteers not since 
June, 181 1 ; and we arc in debt in all parts of the country. 

I am obliged to take the money sent to me by my brother 
for the Spaniards, in, order to give my own troops a fort- 
night’s pay, wlio arc really suffering for want of money.”-)- 

In the capital he found nothing but misery and want. 
The iron grasp of the usurper had wrung from a once proud 
city, not only the means by which an ally could be suc- 
coured, but those that were necessary for their own existence 
and sujjport. But yet the wild enthusiasm that hailed him 
when ho appeared might have intoxicated n n eaker minded 
conqueror. The blessings of the people accompanied him 
wherever he went. The municipal authorities gave abull-Cght 
in his honour, and when he appeared in the royal box, the 
air rung with the repeated shouts of not less than 12,000 

• Soalhcy. 

t Letter to Latl Batliuiii, dated Almedo, SSth July, IS12. 
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spectators. “ Ho could not walk abroad by daylight because 
of tlic pressure of the multitudes who gathered round him; 
even in the dark, when ho went into the Prado, though he 
and his suite were dressed in blue great coats in hopes of 
escaping notice, they were generally recognized and fol- 
lowed by crowds, the women pressing to shake hands, and 
some even to embrace them.”''' But this was that hollov’ and 
idle exultation, which expends itself in noisy ebullitions, 
and leads to no important results — and the intuitive quick- 
ness of Lord 'Wellington saw how valueless were the 
professions of the Spaniards. 

He says, amting to Lord Bathurst, “ I do not expect 
much from their exertions, notwithstanding all we have 
done for them. They cry Vira, and arc very fond of us, 
and hate the French ; but they are in general the most 
incapable of useful exertion of all the nations that I have 
known: the- most vain, and at the same time the most 
ignorant, particularly of military alTairs, and above all of 
military affairs in their o^^^l countiy.” 

Such was his just estimate of the Spaniards as a people ; 
and of the manner in which the civil and military depart- 
ments were conducted, he drew a melancholy picture.-j-- 

I do not at all like the way in which we are going on, 
particularly in relation to appointments to offices and great 
situations, in which branch of the government alone it is, I 
am afraid, in the power of the existing regency to do much 
good. 

They have sent an inefficient person, to 

command in Estremadura, displacing Monsalud, with whom 
we have all hitherto gone on well. 

Another equally inefficient, and without character, 

General , has been sent to supersede Don Carlos in 

Old Castile; and I learn that they have appointed a 

* Southey. 

f Letter to the Right Honourahlo Henry Wellesley, dated Madrid, 23d 
August, 1812. 
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General — — to command in New Castile, in which situ- 
ation is included that of Governor of Madrid, which is at 
present by far the most important post in the country, with 
duties to be performed which require activity and intelli- 
gence ; and yet the person selected to fill this office is, I 
understand, an idiot^ of heiicem Betenty and eighty years of 
age. 

I assure you that I do not at all like the -way in wl\ich 
we are going on ; and persons here are much dissatisfied 
with the neglect of tliem by the Government. 

“ A month has now elapsed since the battle of Salamanca, 
and I hare not even heard of General Castafjos, 

“ Excepting in this town, where there was no regular 
authority when I entered it, and when I forced them to 
proclaim the constitution, and proceed to the elections 
immediately, these ceremonies have been, as usual, unac- 
countably delayed j and at Valladolid, Santocildes contrived 
to delay them till the French came in, and there the con- 
stitution has never been proclaimed at all, and tbo town is 
still governed by the French authorities. 

I am afraid also that, owing to the usual delays, the 
French found there their artillery and stores, and, what is 
particularly to be lamented, tbeir muskets, of which they 
were much in want, as, even of those who were not wounded 
in the battle, the greater number threw away .their arms 
aftcm’ards, or during the retreat. 

“ AYhat can bo done for this lost nation ? As for raising 
men or supplies, or taking any one measure to enable them 
to carry on the w.ar, that is out of the question. Indeed, 
there is nobody to excite them to exertion, or to take ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm of the people, or of their enmity 
against the French. Even the guerrillas arc getting quietly 
into the large towns, and amusing themselves, or collecting 
plunder of a better and more valuable description ; and 
nobody looks forward to the exertions to be made, whether 
to improve or to secure our advantage. 

“ Tius is a faithful picture of the state of nfiairs ; and 
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I have a great regard for General ; but 1 should like 

to know wliat military part he plays in tins drama. If he 
is a commander in chief, why does he not put himself at 
the head of his troops? The army of Galicia is the only 
one in Spain, and the 8,000 men under Santocildes the ac- 
tive part of that army. Wliy is not the commander in 
chief with that part ? These are questions which must 
occur to every reflecting mind ; but there is no inquir}’ in 
Spain on subjects of this description. 

“ I am apprehensive that all this will turn out hut ill for 
the Spanish cause. If, for any cause, I should be over- 
. powered, or should he obliged to retire, what will the world 
say? "What will the people of England say ? What will 
those in Spain say ? That Ave had made a great effort, 
attended by some glorious circumstances ; and that from 
January, 1812, we had gained more advantages for the 
cause, and had acquired more extent of territory by our 
operations than had ever been gained by any army in the 
same period of time, against so powerful an enemy ; but 
that, being unaided by the Spanish officers and troops, not 
from disinclination, but from inability on account of the 
gross ignorance of the former, and the want of discipline of 
the latter, and from the inefficiency of all the persons se- 
lected by the Government for great employment, we were 
at last overpowered, and compelled to withdraAV within our 
own frontier. 

“What Avill he Lord Castlereagh’s reply to the next 
proposition for peace ? Not that we will not treat if the 
Government of Joseph is to be the guaranteed Government ; 
but he will be too happy to avail himself of any opportunity 
of withdrawing Avith honour from a contest in which it will 
he manifest that, owing to the inability of those employed 
to carry it on on the part of the Spaniards, there is no pro- 
spect of military success. Thus this great cause Avill be lost, 
and this nation Avill be enslaved for the Avant of men at their 
head capable of conducting riiem. 

“ Pray represent these matters to the Government and 
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the leading men in the Cories, and draw Ihcir attention 
seriousl}' to the sitnation of tlie.ir airairs.” 

To describe more particularly the situation in which Lord 
'Wellington was placed, a brief sketch of the operations of 
his own detached corps under Sir Kowland Hill, and those 
of his allies and enemies generally, will be requisite. 

Tor a time, Soult had been loo much occupied with the 
siege of Cadir. and in watching the movements of Tallas- 
teros, to allow him to make any serious effort against Hill. 
Drouet, who commanded the division opposed to Sir .Row- 
land, had fallen back to Azuaga, when Hill had advanced 
to Zafra ; both parties maintaining a threatening attitude, 
hut both acting with a caution which ])rcventcd an action, 
for which both were prepared. One rash aflair occurred: — 
with the Ro3'als and Third dragoon guards. General Slade 
had advanced to Llcra, to cover a reconnaissance of the 
Conde dc Penne Yillemur towards Azuaga ; and having 
encountered two regiments of Trench cavalry (17th and 
27th dragoons) under General Lnllemand, he attacked them 
with more impetuosity than discretion. Tollowing a suc- 
cessful charge too ra.shl}’’, the English cavalry' were charged 
in turn by a Trench reserve, and repulsed with loss. In 
consequence, they were not only deprived of the prisoners 
they had taken, but suffered severely in their retreat."^' 

The check maintained on Soult by the presence of the 
army under Ballastcros, had been preHously removed. That 


* Return of the killed, wounded, and nii.s.'iinp, in the affair ne.nr Mnguilln, 
on the 11th June, 1812. 
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incapable commander rashly attacked the corps of General 
Conronx in its position at Bornos, and sustained a signal 
defeat. Consequently, Soult was enabled to reinforce 
Drouet, and the latter obliged Hill to retire on Albuera. 
The junction of the Spanish and Portuguese corps raised 
the force of Sir Rowland to 23,000 men ; and as he had 
full permission to fight a battle if he pleased, and as Hrouet’s 
force did not much exceed 20,000 effectives, an action was 
hourly expected. The Trench general, however, halted at 
Almendralijos — and soon afterwards retired again ; when 
Hill once more advanced to Zafra, placing a strong division 
at Merida in readiness to pass the Tagus. No operation of 
any consequence succeeded. A cavalry affair took place on 
the 24th of July, which terminated favourably for the 
British j and, with a few movements which led to no parti- 
cular results, matters remained quiet on the Tagus. 

The battle of Salamanca, however, changed the aspect of 
affairs in the southern provinces ; and after Marmont’s de.- 
feat, Lord Wellington turned his attention to Soult. Orders 
were despatched directing Hill to attack Drouet, while 
General Cook should raise the siege of Cadiz, by storming 
the Trench works before the Isla. Soult anticipated these 
movements, by retiring from Cadiz after destroying the 
greater portion of his ordnance and stores — while Drouet 
was ordered to abandon Estremadura entirely, and march 
on Granada, to unite his corps to that under the Duke of 
Dalmatia. 

Soult, having left a rear guard in Seville, quitted that 
city on the evening of the 26th ; and, favoured by an in- 
surrection of the inhabitants, a mixed force, Spanish and 
British, lispatched from Cadiz to effect a diversion, suddenly 
entered the town next morning, making two hundred of the 
Trench garrison prisoners. A division of Soult’s army, in 
its retreat to Granada, appeared before Seville the same 
evening ; but, deceived by a report that Hill was already 
in the city, they retired hastily by their right upon Car- 
mona, and reached Granada, vvitli Ballasteros hanging on 
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their flank — that general’s movements as usualj producing 
no consequences beyond alarm. 

The diversion expected from a descent on the coast of 
Catalonia, proved a failure. Sicily had absorbed a large 
force ; and in watching the petty intrigues of a paltry king- 
dom, troops had been uselessl}’^ engaged, who elsewhere, 
would have proved invaluable. An idle attempt on Italy 
had been designed, but fortunately it was abandoned. The 
east of Spain was, too late, selected for the scene of a diver- 
sion ; and when the Catalans had been severely defeated. 
General Maitland appeared upon the coast. But the mo- 
ment for action had passed. In an interview with Eroles, 
Maitland found that nothing in Catalonia could be effected ; 
and that the best service he could achieve, would be to save 
Alicante, which the defeat of a Spanish army had endan- 
gered. O’Donnel had attacked Suchet’s vanguard under 
Harispe ; “ but as usual, when Spaniards were brought for- 
ward in regular war, against well-disciplined and well-com- 
manded troops, some of the officers cither misunderstood 
their orders or executed them ill, and some of the men 
losing courage as soon as they lost hope, threw into confu- 
sion those who were braver than themselves; their loss 
amounted to 4,000 men, being little less than the whole 
number which they attacked, and they left more than 10,000 
muskets in their flight.” 

In the mean time, Clausel, with a well-appointed force 
of 23,000 men, moved rapidly do\vn the banks of the 
Pisuerga; Anson’s brigade falling back by Tudela, and 
Santocildes retiring to Torrelobaton. On the 18th the 
French had reached Valladolid; and Foy, with a strong 
corps, was detached to bring off their blockaded garrisons. 
Those at Toro and Zamoi’a were recovered ; but Astorga, 
mth 1,200 men to defend it, surrendered at the very 
moment when the besiegers were preparing to retire. 
Guadalaxara also fell to the Empecinado, increasing the 
number of French prisoners by 900. And in Guipuscoa 
and Biscay, the presence of an English squadron had 
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encouraged tlie Partidas to become so formidable, that ery 
place upon tlie coast was abandoned by CafTirelh, excepting 
the fortresses of Gueteria and Santona 

Aware that Joseph had effected a junction with Suchet, 
and that if Soult and Diouet, who were moving in the 
direction of Valencia, would unite their forces with the 
hings, more than 60,000 men would be collected in that 
quaiter and he immediately disposable, Lord Wellington 
determined to anticipate their operations, by attacking 
Clausel upon the Duero HiU was accordingly ordered to 
cross the Tagus, and march on Toledo by the bridge at 
Almaraz, the repairs of whose broken arch had been most 
ingeniously effected by Colonel Sturgeon, with the cordage 
and hawsers captured in the Retire The Mercian army 
were directed to move m the same direction, while Ballas- 
teros should observe the mountain fortress of Chinchilla, 
and the Partidas occupy La Mancha Round Madrid, three 
British divisions, two cavalry brigades, and the corps of 
Carlos dEspafia were cantoned, and with the remainder of 
the allied army, forming an effective force of 60,000 men, 
Lord Wellington determined to attempt the reduction of 
the castle of Burgos 

Indeed, this was the only point on which the allied 
general could safely operate To have moved into Valencia, 
would be to give up hvs communications vnth Portugal, and 
seek the united corps of Soult, Sucliet, and the King, ■with 
a mixed army already weakened by sickness, which hot 
weather and long marches must every day increase Por 
such an underlahing h*’ was deficient m men, and far more 
deficient in money From home a reinforcement of the 
one, and a supply of the other were promised, and on these 
assurances lie might depend — but from the allies there was 
little to he expected • Instead of, hy a vigorous application 

• No pecuniary resources were to be found m Madrid. The inhabitants 
fed the garrison— 'and the produce of the sequestered and crown lands was 
read ly given up to the all es on prom se of future payment but when money 
was required for the mil tary chest, a few thousand dollars were all that could, 
be procured upon the most unquest onahle secnrity 
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of the energies of the people and the resources of the state, 
to second the mighty efforts made, and making hy Great 
Britain, the Cortes u’astcd day after day in tlic most ridi- 
culous discussions — one hour inventing new constitutions, 
and the next determining the precedency of a saint and 
in the fifth year of the war, the Spaniards were precisely 
what Sir John I\Ioore had described them in the first, 
“ ^yithout au army, without a government, and without a 
general.” 

To other and serious annoyances, at this important crisis 
of the war, Lord Wellington was also exposed. The 
Portuguese government had an old claim upon that of 
Spain ; and instead of providing funds for the maintenance 
of their own troops, the}’ made an arrangement b}'' which 
this unsettled account should be discharged. The Spaniards 

* Would it bo credited, Ibat the Cortes, at such a momentous crisis, wasted 
its time in such nonsensical considerations as the Tollowing ? 

“ A subject not less cbarncloristic than curious bad been brought before the 
GovernmenL The barefooted Carmelites in Cadiz presented a memorial, 
stating that Philip III. and the Cortes of 1G17, bad clioscn St. Teresa for 
patroness and advocate of Spain, under the Aposde Samingo, that the nation in 
all its emergencies might invoke her, and avail itself of her intercession. At 
that time the saint bad only been beatified; but her canonization shortly 
afterwards took place, and then the Cortes of 1C2G published the decree, which 
was confirmed by Pope Urban VIII. wUhont prejudice to the rights of Santiago, 
St. Michael the Archangel, and the most Holy Virgin. Jealous, nevertheless, of 
the imperscriptible rights of their own saint, the chapter of Compostella 
exerted their influence at Rome with such success, that the decree was sus- 
pended against tlic wishes both of the King and Cories. That wish, however, 
continued in the royal family ; and Charles II. in a codicil to his will, 
declaring that he had always desired to establish the co-patronship of St. 
Teresa for the benefit of his kingdom, charged his successors to effect it. 
The Carmelites how urged that at no time could it more properly be effected 
than at the present, when her potent patronage was needed against invaders, 
who sowed the seeds of impiety wherever they carried their arms. This 
memorial was referred to a special ecclesiastical commission ; and in confor- 
mity to the opinion of that commission, the Cortes elected St. Teresa patroness 
and protectress, tinder Santiago, of those kingdoms ; decreed that her patron- 
ship should forthwith take effect; enjoined all archbishops, bishops, and 
prelates, to see that the correspondent alterations should be made in the ritual 
for the saint’s day ; and required the regency to give orders for printing, pub- 
lishing, and circulating this decree !” 
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were to support the Portuguese troops ; and when their own 
armies were half-starved, tliey undertook to feed another ! 
This flimsy effort of the r^ency to turn the burden of the 
war upon any shoulders but their o^vn, was too gross to escape 
discovery — and Wellington, with his customarj' decision, 
ordered their subsidies to be withheld. The regency vio- 
lently resented the act that their own trickery had provoked j 
and at the very moment when its services were most required, 
it was doubtful whether the Portuguese army would not 
have been actually disbanded for want of food or pay, and 
that entirely through the misconduct of those who should 
have sacrificed everything for its maintenance. With 
America, long and angry discussions on maritime rights 
ended as had been foreseen. War was declared ; and, like 
family quarrels, the contest promised to be virulent. On 
the struggle in tlie Peninsula, this unhappy difference 
between the mother country and her former colonists, 
would have a serious effect — for the transport of supplies 
from England would ho endangered, as in a short time, 
every sea would swarm with American cruisers. 

Could honours have compensated for annoyances, the 
allied general would have had no reason to complain.* 
One wise proceeding emanated from the Cortes — for Lord 
Wellington was declared generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies, and the regency conferred upon him the order of the 
golden fleece — the collar of that order which had belonged 
to the Infante being presented to him by the daughter of 
Don Luiz, D. Maria Teresa de Bourbon. Proih his own 
prince, the conqueror of Madrid obtained a high mark of 
approhation-^nd his arms received a royal augmentation, 
namely, " in the dexter quarter, an escocheon, charged with 

• During that year (1812) he had been created Dui^ue de Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and adranced in the British Peerage, by the title of Earl of Wellington — the 
Parliament having added their thanLs, and voted £2,000 per annum, for the 
support of the dignity conferred. To these honours, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal annexed that of Marquez of Torres Vedras— and subsequently, the 
higher, and it would appear, prophetic titl^ of Duque da Victoria. 
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the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, 
heing the Union badge of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as a lasting nicinorial of the glorious 
and transcendent achievcmcnls of the said Arthur Marquis 
of Wellington, on various important occasions, hut more 
particularly in the recent brilliant and decisive victory 
obtained over the French army by the troops under his 
command, near Salamanca, on the 22d day of July last ; 
such royal augmentation being first duly exemplified 
according to the laws of arms, and recorded in the I lerald’s 
College.” 
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When intelligence reached Lord Wellington that Clausel 
had come down the valley of the Pisuerga, — the first, fifth, 
and seventh British divisions, two Portuguese brigades 
(Pack’s and Bradford’s), the German heavy cavalry, and 
Anson’s light brigade, were directed by rapid marches on 
Arevalo ; and, on the 1st of September, he left the capital, 
and assumed the command. On the 6t!i, the allied army 
forded the Duero, and reached Valladolid on the 7th ; Clau- 
sel having abandoned that city on the preceding evening. 
Hoping that Castanos would join him as he had promised. 
Lord Wellington halted during the 8th, while the French 
leisurely fell back through the v allies of Pisuerga and 
Arlanzon. 

Immediately before he quitted Madrid, Lord Wellington, 
anxious to rouse the feelings of the Spanish people to a 
sense of their interests and duties, wrote the following ad- 
dress, which he caused to he extensively circulated. 
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PROCLAMATION, 

^‘Madrid, l^th Au^mt, 1812 . 

" Spaniards ! 

It is uniicccssaiy to take up your time by recalling' to 
^miir recollection the events of the last two months, or hy 
drawing j’our attention to the situation in which your 
enemies now find themselves. 

“Listen to the accounts of the numerous prisoners daily 
brought in, and deserters from their army; hear the details 
of the miseries endured hy those who, trusting to the pro- 
mises of the French, have followed the vagabond fortunes 
of the Usurper, driven from the capital of your monarchy; 
hear these details from their servants and followers who 
have had the sense to quit this scene of desolation, and if 
the sufferings of 3mur oppressors can soften the feeling of 
those inflicted upon yourselves, you will find ample cause 
for consolation, 

“ But much remains still to he done to consolidate and 
secure the advantages acquired. It should he clearl}’- un- 
derstood that the pretended King is an usurper, whose 
authority it is the dut}' of ever}^ Spaniard to resist ; that 
every Frenchman is an enem}’’, against whom it is the duty 
of every Spaniard to raise his arm. 

“ Spaniards ! you are reminded that your enemies cannot 
much longer resist ; that tliej' must quit jmur country if you 
will only omit to supply their demands for provisions and 
money, when those demands are not enforced hy superior 
force. Let every individual consider it his dut}’’ to do every 
thing in his power to give no assistance to the enemy of his 
country, and that perfidious enemy must soon entirely aban- 
don in disgrace a country w'hich he entered only for the 
sake of plunder, and in which he has been enabled to re- 
main only because the inhabitants have submitted to his 
mandates, and have supplied his wants. 

“ Spaniards ! resist this odious tyranny, and he indepen- 
dent and happj'-. 

“ Wellington.” 

VOL. III. D 
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The line of march by whicb Clausel retreated, and Lord 
■Wellington advanced, was equally picturesque and fruitful. 
In patriarchal wealth, no \allies on the Peninsula were 
richer ; for everywhere an abundance of corn, wine, and oil 
was found. To an advancing army these supplies were 
most valuable ; and to a retreating one, this route gave great 
facilities of defence. The enclosures, so frequent in a highly 
cultivated district, presented continued obstacles to the 
march of the allies; while numerous ridges crossed the 
vallies, and with their fianlcs appuyed upon the mountains 
which rose boldly on either side, afforded at every mile a 
position that could be] vigorously defended. Of these local 
advantages Clausel availed himself, “ and baffled his great 
adversary in the most surprising manner. Each day he 
offered battle, but on ground which Wellington was un- 
willing to assail in front, partly because he momentarily 
expected the GalUcIans up, but chiefly because of the 
declining state of his own army from sickness, which, com- 
bined with the hope of ulterior operations in the south, 
made him unwilling to lose men. By flank movements he 
dislodged the enemy; yet each day darkness fell ere they 
were completed, and the morning’s sun always saw Clausel 
again in position. At Cigales and Duenas, in the Pisuerga 
valley; at Magoz, Torquemada, Cordobilla, Revilla, Valle- 
jera, and Pampliega in the valley of the Arlanzon ; the 
French general thus offered battle, and finally covered 
Burgos on tbe IGth, by taking the strong position of Cel- 
lada del Cainino.”* 

At last, however, his tardy ally came up, and on the 17th 
a Spanish corps of 12,000 men joined Lord Wellington. 
To force on a battle was now the great object of the En- 
glish general; but Clausel, observing that his opponent had 
been largely reinforced, with excellent discretion declined 
an action, and retreated to Frandovinez. On the following 
night he retired through the town of Burgos, having been 
joined by Caffarelli, who had completed the necessary 
• Napier. 
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The line of inarch by which Clausel retreated, and Lord 
Wellington advanced, was equally picturesque and fruitful 
In patriarchal wealth, no vaUies on the Peninsula were 
richer , for everywhere an abundance of corn, wine, and oil 
was found To an advancing army these supplies were 
most ^ aluable , and to a retreating one, this route gave great 
facilities of defence The enclosures, so frequent in a highly 
cultwated district, presented continued obstacles to the 
march of the allies, while numerous ridges crossed the 
valhes, and with their flanks appuyed upon the mountains 
which rose boldly on either side, afforded at every mile a 
position that could be vigorously defended Of these local 
ad\ antages Clausel a\ ailed himself, and baffled his great 
adversary in the most surprising manner Each day he 
offered battle, but oii ground which Wellington was un- 
willing to assail m front, partly because he raomentardy 
expected the Gallicians up, but chiefly because of the 
declining state of his own army from sickness, which, com- 
bined with the hope of ulterior operations m the south, 
made him unwilling to lose men By flank movements he 
dislodged the enemy , yet each day darkness fell ere they 
were completed, and the morning’s sun always saw Clausel 
again in position At Cigales and Duehas, in the Pisuerga 
valley , at Magoz, Torquemada, Cordobilla, Revilla, Valle- 
jera, and Pampliega m the valley of the Arlanzon , the 
French general thus offered battle, and finally coiered 
Burgos on the 16th, by taking the strong position of Cel- 
lada del Camino * 

At last, liow ever, lus tardj ally came up, and on the 17th 
a Spanish corps of 12,000 men joined Lord Welbngton 
To force on a battle was now the great object of the En 
glish general , hut Clausel, observing that his opponent had 
been largely reinforced, with excellent discretion declined 
an action, and retreated to ErandoMnez On the folloiving 
night he retired through the town of Burgos, having been 
joined by Caffarelli, who had completed the necessar) 
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preparations for defending the castle. Both generals fell 
back to Brivicsca, where a reserve^ organiiicd specially by 
Napoleon, and intended to reined}' any disaster which might 
befal the army of Portugal, united itself with the Prench 
corps. 

When the advanced guards of the allies entered Birngos,'-- 
the city was in the greatest confusion, Tlic French had 
fired some houses, which would have covered the approaches 
of a besieging army ; and the Partidas, intent only on plun- 
der, were marauding in all directions. Fortunately the 
flames were arrested, and the guerillas restrained by the 
exertions and influence of Carlos d’Espana ; and, by the 
’arrival of Ford Wellington, order was completely restored. 

On the 19th of September the castle was regularly in- 
vested, and the duties of the siege intrusted to the first and 
sixth divisions, with the brigades of Pack and Bradford. 
On being closely reconnoitred, the defences were found to 
occup}' an oblong, conical hill, and to be of a triple nature 
nearly all round. The lower or outer line consisted of the 
old escarp wall of the town or castle, modernized with a 
shot-proof parapet, and flanks ingeniously pi’ocurcd b}' 
means of palisades, or tambours, at the salient -j^ and 

• The name of Burgos is derived from an old Burgundian word, moaning a 
fortress. The castle was built upon a hill which commands the rich plain 
watered by the rivers Arlanzon, 'i'ena, and Cardcnuela ; in former times it was 
of great strength and beaut)', cresting the summit of the hill, and towering 
above the houses, which in those times covered the slope ; but when the suc- 
cession to tlie throne of Castillo was disputed by Aflbnso V. of Portugal, against 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in right of his wife .Tuana, the castle took part with 
that injured and most unfortunate princess, and firing upon the city, destroyed 
the best street, which was upon the descent : after this, the lower ground was 
built upon, and the castle was left standing alone upon the hcigliLs. During 
the sixteenth century, Burgos was the mart through which the whole interior 
trade with the ports in the Bay of Biscay was carried on, and from whence the 
Segovian cloth was sent to all parts of Europe. Its population was then from 
35,000 to 40,000, exclusive of foreigners, who were many in number ; it had 
been reduced to 8,000 or 9,000, the place having declined after the seat of 
government was fixed at hladrid.” — Southey. 

t lu fortification, the salient angle is that which turns from the centre o 
place ; while the re-entering, points directly towards it. 
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le entering points The second line was of the nature and 
profile of a field retrenchment, and well palisaded The 
third, or upper line, was nearly of a similar construction to 
the second, and on the most elevated point of the cone, 
the primitive keep had been formed into an interior re- 
trenchment, with a modern heavy caseniated batter} , named 
after Napoleon 

The situation of this fortified post was very commanding, 
except on the side of the lull of St Michael, the summit of 
which, at less than 300 } aids distance, is nearly on the same 
level with the upper works of the castle, hut separated from 
them by a deep ravine This height was occupied by a 
hornwork* of large dimensions , the front scarp of which, 
hard and slippery, 25 feet in height, stood at an angle of 
about 60®, and was covered by a counterscarp 10 feet m 
depth The branches were not perfect, and the rear had 
been temporanly closed, on intelligence of the fall of Ma- 
drid, by an exceedingly strong palisading No part of the 
front or branches was palisaded or fraised 

The whole of the interior of the hornwork was under 
fire of the battery Napoleon, and its branches were well 
flanked from the works of the castle 

Such was the general outline of the place , and to General 
Dubreton, with a picked garrison of 2,500 men, the defence 
of It was confided The castle was amply provisioned , nine 
heavy guns, eleven field pieces, and six howitzers and mor- 
tars, were alreauy mounted on the works , and as the depot 
for the army of Portugal had been established within the 
walls, the Trench commander bad an abundant supply of 
stores and artiller}, and was thus enabled to increase his 
means of offence to any extent that he pleased, while in 
guns and ammunition the besieging army vv ere so miserahl} 


• ^ horn u crA is a wort hating a front and two branches The front com 
prises a curtain and tiro I alf bastions It is smaller than a croun iforA and 
^cnerall; employed for cfTeclmg aitnilar purposes 
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deficient,- that from the veiy claj' of the investment, Lord 
Wellington expressed strong doubts that he should not 
succeed in his operations. 

Considerable difhculty occurred in bringing the troops 
over the xirlanzon without loss, as every bridge and ford 
were exposed to the lire of the castle. The guards, liow- 
ever, passed the river above the town ; and on the morning 
of the 19th the Lrcnch were driven from three lleches which 
they were constructing, and the allied posts established on 
the dilTerent points of the hill, where any cover was found 
to protect them from the fire of the enemy. 

The hill of St. Michael had been selected as the best 
point from which the French defences co\ild he battered. 
And that night it was determined by Lord Wellington, that 
the horn-work should be stormed. “ The arrangements for 
the attack were, that two parties to storm should march, 
one upon each salient angle of the demi-bastions, and enter 
the ditch at points where the counterscarp was still un- 
finished. At the same time that these parties should ad- 
vance, a firing party of 150 men to march direct on the 
front of the work, halt at the edge of the ditch, and keep 
up a brisk fire on the garrison defending the parapets : 
under protection of this fire, the storming parties in the 
ditch to raise the ladders against the faces of the demi- 
bastions, and escalade them. A third storming part}’^, under 
Major the Honourable Edward Cocks, 79th regiment, to 
be formed behind the fleche, to march round the rear of 
the work, and endeavour to force in at the gorge.” j- 


* The park near Villa Toro contained, besides 1,200 engineering tools — 


18-pounder guns 3 

2‘l'-pounder iron howitzers ... 5 

24'-pounder round shot . . . 900 

24-pounder common shells . . 208 

24-pounder spherical case . . 236 

18-pounder round shot . . . 1306 

Ditto spherical case . . 100 

t Journal of the Sieges. 
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castle clisahk’d llie lew placed 1>3' the engineers in 

battcrv; and nothing remained InU. to resort to the slower 
hut more certain metluMl hy sap and mine.® 

The former was, however, of necessity abandoned. I'lie 
sap when pushed close to the walls was oj)en to n plunging 
fire — while shells were rolled down the hanlc, and heavy 
discharges of musketry kept up from the jiarapet. In 
carrying the ajiproaehes down the hill, the workmen were 
exposed to the whole artillery of the place ; and the only 
wonder was, that men could he induced to labour steadily 
under this terrible cannonade. “ Showers of grape shot 
fell without intermission round the spot, causing an inces- 
sant \vlu'///,ing and rattling amongst the stom's, and appeared 
at the moment to be carrying destruction through the ranks; 
but, except the nccc.ssiiy of instantly carrying off the 
wounded, on account of their ann’erings, it caused little in- 
terruption to the workmen. It w.as remarked here, ns it 
had been on former occasions, that a wound from a grape 
shot is less quietly borne than a wound from a round shot 
or musketry. The latter is seldom known in the night, 
except from the falling of the individual ; whereas the for- 
mcj', not unfrcqucntly, draws forth loud lamentations." •(• 

A gallery was now driven to the base of the cscarpe — the 
parapet of the communication between the upper and lower 
ti'cnchcs being conrplctcd; and a chamber of five feet 


* Return of the killed, v,-oundcd, and missing; ot the army under tlie com- 
mand of General the Jtarquis of Wellington, K.lk, in the siege of the castle 
of Burgos, from the 20tli to the 2Gth Septemher, 1S12, inclusive. 
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erected — and although every day brought with it a serious 
loss, on the 4th of October, two eighteen-pounders and 
three howitzers were placed in battery on the hill of St. 
Michael; and their fire was so well directed and maintained, 
that at four o’clock in the afternoon, the old breach was 
completely exposed, and the mine loaded, tamped, and made' 
ready for explosion. 

The fourth assault met the success that it so well de- 
served. The mine was sprung at five o’clock, and its effect 
was ruinous ; the wall came down in masses — the explosion 
shattering the masonry for nearly one hundred feet, and 
blowing up many of the garrison. “ The assault was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity and spirit. In an instant 
the advanced party were on the ruins ; and, before the dust 
created by the explosion had subsided, were in contact with 
the defenders on the summit of the breach. The party to 
assault the breach were equally regular and equally success- 
ful; and, after a struggle of a few minutes, the garrison 
were driven into their new covered-way, and behind their 
palisades.” '* 

The casualties were not great ; but the preceding opera- 
tions had added heavily to the returns. 'j- 

Lodgements were formed in front of the old and new 
breaches, but the darkness of the night, and the confusion 
into which the stormers and workmen had been thrown, 
rendered both imperfect, and consequently insecure. The 

* Journal of the Sieges. 

•j Return of the killed, wounded, and missing, of the army under the com- 
mand of General the Marquis of Wellington, K.B., in the siege of the Castle 
of Burgos, from the 27th September to the 5th October, inclusive. 
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oUotting evening the French sallied — o^e^tllrned the ga- 
)ions, and inflicted a loss of nearly 150 men. This damage 
ras repaired the next night ; and, as a supply of ammuni- 
ion had reached the park, and comoys were on their uay 
rom Ciudad Rodrigo and hy Corunna, the drooping spirits 
if the besiegers were revived. According to rule, Lord 
kV ellington’s time and means were far too limited to allow 
lim to calculate with any certainty upon the fall of Burgos ; 
)ut from other circumstances it wjs still possible that its 
eduction might be effected.* 

A second sally, on the night of the 7th, was even more 
iisastrous than the former one. The works were greatly 
njured, the entrenching tools carried off, and 200 men 
ailed and wounded. The sortie was bravely repelled — but 
he gallant officer by whom the homwork of St. Michael 
lad been earned, f fell in this unfortunate mUie.X 
The remainder of the siege may be compressed into 
feueral occurrences. Lord ‘Wellington, from the enormous 
xpenditure of musket cartridges, winch his weakness in 
irtillery had rendered una\oidable, felt it necessary to 

* “ I am appiehensive iLat the iiieaDS which I have are not sufijcicnt to 
nable me to take the castle I am informed, howetor, that the enemy are ill 
irovidcd with water , and that their magazines of proTisions are in a place ex* 
losed to be set on fire I think it possible, therefore, that I may have it in 
ny power to force them to surrender, although I may not bo able to lay the 
)lace open to assault. ’ — Letter to Earl Bathurjt, fella Tore, 21tt Sept 1812. 
f Licuh-Colonel the Hon Edward Cocks 

X Heturn of the killed, wounded, and missing, of the army under the com- 
nand of General the Marquis of 'N^ellington, K B , m the siege of the Castle 
)f Bu^os, from the Clh to the lOtli October, 1812, inclusive. 
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change his system of attack: and wliilc the white churcli 
was assailed with liot shot, a gallery was commenced against 
that of San Homan. The former operation hilled — the 
latter, however, was continued with better success. 

The old breach in the second line was cleared again by 
the fire from the horn-work. A new one, on the 18th, was 
declared practicable ; and Lord Wellington determined to 
storm them both, while a strong detachment was to escalade 
the front of the works, and thus connect the attacks upon 
the breaches. 

At half-past four in the evening, a flag was displayed on 
a hill west of the castle, as a signal that the mine was 
sprung. Tlie troops instantl}'' rushed to tlic breaches — and 
both were carried most gallantl 3 % Tlic guards cscaladcd 
the second line ; and some of the German legion actually 
gained the third. But the supports did not come up as 
proinptl}' as they should ; and the French governor, with 
a powerful reserve, rushed from the upper ground, drove 
the assailants beyond the outer line, and cleared the 
breaches. No troops could have fought more gallantly 
than the storming parties ; but numbers prevailed over 
valour, and the attack conseq^uently failed. The allied loss 
on this unfortunate occasion was severe. 

The explosion of the mines had destroyed the greater 
part of the church of St. Roman, and the assailants effected 
a lodgement among the ruins ; — but the following night 
the enemy sallied, drove out the picket, and for a short 
time obtained possession of the building. 

The ruins were once more cleared of the enemy, and a 
gallery commenced from the church against the second 
line — ^but the siege was virtually at an end. The troops 
had been graduallj’- drarni to the front, in consequence of 
threatening movements of the French army, — and on the 
20th, Lord Wellington gave the command of the investing 
force to Major-General Pack, and joined the divisions 
which hitherto had covered the operations against the 
castle. On the evening of the 21st an official order was 
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given to raise the siege And thus a general of consum- 
mate abilities, and a \ictorious army, were obliged to retire 
unsuccessfully from before a third rate fortress, strong in 
nothing but the skill and bravery of the governor and his 
gallant soldiers,” after — the casualties which occurred be 
tween the 18th and 21st being included — sustaining a 
total loss of 509 officers and men killed, and 1,505 wounded 
or missing , a loss in numbers nearly equalling the garrison 
of the place 

The failure of Lord AVellington’s attack on Burgos 
occasioned a powerful sensation in England when the news 
arrived that the siege had been abandoned, and the allied 
army was in full retreat The operations to reduce the 
castle were then freely canaassed, and many were found 
who pronounced the method of attack defective Profes- 
sional men, howeier, will find but little difficulty in deter- 
mining the true causes of the failure It was solely 
attributable to the deficiency of Lord ‘Wellington’s means , 
for the best authonties have agreed that the siege arrange- 
ments were ably planned There were some officers 
who thought those means not judiciously applied “Other 
modes and other points of attack were suggested, and 
even submitted to Lord Wellington , but they were all 
found to be the visionary schemes of men unacquainted ivitli 
the details — beautiful as a whole, but falling to pieces on 
tbe slightest touch His lordship condescended to receive 
the projects ofiered, analysed them, saw their fallacj, and 
rejected them -f- 
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The reduction of a place like Burgos, when the strength 
of tlie French force iinmecliatel)’^ in its vicinity is consi- 
dered, was never undertaken hy a feebler army, with little 
hut its own daring to depend on."*' Tlie allies had no 
experience in this department of the art of war, save what 
they had been taught upon the Peninsula ; and none of the 
divisions before Burgos had been present when the border 
fortresses •were reduced. 

Military success is generall}’’ obtained by a skilful appli- 
cation of means adequate to the object; but how frequently 
has accident compensated for deficiency of power, and 
given to daring deeds a fortunate termination 1 The casual 
direction of a shell, or the explosion of 'a lire-work, has 
produced the fall of a city, on which science in vain would 
have exhausted her resources. At Bm’gos, fortune seemed 
to frown upon the allies ; their most hopeful plans were 
marred by casualties that none could have foreseen ; and 
storm and rain added to difficulties, which nothing but 
untiring labour and an enormous sacrifice of life would have 
succeeded in surmounting. 

One striking trait in the character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is the fearless candour with which, when necessary, 
he imputes error to others, or assumes it liimself, and 
sometimes under circumstances which would warrant none 
other to be the accuser. At the end of' the campaign, in a 
letter addressed to Lord Liverpool, j* while he exonerates 
the government from all blame connected with his failure 


* “ In all the former sieges, almost every misfortune during their progress 
has been readily traced, next to the smallness of the means with which they 
were undertaken, to the defective state of the siege establishments of the army, 
which were seldom equal to draw the full benefit from even the small supplies 
that were brought up. But on this occasion even such as those did not exist : 
there was not the semblance of an establishment of that nature ; not even a 
half-instructed miner, or half-instructed sapper. — barely an artificer — hence 
the deviations from the original project, and the delay in the execution of such 
parts of it as were followed, which, combined with accident, served to render 
the project unavailing .” — Journal of the Sieges. 
t Dated Ciudad Rodrigo, 23d November, 1812. 
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of powder and a few hundred thousand rounds of musket 
ammunition which he sent us. As for the two guns which 
he endeavoured to send, I was obliged to send our own 
cattle to draw them ; and we felt great inconvenience from 
the want of those cattle in the subsequent movements of 
the army.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


' MASSENA ArrOlNTED TO TIIC COMMAND IN TJIE NOUTII— HE HESIONK IN 
TAVOUR or SOUIIAM — THAT OENERAL DETERillNES TO UEEIEVE IIUROOS — 
EORD WEEEINOTON’S DESrATCH — GREAT INEEUIORITV OE THE AEI.IES 
DETERMINES EORD MELEINGTON TO DECLINE A RATTLE AND RETIRE — 
ROUTES OPEN TOR A RETREAT — ROLD AND EUCCESSPUL OPERATION — AI.l.IES 
CROSS THE PISUEUGA — DETAIL OP THE OPERATIONS — HALT UPON THE 
CARRION — LORD AVELLINGTON DECIDES UPON ATTACKING THE ARMIES OP 
THE SOUTH AND CENTRE— DARING EXPLOIT — LORD WELLINGTON TAKES A 
POSITION AT RUEDA — ALLIED CASUALTIES — HILL OUITS THE CAPITAL AND 
RETREATS ON ALRA DC TORMES, AND WELLINGTON ON SAN CIIRISTOVAL — 
ALLIED POSITION — ADVANCE OP THE PRENCH ARMIES — DESPATCH TO LORD 
BATHURST — CHARACTER OP THE RETREAT — ANECDOTES. 

When Lord Wellington sate down before Burgos, the 
army of Portugal remained cantoned along the Ebro with 
an advanced guard only at Briviesca. There, under the 
. immediate direction of Massena, who had been sent spe- 
cially by Napoleon to the northern provinces, its several 
divisions were reorganized and brought into a fit condition 
to take the field. TJie Prince of Essling, however, under 
a plea of illness declined the command, naming General 
Souham his successor. 

A formidable force was now collected between Burgos 
and Yittoria; as the army of Portugal, with the reinforce- 
ments received from France, and by its junction with 
Cafferelli’s corps, amounted to 45,000 fighting men. On 
the 3d of October, Souham assumed the command ; but, 
totally deceived as to the strength of the allied corps round 
Burgos, which at the French head-quarters were supposed 
to amount to 60,000 men, with numerous partida corps, 
besides three British divisions at Madrid, he waited for intel- 
ligence from Valencia, in order that his movements should. 
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correspond with those of the other marshals and the king. 
Swarms of guerillas, however, interrupted all communi- 
cation between the separated corps ; and at last, he was 
indebted to the English newspapers for correct information 
regarding the strength and position of an army, from which 
he w’as distant but a few marches. Learning, therefore, 
that Soult had marched from Granada, and Joseph was 
intent upon the recovery of his capital — that no reinforce- 
ments of any consequence had reached Lord Wellington, 
and that the actual force of the allied army was not more 
than half what had been represented, Souham determined 
to save Burgos if possible; and his movements were thus 
communicated by Lord Wellington to the government at 
home : — 

The enemy on the IStli moved forward a considerable 
body of infantry and six squadrons of cavalry from Briviesca, 
to reconnoitre our outpost at Monasterio. They attacked 
the picket at the bridge in front of the town, but w ere 
repulsed by the fire of a detachment of the infantry of the 
Brunswick Legion. In this affair Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, who commanded at Monas- 
terio, was wounded, but not severely ; and I hope I shall 
soon again have the benefit of his assistance. 

“ I had long had reports of the enemy’s intention to ad- 
vance for the relief of the Castle of Burgos with the army of 
Portugal, reinforced by troops recently arrived from France, 
and with that part of the army of the north which was 
disposable ; and they did advance in considerable force 
against the post of Monasterio, on tho evening of the 18th. 
Lieut. Liznelsl^’, oftheBrunsAvick Legion, who commanded 
a picket in Santa Olalla, disobeyed his orders in remaining 
in that village upon the approach of the enemy; and he 
was taken witli his picket. The enemy consequently 
obtained possession of tlic heights which command the 
town of Monasterio, and our outpost was obliged to retire, 
on the morning of the 19tli, to the Burgos side of the town. 
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I assembled the troops, excepting those necessary for 
carrying on the operations of the siege, as soon as it ap- 
peared, by the enemy’s movement of tlie 18th, that they 
entertained serious intentions of endeavouring to raise it ; 
and placed the allied army on the heights, having their 
right at Ibeas, on the Arlanzon, the centre at Riobena and 
Mijaradas, and the left at Soto Palacios. The enemy’s army 
likewise assembled in the neighbourhood of Monasterio. 

“ They moved forward on the evening of the 20th with 
about 10,000 men, to drive in our outposts from Quintana- 
palla and Olmos. The former withdrew by order ; but the 
latter was maintained with great spirit by the Chasseurs 
Britanniques. Seeing a fair opportunity of striking a blow 
upon the enemy, I requested Lieut.-General Sir Edward 
Paget to move with the 1st and 5th divisions upon the 
enemy’s right flank ; which movement, having been w'ell 
executed, drove them back upon Monasterio ; and our posts 
were replaced in Quintana-palla. 

“ On the morning of the 21st, I received a letter from Sir 
Rowland Hill of the 17th, in which he acquainted me with 
the enemy’s intention to move towards the Tagus, which 
was already fordable by individuals in many places, and was 
likely to become so by an army. 

‘‘ The castle of Chinchilla had surrendered on the 9th 
instant, and General Ballasteros, although he had entered 
Granada on the 17th September, had not assumed the 
position in La Mancha which he had been ordered to assume 
by the Spanish government, at my suggestion. 

“ The enemy’s force in Valencia was supposed to amount 
to not less than 70,000 men, a very lai’ge proportion of 
which, it was expected, would be disposable for service out 
of that kingdom. 

“ I had desired Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill to retire 
from his position on the Tagus, if he should find that he 
could not maintain himself in it with advantage; and it ^vas 
necessary that I should be near him, in order that the corps 
under my command might not be insulated in consequence 
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of tlie nio\ements vlnch he should find himself under the 
necessity of making. I therefore raised the siege of Burgos 
on the night of the 21st, and moved the uliole army back 
towards the Duero ’ ♦ 

The position of Lord "Wellington when the French army 
advanced from Briviesca, was certainly the most dangerous 
of any in which he had been previously, or indeed, was 
subsequently placed His whole force consisted of 21,000 
Anglo-Portuguese, 11,000 Spanish regulars, and the gue- 
rilla cavalry of Julian Sanchez and Marquiuez The 
British and German horsemen were under two thousand 
five hundred sabres, and the artillery, including twelve 
ill appointed Spanish guns, numbered hut forty two pieces, 
and these of an inferior calibre The Fiench army were 
all good soldiers, and exceeded the allies bj twelve thousand 
men, while in those important arms, cavalrj and artillerj, 
tliej were immeasurably supenor, as Souham had more 
than sixty guns, and five thousand admirable horsemen In 
offering battle, Lord Wellington had not only stronger 
numbers to contend against, but his local position was most 
dangerous , while the spmt of his army, from recent reverses, 
had become depressed, and even its discipline had declined 
Iiitelhgen'*e, how ev er, reached the allied general on the 20 th 
that decided him not onlj on refusing to ahide an action, 
hut also upon raising the siege Joseph was advancing 
towards the Tagus , that river liad become in many places 
fordable, and was consequently insecure , the fall of Chin 
chilla had opened the road from Valencia , while by the 
treacherj of Ballasteros, L*a Mancha was undefended, and 
the surrounding countrj and its resources consequently, left 
for Soult to deal with as he pleased To secure a junction 
with HiU was now become a measure of imperious neces 
Eity — a retreat was unavoidable — and to be successful, it 
must be promptly and rapidlj effected 


• DstcICatcion 26t!i OctoLer 1812. 
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Two routes were open by wbicli the allies could fall 
back. That by the bridge of Villaton was .safe from pre- 
sent interruption, but it was longer by a march; Lord 
Wellington therefore determined to cross the Alanzon at 
Burgos, although the operation was critical, as the army 
must defile over fords or bridges enfiladed by the artillery 
of the castle. 

Having apprized the engineers that he intended to with- 
draw the covering force next morning, such stores and 
ordnance as could not be removed were wasted or disabled, 
the French guns buried, and their carriages destroyed ; 
and at eleven that night the artillery commenced their 
retreat by the Villaton road, carrying oiF the heavy guns 
and howitzers. 

“ Finding, however, from the badness of the roads and 
weak state of the bullocks, that they could not get on with 
the three 18-pounders, they knocked all their trunnions off, 
demolished their carriages, and left them on the road ; after 
which, they continued their march to head-quarters at 
Frandovauez, with the five howitzers and a French 
4-pounder, which they reached early the next morning.” 

To defile an army across bridges within musket range of 
the castle batteries, was an operation that required both 
rapidity and silence. All was secretly prepared for the 
attempt — the wheels of the gun carriages were muffled with 
straw — and after dark the position was quietly abandoned. 
Although the night was moonlight, such was the good 
order observed by the troops, that the first division passed 
over without losing a man, or provoking the fire of the 
place. 

“ There is no doubt that this dangerous passage would 
have been accomplished without discovery, had not some 
guerilla horsemen rashly galloped over, and betrayed to 
the garrison the movement of the allies then in progress. 
In anticipation of the attempt, the guns of the works had 
been already trained upon the bridge, and, consequently, 

* Jones’s .Tournal of Sieges. 
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of tile movements vvluch he should find himself under the 
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British and German horsemen were under two thousand 
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offering battle, Lord Wellington had not only stronger 
numbers to contend against, but his local position was most 
dangerous , while the spuit of his army, from recent reverses, 
had become depressed, and even its discipline had declined 
Intelligen'-e, howev er, reached the allied general on the 20th 
that decided him not onl} on refusing to abide an action, 
but also upon raising the siege Joseph was advancing 
towards the Tagus, that river had become in man} places 
fordable, and was consequently insecure , the fall of Chin 
clnlla had opened the road from Valencia , while by the 
treachery of Balla^iteros, La Mancha was undefended, and 
the surrounding count!} and its resources consequently, left 
for Soult to deal with os he pleased To secure a junction 
with Hill was now become n measure of imperious ncces 
sit} — a retreat was unavoidable — and to be successful, it 
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Two routes were open, by wbicb the allies could fall 
back. That by the bridge of Villaton was .safe from pre- 
sent interruption, but it was longer by a march; Lord 
Wellington therefore determined to cross the Alanzon at 
Burgos, although the operation was critical, as the army 
must defile over fords or bridges enfiladed by the artilleiy 
of the castle. 

Having apprized the engineers that he intended to with- 
draw the covering force next morning, such stores and 
ordnance as could not be removed were wasted or disabled, 
the French guns buried, and their carriages destroyed; 
and at eleven that night the artillery commenced their 
retreat hy the Villaton road, carrying off the heavy guns 
and howitzers. 

“ Finding, however, from the badness of tlie roads and 
weak state of the bullocks, that they could not get on with 
the three 18-pounders, they knocked all theu’ trunnions off, 
demolished their carriages, and left them on the road ; after 
which, they continued their march to head-quarters at 
Fraudovauez, with the five howitzers and a French 
4-pounder, which they reached early the next morning.” 

To defile an army across bridges within musket range of 
the castle batteries, was an operation that required both 
rapidity and silence. All was secretly prepared for the 
attempt — the wheels of the gun carriages were muffled with 
straw — and after dark the position was quietly abandoned. 
Although the night was moonlight, such was the good 
order observed by the troops, that the first division passed 
over without losing a man, or provoking the fire of the 
place. 

“ There is no doubt that this dangerous passage would 
have been accomph'shed without discovery, had not some 
guerilla horsemen rashly galloped over, and betrayed to 
the garrison the movement of the allies then in progress. 
In anticipation of the attempt, the guns of the worlcs had 
been already trained upon the bridge, and, consequently, 
* Jones's Journal of Sieges, 
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the first discharge from the French artiUet} was destructl^ e , 
but the range was lost after a round or two, and in the 
darkness it could not be recovered. By this bold and 
well-planned manoeuvre, liord Wellington extricated his 
entire baggage and field equipage , and the allies were 
placed on the other side of the Arlanzon, and in the direct 
line of tlieir retreat, with a loss comparatively trilling. 

In a retreat, an hour gained or lost may make or mar its 
fortune; and Lord Wellington reached Cellada del Camino 
and Hormillas before Souham was apprized that the allied 
position had been abandoned 

On the 23d, the main body of the allies crossed the 
Pisuerga, the right at Torquemada,* and the left at Cor- 
doviUa , but, by extraordinary marching, the French were 
enabled to overtake the rear-guard, and atVenta de Pozo 
a sharp combat ensued, which, with the succeeding afiairs 
that marked this celebrated retreat until the evening of the 
26th, were tlius detailed bj Lord Wdlington, in a portion 
of his despatch from Cabezon — 

** The enemy followed our movement with their whole 
army. Our rear guard consisted of the two light battalions 
of the King’s German Legion, under Colonel Halkett, and 
of Major-General Anson’s bngade of cavalry , and Maior- 
General Bock’s brigade was halted at the Venta del Pozo, 
to give them support, the whole under the command of 
Lieut -General Sir Stapleton Cotton Don Julian Sanchez 
. marched on the left of the Arlanzon , and the party of 


• * Torquemada witnessed a most disgrtceful scene of not and confusion 
on the part of the British There immci sc wme stores were found and plun 
dered — and it was computed that at ore time, 12 000 men were lying in the 
streets and houses m a state of helpless intoxication Nor was the hoisted 
sobriety of the French proof against the temptation which these well siorcd 
cellars presented. On their subsequent occupation of the town Souham was 
obliged to stay his march for twelve hours — for his own corps numbered 
more drunVards even than that of Lord Wellington Iie/onri p/ /Ae Drilnh 
jfrrtitt 
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guerillas heretofore commanded by the late Marquinez,* in 
the hills on the left of our rear guard. 

“ Major-General Anson’s brigade charged twice, with 
great success, in front of Celada del Camino, and the enemy 
were detained above three hours by the troops under 
Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, in the passage of the 
Hormaza, in front of that village. 

“ The rear guard continued to fall back in the best order, 
till the guerillas on the left having been driven in, they 
rode towards the flank of the rear guard of Major-General 
Anson’s brigade, and four or five squadrons of the enemy 
mixed with them. These were mistaken for Spaniards, and 
they fell upon the flank and rear of our troops. We sus- 
tained some loss ; and Lieut.-Colonel Telly, of the 16th 
dragoons, having had his horse shot, was taken prisoner. 

“ The delay occasioned by this misfortune enabled the 
enemy to bring up a very superior body of cavalry, which 
was charged by Major-General Bock’s and Major-General 
Anson’s brigades, near the Venta del Pozo, but unsuccess- 
fully ; and our rear guard was hard pressed. The enemy 
made three charges on the two light battalions of the King’s 
German Legion, formed in squares, but were always re- 
pulsed with considerable loss by the steadiness of these two 
battalions. They sufiered no loss, and I cannot sufficiently 
applaud their conduct, and that of Colonel Halkett, who 
commanded them. 

. “ The exertions and conduct of Lieut.-General Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, and of the officers and stafiP attached to 
him, throughout this day, were highly meritorious ; and 
although the charge made by the cavalry was not success- 
ful, I had the satisfaction of observing great steadiness in 
their movements. Major Bull’s troop of horse artillery, 
under Major Downman and Captain Ramsay, distinguished 
themselves. 

“ The army continued its march on the Sd-th, and took 
up its ground on the Carrion, with its right at Duenas, and 

* He was murdered hy one of Ins own troop. 
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left at Villi munel, and the 1st bitt 1st guirds joined us 
from Coruni I halted there on the 25th, and the enemy 
attach.ed our left at Villa munel Thej were repulsed, 
howeier, by the 5tli division of infintrj, under the com- 
mand of Mijor-General Oaivald, m the absence of Lieut 
General Leith, on account of indisposition 

I Ind directed the 3d battalion of the royals to march 
to Palencia, to protect the destruction of the bridges over 
the Carnon at that place, but it appears that the enemy 
assembled in such force at that point, that Lieut -Colonel 
Campbell thought it necessary to retire upon Villa-munel, 
and the enemy passed the Carnon at Palencia This ren- 
dered it necessary to change our front, and I directed Major- 
General Oswald to throw back our left, and the Spanish 
troops upon the heights, and to maintain the Carrion with 
the nght of the 5th division The bridge of Villa munel 
was destroyed, but the enemy discovered a ford,* and passed 
over a considerable body of cavalry and infantry. 1 made 
Major-General Pringle and Bng.-General Barnes attack 
these troops, under the orders of Major-General Oswald, 
in which attack the Spanish troops cooperated, and thej 
were driven across the river with considerable loss The 
fire upon the left had been very severe throughout the day, 
from which we suffered a good deal , and Major General 
Don Miguel Alava was unfortunately wounded while car- 
rying on the Spanish infantry in the pursuit of the enemy. 

“ I broke up this morning from the Carnon, and marched 
upon Cabezon del Campo, where I have crossed the 
Pisucrga 

* * S a horaetnan darting out at full speed from the column rode 

down under a 11 gl t of bullets, to the bridge calling out that he was a deserter 
] c read ed the edge of the chasm made bj the explosion and then nolently 
checLing his foaming horse, held up h s hands, exclaiming that he was a lost 
man, and with hurried accents ashed if there was no ford near The good 
natuTCil soldiers pointed to one a 1 ttle waj oIT and tlie gallant fellow haring 
looked earnestly for a few moments as if to fix the exact point wl eeled his 
I orse round, kissed 1 is hand in del sion, and bending over his saddle l>ow 
daaled hack to 1 is o«n con redes amidst s] owers of slot, and shouts of 
la igl ter from IksiIi sid*** 
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Tlie enemj appear to be moving in tliis direction from 
Dueiias. I propose to halt here to-morrow.” 

Having secured the bridges, Lord Wellington halted on 
the Duero for the two-fold purpose of aflbrding rest to the 
dinsions, and time for commissariat arrangements to be 
effected, wbicb the want of means of transport and the 
desertion of the muleteers bad rendered most difiicult. On 
the 26tb, Soubam continued bis pursuit, taking, however, 
the right bank of the river, and thus avoiding an action. 
On the 27 tb, the whole of the French army were displayed 
in front of Cabezon — but the}' gave the allies no annoy- 
ance, excepting by a distant cannonade. For the first time 
during the retreat. Lord "Wellington was enabled to correctly 
ascertain the strength of the arm}' that followed him — and 
that knowledge determined him to retreat immediately 
behind the Duero, and eventually, should circumstances 
require it, across the Tormes. Accordingly, Sir Howland 
Hill was directed to abandon the Tagus altogether, and 
retreat by the passes of the Guadarama ; and thus by 
uniting the allies on the Adaja, enable Lord Wellington to 
attack the armies of the south and centre, and prevent the 
intended junction between them and that of Portugal. 

On the 28th the French, extending by the right, endea- 
voured to force the bridges at Simancas and Valladolid, 
which the brigades of the 7th division successfully defended. 
The enemy then detached troops to Tordesillas ; but that 
bridge was effectually destroyed, and the regiment of 
Brunswick Oels posted in the ruins, to prevent its being 
repaired and rendered passable. 

A chivalrous and successful exploit rendered however, 
Lord Wellington’s precaution unavailing. A detachment of 
the Brunswick light infantry occupied a tower behind the 
ruined arch, and the remainder of the regiment had shel- 
tered themselves in a pine wood. 

“ The French arrived and seemed for some time at a loss, 
but very soon sixty French officers and noncommissioned 
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officers, headed by Captain Guingret, a daring man, formed 
a small raft to hold their arms and clothes, and then 
plunged into the ^Yater, bolding their swords with their 
teeth, and swimming and pushing their raft before them. 
Under protection of a cannonade, they thus crossed this 
great river, though it was in full and strong water, and the 
weather very cold, and having reached the other side, naked 
as they were, stormed the tower. The Brunswick regiment 
then abandoned its position, and these gallant soldiers 
remained masters of the bridge."* 

Guingret’s success produced an immediate change in 
Lord Wellington’s intended operations. Abandoning bis 
regressive movements, he marched by his left, and boldly 
took a position on the heights between Rueda and Torde- 
sillas, holding the enemy sternly in check, and thus pre- 
venting them from profiting by their daring enterprize. 
The bridges at Toro and Zamora bad been rendered im- 
passable — and aware that time would be necessary before 
the river could be passed, the allied leader halted until the 
Cth, awaiting the result of Hill’s movements, by which it 
was expected that he would gain the Adaja on the 8d. 

During these important operations, the casualties on botli 
sides had been severe; and from the retreat commenced 
until the allies halted on the heights of Rueda, they sus- 
tained a loss of nearly nine hundred inen.f 

• Napier. 

t Keturn of killed, wounded, and raissiog, m the moTcmenta of the amijri 
under the command of General the Mar(|o» of W'cllinglon, K.B , from the 
22d to the 20th October, Jncluswe. 
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In the meantime, IL'll was executing the orders lie liad 
received with Ins accustomed zeal and success ; and as he 
had a discretionary power from Lord AVcllington, either to 
retire by the valley of the Tagus or the passes of the G ua- 
dararaa, he chose the latter. After destroying the stores 
in La China, and burning his pontoons, he quitted the 
capital, and concentrated the whole of his divisions near 
Majadahonda on the 3 1st of October. 

On the 2d, the armies of the soutli and centre united in 
the vicinity of Madrid ; the King entering the capital on 
the Sd, and Soult moving slowly after the allies. On the 
4th, after restoring tlie authorities who had been deposed, 
Joseph rejoined the Duke of Dalmatia. 

Hill, in the meantime, had been marching upon Arevalo, 
when Wellington’s orders altered the line of his retreat. 
The bridge of Toro had been rendered passable sooner by 
several days than had been expected, and hence, otlier 
combinations became necessary. To unite with Hill, and 
attack the army of the south, would now be dangerous, 
as before it had been desirable — for Souham, with both 
Toro and Tordesillas in his possession, could fall upon the 
allied rear ; while, if Hill reached the Duero, the want of 
bridges or pontoons would secure Souham from attack, 
while Soult, by taking the route of Kontiveros, could reach 
the Tonnes before the allies. Sir Rowland accordingly 
was directed to march rapidly on Alba de Tormes, while 
Wellington fell back on his old position — the heights of San 
Christoval. These movements were simultaneously effected 
— and 'the allied general, for the third time, placed his 
divisions upon ground that had* already been immortalized 
by his victory. 

The position of the allied army extended from San 
Christoval to the right bank of the Tormes at Aldea Len- 
gua — and to the bridge of Alba, on the left. Three hun- 
dred Spaniards garrisoned the castle ; the town being 
defended by a brigade of the second division, under Major- 
General Howard, on the right of the rivei', supported on 
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the left by Hamilton’s Portuguese. Another brigade of 
the second division was posted in the neighbourhood of the 
fords of Encinas and Huerta; and the third and fourth 
divisions remained at Calvarrasa de Arriba. The light 
division and Spanish infantry were in Salamanca — ^Pack’s 
brigade occupied Aldea Lengua — Bradford’s were at Ca- 
brerizos — and the British cavalry,' beyond the river 
covered the front of the entire. 

The allies were thus posted when the united armies of 
the north, south, and centre, whose junction had been 
already secured, advanced to Uie Tormes; and the sub- 
sequent operations, which ended both the retreat and the 
campaign, were thus detailed in the official despatch to 
Lord Bathurst, dated Ciudad Rodrigo, 19th Nov. 1812.’ 

" On. the 9th, the enemy drove in the pickets of Major- 
General Long’s brigade of cavalry in front of Alba ; and 
Major-General Long was obliged to withdraw Ids troops 
through Alba on the morning of tlic 10th. In the course 
of the day, the enemy’s whole army approached our posi- 
tions on the Tormes ; and they attacked the troops in Alba 
with 20 pieces of cannon and a considerable body of infantry. 
They made no impression on them, however, and withdrew 
the cannon and the greatest part of the troops in the night, 
and this attack w’as never rcncw'cd. 

“ I enclose Lieut.-Gencral Hamilton’s report to Sir 
Rowland Hill of the transactions ofAlba, which were highly 
creditable to the troops employed. From the lOth to the 
14-th, the time was passed in various reconnaissances, as 
well of the fords of the Tonnes, as of the position which the 
troops under my command occupied, on the right of that 
river in front of Salamanca ; and, on the 14th, the enemy 
crossed that river in force at the fords near Encinas, about 
two leagues above Alba. 

“ I immediately broke up from San Cbristoval, and 
ordered the troops towards the Arapilcs ; and ns soon as I 
had ascertained the direction of the enemy b nurcli from 
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file fords, I moved witli tlic 2d division of infantry, and all 
the cavaliy I could collect, to attack them, leaving Lieut. 
General Sir Rowland Hill with the 4th and Licut.-General 
Hamilton’s dl\isions in front of Alba, to protect this move- 
ment, and the od division in reserve on the Arapiles, to 
secure the possession of that position. 

“ The enemy, ]\owever, was already too strong, and too 
strongly posted at IMozarbes to be attacked ; and I confined 
myself to a cannonade of their cavalry, undercover of which 
I reconnoitred their position. 

“ In the evening I withdrew all the troops from the 
neighbourhood of Alba to the Arapiles, leaving a small 
Spanish garrison in the castle, with directions to evacuate 
it, if the)' should find that the enemy retired, and having 
destroyed the bridge. 

“ In the course of the night and following morning 1 
moved the greatest part of the troops through Salamanca, 
and placed Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Edward Paget with the 1st 
division of infantry on the right at Aldca Tejada, in order 
to secure that passage for the troops over the Zurguen, in 
case the movements of the enemy on our right fiank should 
render it necessary for me to make choice either of giving 
up my communication with Ciudad Rodrigo or Salamanca. 

“ On the morning of the 15th, I found the enem}' fortify- 
ing their position at Mozarbes, which they had taken up 
the night before, at the same time that they were moving 
bodies of cavalry and infantry towards their own left, and to 
our communications with Ciudad Rodrigo. It was obvious 
that it was the enemy’s intention to act upon our communi- 
cations ; and as they were too strong, and too strongly 
posted for me to think of attacking them, I determined to 
move upon Ciudad Rodrigo. I therefore put the army in 
march in three columns, and crossed the Zurguen, and then 
passed the enemy’s left flank, and encamped that night 
on the Valmuza. We continued our march succes- 
sively on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and this day, when part 
of the army crossed the Agueda, and the whole will cross 
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that river to-morrow, and canton between the Agueda and 
Coa. 

“ The enemy followed our movement on the IGthwith a 
large body, probably' the whole of the cavalry, and a con- 
siderable body of infantry ; but thej*^ did not attempt to 
press upon our rear. They took advantage of the ground 
to cannonade our rear guard, consisting of the light dinsion, 
under Major General Alten, on tlie l7th, on its passage of 
the Huebra at San Munoz, and occasioned some loss.* 

The troops have suffered considerably from the severity 
of the weather : which, since tlie 13th, has been worse than I 
have ever known at this season of the year. The soldiers, 
as usual, straggled from their Tegiments in searcli of plunder, 
and I am apprehensive that some may have fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. 

“ I am sorry to add, that we have had the misfortune to 
lose Lieut.-General Sir Edward Paget, who was taken pri- 
soner on the 17th. He commanded the centre column, and 
the fall of rain having greatly injured the roads, and swelled 
the rivulets, there was an interval between the 5th and 7th 
divisions of infantry. Sir Edward rode alone to the rear to 
discover the cause of this interval, and ns the road passed' 
tlirough a wood, either a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry 
had got upon the road, or he missed the road, and fell into 
their hands in the wood. I understand that Sir Edward 

• Retum'of the killed, wouoded, and missing, in the operations ofthearmy 
under the command of General the Marquis of W’ellington, K.E., from the 
15th to the 19th of Norember, Inclusive. 
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DESPATCH TO LORD BATHURST. 03 

was not woundedj but I cannot suflicicntly regret the ]o.ss 
of his assistance at this moment.®' 

In my despatch of the 7th instani, I communicated to 
your lordship my opinion of the strength of the enemy ns 
far as I could, judge of it from the reports I had received, 
and froin what I had seen. I l\ave since learnt that General 
Caffarelli, ^Yith the army of the north, certainly remained 
joined with the army of Portugal. ICing .Toscpli left hladrid 
on the 4th instant, and arrived at Peharanda on the 8tb, 
leaving at Madrid the civil authorities of liis government, 
and a small garrison. These authorities and troops evacu- 
ated Madrid on the 7th, and marched for Castille; and 
Colonel Don Juan Palecca took possession of that cit}'. 

“ Your lordship will have seen General Ballasleros’s 
letter of the 24-th October to the Regenc}’’, from which you 
will ohsen'e that he disobeyed the orders of the govern- 
ment given to him at my suggestion, to march Ins troops 
into La Mancha, and hang upon the enemy’s left flank, 
because the Regency and Cortes had offered mo the chief 
command of the Spanish armies. 

“ General Virues, who succeeded to the command upon 
General Ballasteros being removed, had not advanced 
farther than Jaen, when I last heard from that quarter on 
the 8th instant. 

“ The whole of the enemy’s disposable force in Spain 
was therefore upon the Tormes in the middle of this month, 
and they were certainly not less than 80,000 men,, but 


* “ From the account of a French olHcer to one of ours on that afternoon 
across the Huehra, I am inclined to believe that his want of sight was the 
immediate cause of his being tahen. He said that a non-commissioned ofllcer 
had knocked off his hat, but had not hurt him, and that he then surrendered 
himself. As he was remarkably well mounted, there is no doubt that he might 
have got away, either before receiving this blow, if he had been able to see the 
enemy, or afterwards if he had been able to see his way. But his want of 'siglit 
is a terrible disadvantage. The interval between the 5th and 7th divisions 
could not have been more than half a mile, and the French could not have 
been on or near the road more than five mintes .” — Letter to Hon. Berlcelcij 
Paget. 
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more probably 90,000 Of these, 10,000 ^\c^e cavalry , 
and as the army of Portugal alone had 100 pieces of can- 
non, it IS probable that they had not less m all tlian 200 
pieces 

“ I had 52,000 British and Portuguese troops, of which, 
4,000 were British cavalry, on the Tonnes, and from 12,000 
to 16,000 Spaniards, and although I should have felt no 
hesitation in trying the issue of a general action on ground 
which I should have selected, I did not deem it expedient 
to risk the cause on the result of an attack of the enemy in 
a position which they had selected and strengthened 

“ I entertained hopes that I should have been able to 
prevent the enemy from crossing the Tormcs, in which case, 
they must have attacked me in the position of San Chris 
toval, or must have retired, leaving us in possession of the 
Ime of the Tormes I considered either to be likely to be 
attended by so many advantages to the cause, that I deemed 
It expedient to delay my march from the Tomies till the 
enemy should be actually established on the left of that 
river, and if the weather had been more favourable, we 
should have made the movement without inconvenience or 
loss 

It IS difficult to form a judgment of the enemy’s inten- 
tions at present They have not pushed any t*’oops beyond 
the Yeltes, and very few beyond the Huebra But it is 
obvious, and a general sense is said to prevail among the 
French officers, that until they can get the better of the 
allied army , it is useless to attempt the conquest and settle- 
ment of Spam , and as far as I can form a judgment from 
one of Marshal Soult’s letters to the king in cipher, which 
was intercepted, and fell into my hands some time ago, it 
was his opinion, and he urged that Portugal should be made 
the seat of the war 

“ The result of the campaign, however, though not so 
favourable as I at one moment expected, or as it would Inve 
been, if I could hav e succeeded lo the attack of the Castle of 
Bur ms, or if General Ballasteros had made the movement 
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into La ]\'Ianclia which was suggested, is still so favourable, 
that this operation appears out of the question. 

“ The strong places of Ciudad Rodrigo andBadajoz being 
in our possession, and Almeida being re-established, it is 
not easy'for the enemy to penetrate by either of the great 
entrances into Portugal ; and although the two former of 
these places (particularly the first-mentioned) are neither in 
the state of defence, nor garrisoned as I should wish to see 
them, having deprived the enemy of their ordnance, arsenals, 
and magazines in Andalusia, at Madrid, at Salamanca, and 
Valladolid, it does not appear possible that these places 
should be attacked. 

'' I conclude, therefore, that for the present they will 
canton their army in Old Castile, and in the valley of the 
Tagus, and will wait for the arrival of fresh reinforcements 
and means from France.” 

* t 

The best military summary of this memorable retreat is 
probably contained in the despatches of him who directed 
it ; and in the annals of modern war, no series of operations 
will be found, in which there was more to interest, or more 
to admire. Victory is not a certain proof of talent ; and 
battles have been gained, in which every disposition was at 
variance with the rules of art — and the success of the field 
arose even from the errors or the ignorance of the commander. 
In war, skill does much ; but sometimes fortune does more. 
His hour of conquest is not the time to test the abilities of 
a general, — try him amid difficulties and disasters — and 
passing by his victorious advance, maik well his conduct 
when retreating.’" 

* Defending liis 'brother’s conduct in the past campaign, the Marquis 
'Wellesle}^ with considerable warmth, thus continued : — “ For my part, if I 
were called on to give my impartial testimony of the merits of your great 
general, I confess before Heaven, I would not select his victories, brilliant as 
they were — I would go to the moments when difficulties pressed and crowded 
on him — when he had but the choice of extremities — when he was overhung 
by superior strength. It is to his retreats that I would go for the proudest 
and most undoubted evidence of his ability.” 

VOL. III. F 
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"VV^ell might Lord Wellington describe that period of the 
campaign, from the night upon which he abandoned the 
height of St Michael, until he halted before the Arapiles, 
as “ the worst military situation” in which a British gene 
ral had been placed. With a weak and dispirited army 
he commenced a retreat of two hundred miles, followed 
by a force physically and numerically superior * The coun- 
try he traversed afforded many fine positions for defence, 
but they were the most dangerous a general can occupy 
The route was everywhere intersected by swollen rivers, 
whose safe passage depended on the accuracy with w Inch 
the regressive movements were effected — while severe 
rains, deep roads, and the sudden rising of tributary streams, 
rendered it almost impossible to lime the marching of a 
column with that precision on which the nice combinations 
of an army are dependent To fall back over a fiat surface 
IS much more hazardous than to retire by a hill country . 
In the latter, cavalry can seldom act, and artillery is useless 
Every mountam pass presents an obstacle to pursuit— 
they are positions the most embarrassing to a general — 
they cannot he forced in front, and the time they require 
m being turned, allows a retreating army to move leisurely 
away, and consequently, impose forced marches on an 

• The Itinerary, from Burgos to Salamanca as pursue^ during the retreat 
would be — 

M te. 


Burgos to Cellada del Csmino Id 

Yenta del Moral (on tl e Arlanzon) Id 

Torquemada (on tbe Pisuerga) Id 

Duerras . 8 

Cabezon . Id 

Valladolid . 8 

Bridges of the Daero (Pun ta and Tudela) 8 

Reuda 12 

Tordesillas 8 

Caslrejon 2S 

Pituerga ^ 25 

Salamanea td 


177 
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ndvnnciiijr one lo ('verEnkc it. Henci', \vit!i the exception 
of the weather, which at times was {h'sporate enough, of 
the two celehrated retreats, Wellington’s was more dillieull 
than Moore’s. ’J’he former's was open at every moment to 
attack — lateral roads hranched oU' )Ji every direction; 
cavalry could act in all parts of the country; there were 
no mountain positions tt^ defend; nor were tlie flanks of 
the retiring columns secure for an Innir. 

Other circinnst.'mees added scritmsly to Lord MVlh’ng- 
ton’s emharrassm'mts. 'I’he relaxed discipline of tin- soldiers 


had risen to an alarming height, aiul the more so, hecanse 
the privations they endured were hnt t(‘mj)orary, and their 
marches not unusually severe. U’iie execs 'cs of the soldiery 
at 'J’orqnemada, were fully equalled hy Hill’s nsar guard 
at Yaldemoro — and hundreds of these hesoitod wretches 
were picked u]) hy the enemy in the cellars they had j)lun* 
dered. ])rimkcnncss j)roduced cruelly — and many of the 
peasantry hitherto well nflccted to the rdlies, perished hy 
the hands of inftnialed .‘■avagos, who .seemed reckless 
whether friend or foe became the victim of their ferocity. 
On the first day’s march from ^^adrid, seventeen murdered 
peasants were reckoned either l3'ing on the road or thrown 
into the ditches. 

Another mischievous hreach of discipline had become 
very general. Numerous herds of swine wore found among 
the woods, and the soldiers broke from their columns, and 
commenced shooting j)igs wliercvcr thc>'’ could be found. 
The spattering fire kept up in the forest by these marau- 
ders, occasioned frequently an unnecessary alarm, and thus 
disturbed the brief space allowed for rest to the exhausted 
soldiers. Nothing but the greatest sovcrit}’’ checked this 
most dangerous offence ; and though two of the delinquents, 
w'licn taken “ red-handed” and in tlic very fact, were hanged 
in the sight of their guilty comrades, the evil was not 
abated by example ; for hunger had made starving soldiei's 
indifferent to the desperate consequences their offending 
w'as certain to draw’ down. 
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But the most serious cause for Lord Wellington’s dis- 
pleasure arose in the misconduct of some regimental ofiieers, 
and the indifference of more, and those feelings in the 
commander n ere increased, by recollecting the zeal and 
devotion with which his orders had been hitherto obejed 
Apathy among inferior officers, however, was not the only 
annoyance the allied general had to contend against , for 
at this trying time, men were found who presumed to 
question the dispositions of their chief, and actually dis- 
obeyed the orders he Ind given 

On the last day of the retreat, when the allies fell back 
from the Iluehra to Rodngo, the broken surface of a 
country, “flat, marshy, and scored with water gullies,’ 
rendered the recession of the columns without loss or 
confusion a very delicate operation Lord Wellington had 
made the necessary arrangements to effect lus object , and 
Napier records the following singular but characteristic 
occurrence, which the orders of the allied general pro- 
duced — 

Knowing that the most direct road was impassable, 
he had directed the divisions by another road, longer, and 
apparentlj more difficult , this seemed such an e'atraordinary 
proceeding to some general officers, that, after consulting 
together, they deemed their commander unfit to conduct 
the army, and led thoir troops by what appeared to them 
the fittest line of retreat’ Meanwhile Wellington, who 
had, before daylight, placed himself at an important point 
on his own road, waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
leading diMSion until dawn, and then suspecting something 
of what had happened, galloped to the other road, and 
found the would be commanders stopped by that flood 
which his arrangements had been made to avoid The 
insubordination and the danger to the whole army w ere 
alike glaring, j et the practical rebuke was so sei ere and 
well timed, the humihation so complete, and so deeply 
f(.lt, that, wath one proud sarcastic observation, indicating 
contempt more than anger, he led back the troops and 
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drew off all liis forces safel3\ However, some confusion 
and great danger still attended the operation ; for even on 
this road one water-gully was so deep that the light 
division, which covered the rear, could onl}'' pass it man 
by man over a felled tree ; and it was fortunate that Soult, 
unable to feed his troops a day longer, stopped on the 
Huebra with his main bodj’^, and only sent some cavalry to 
Tamames. Thus the allies retired unmolested.” 

With tins occurrence, the difficulties of the retreat ter- 
minated, — the French desisting from their pursuit, and the 
allies reaching the high grounds near Rodrigo, which 
afforded plent}!- of fuel for their bivouacs, while ample 
supplies were forwarded from the city for their use. 
Immediate assistance was despatched to succour sick or 
wounded men who had straggled from the line of march ; 
and the British light cavalry and guerillas of Julian Sanchez 
succeeded in recovering fifteen hundred of these wanderers, 
who had escaped the enemy’s patrols, and were perishing 
in the woods from cold and hunger. 

Head-quarters were established at Ciudad Rodrigo on 
the 20th, and part of the allied army cantoned in the sur- 
roimding villages, and along the banks of the Agueda ; 
while Hill was detached with a strong corps and the 
Spanish division of Penne Villemur into Estremadura, and 
having crossed the Sierra de Grata on the 18th, he occupied 
Coria on the 20th. 

One of the unavoidable annoyances to which commanding 
officers are exposed, is to have operations still in progress, 
criticised by persons who cannot understand the numerous 
combinations by which a great result can only be obtained. 
This was strongly evidenced during the memorable retreat 
to the Agueda ; and it would afford a useful lesson to the 
young soldier, to turn to the newspapers of that day, and 
remark the ignorance and presumption with which the 
operations of the allied general were censured by English 
jorurnalists at home, on the authority of persons then with 
the army, to whom the complicated movements of Lord 
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W ellington ore perfectly unintelligible. In their letters 
to England, rapid marches were described as preliminary 
measures for an abandonment of the Peninsula, and the 
sudden alterations in the line of the retreat, which secured 
the safety of the army, were described as the sure fore- 
runners of disaster. But to those splendid displays of 
genius which marked the operations throughout, they were 
insensible. The initial movement when the Ailanzon was 
safely crossed under the batteries of Burgos — the prompt 
decision with which Wellington took a position at 
Rueda,* and paralysed the efforts of his opponent, at the 
very moment when the daring exploit at Tordesillas had 
opened, as Souham supposed, a certain path to victory — 
the well-placed confidence with which he offered battle on 
that glorious field, where “ Marmont’s rashness had been 
fixed with a thunder-bolt,” and, by beautiful movements, 
Soult’s cautious skill rendered unavailing f — all these fine 
strokes of generalship were overlooked, and in the British 


* '* I found Lord W«llingtoa mhabiling a ver;? lodifTerent quarter m the 
village of Kueda, hut, notivithsUoding the reverse he had auslained, appareotly 
m the same excellent spirits, the same collected, clear, distinct frame of mind, 
that never varied or forsook him, during the numberless embarrassing events 
and anxious occasions that naturallr occurred to agitate a commander during 
the long and arduous struggle nhtch be conducted with such firmness and 
judgment .”— liny 

+ “ About two o’clock Lord Wellington, feeling himself too weak to attack, 
and seeing the French cavalry pointing to (he Ciudad Rodrigo road, judged 
the king’s design was to establish a fortified head of cantonments at Mozarbes, 
and then operate against the allies’ communication with Ciudad Rodrigo , 
wherefore suddenly casting his army mto three columns, he crossed the 
Jiinguen, and then covering hts left flank with his cavalry and guns, defiled, 
in order of battle, before the enemy at little more than cannon shot. With a 
wonderful boldness and facility, and good fortune also, for there was a thick 
fog and a heavy ram, which rendered the bye ways and fields, by which tho 
enemy moved, nearly impassable, while the allies had the use of the high 
roads, he carried hia whole army w one mass quite round the French left 
thus I e gamed the V’almnsa river, where he halted for the night, in the rear 
of those who had been threatening* him in front, only a few hours before 
hapttr. 
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capital tlie destruction of the allied army on the Tonnes 
was announced as inevitable, at the very moment when it 
was reposing on the banks of the Agueda, after the fatigues 
of one of the ablest retreats which history records. 
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CANTClS\lEST8 O* TtlG SRESCB AHO At-tlES — tOSSGS OF THE FAST CAlf- 
PAIGV — REfOSt REQUIRED BY BOTH ARUICS — CIRCULAR LETTER ADDRESSED 
TO COMMAfJDtNO orriCERS AT FRENADA— IT CPEATE8 AN EXTRAO^DIHAFY 
SENSATION — STATE OP TAUTIBS IN ESOLAND — OPENING OP rARlIASlLNT— 
SPEECHES OP THE OPrOSITtOK— CONFtICTINO OPINIONS RESPECTINO THE 
POLICY OP CONilNUIVO THE WAR, AND ON A VOTE OF TIIAMIS TO LORD 
WELLINGTON, AND THE ARMY— SPEECHES OF if ARQVIS WELLESLEY AND EARL 
GREY— ULTERIOR EFFECTS. 

"WiNTrii set in, and Lord Wellington took up cantonments 
best suited to restore the health and discipline of the 
soldiery, and fit them for that memorable campaign, which 
closed the military dynasty of France and the contest on 
the Peninsula. The head-quarters of the French armies 
Were settled early in December ; that of the south occupied 
Toledo; the northern was at Valladolid ; and Joseph, with 
the centre and his guards, took post at Segovia. 

The allies were distributed as extensively as security 
with comfort would permit. Coria and Placencia were 
occupied by Hill, having a strong detacliment in Bejar, 
Two divisions had their cantonments in Upper Beira, and 
round Gastello Branco. Of the Spanish corps, one retired 
to Galicia, another into Estremadura, and a third gar- 
risoned Ciudad Rodrigo. The allied infantry were quar- 
tered with the light division and Anson’s cavalry on the 
Agueda, and the remainder on the hanks of the Duero. 
The cavalry moved to tlie valley of the Mondogo, excepting 
tlio Portuguese, who were collected at Moncorvo. 
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Pour months of continued operations had occasioned 
enormous losses both to the allies and the enemy. But 
though in total amount the French might have been con- 
siderably greater, their numbers had never deteriorated, 
for their casualties .were more than replaced by the re- 
inforcements which continually joined them. With the 
allies the case was different ; for the troops sent out from 
England bore no proportion to those expended in the 
recent contest. In the opening of the campaign the balance 
was heavily against the French ; and from the advance 
across the Duero, on the 18th of July, until they repassed 
thatrivei', on the 30th, their loss had exceeded fourteen thou- 
sand men, while that of the allies was under six thousand.'* 
But from the time that Burgos was invested until the 
Huebra was crossed, the allied casualties, occasioned chiefly 
by the drunkenness and insubordination of the soldiery, 
rose fearfully above the enemy’s ; as during the operations 
of the double retreat, on a moderate computation, eight 
thousand men were killed, wounded, or made prisoners. 

Both armies felt a necessity for repose ; and although 
Lord Wellington was assured that Soult intended to break 
into Portugal by the valley of the Tagus, and the report 
was strengthened from the circumstance of the French 
marshal remaining with his corps well in hand upon the 
Upper Tonnes ; still, though he disbelieved that such was 
Soult’s design, the allied commander took precautionary 
measures for securing the pass of Perales, and by the 
position of his cantonments rendering his troops disposable 
should an emergency require it. But the allied cantonments 
were undisturbed — as Wellington had exercised his usual 
judgment in the choice of a position. By the Tagus, the 

* During the brief space of twelve days 20,000 men were rendered /wrs de 
combat. In the returns the French had one field-marshal and seven general 
officers ; the allies one field-marshal and four generals, killed and wounded. 
Three partial actions and a battle were fought, — the French marching two 
hundred miles, and the allies one hundred and sixty. Of trophies the French 
lost many ; the allies none. 
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Duero, and the Mondego, lie possessed the immense 
advantage of water carnage, and ** having also the interior 
and shorter lines, he was m a more menacmg position for 
offence, and a more easy position for defence , wherefore, 
though he had ordered all boats to be destroyed at A1 
marez, Arzohispo, and other poiiite where the great roads 
came down to the Tagus, the French, as anx-ious to pre- 
vent him from passing that river as he was to prevent 
them, sent parties to destroy what had been overlooked 
Each feared that the other would move, and yet neither 
wished to continue the campaign — Wellington, because his 
troops wanted rest, more than one third being m the 
hospitals, the French, because they could not feed their 
men, and had to refix their general base of operations, 
broken up and deranged as it was by the guerillas * 

To recoier the health of the troops was Lord Welling 
ton s first care , his next was to restore their discipline, 
and reorganize the army anew Determined that the 
latter should be effected, be addressed the officers com 
manding divisions and brigades, by a circular letter, dated 
Frenada, 28th November 1812 — 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I have ordered the army into cantonments, in which I 
hope that circumstances will enable me to keep them for 
some time, during which the troops ivill receive their 
clothing, necessaries, 5k.c , which are already in progress, 
by different lines of communication to the several divisions 
of brigades 

But besides these objects, I must draw your attention 
in a very particular manner to the stale of discipline of the 
troops The discipline of everj army, after a long and 
active campaign, becomes m some degree relaxed, and re 
quires the utmost attention on the part of the general and 
otlier officers to bring it back to the state in which it ought 
to he for service , hut I am concerned to hav e to observe, 

• Nap er 
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tliat the army under my command has fallen off in this 
respect in the late campaign to a greater degree than any 
army with which I have ever served, or of which I have 
ever read. Yet this army has met with no disaster ; it has 
suffered no privations which hut trifling attention on the 
part of the ofiicers could not have prevented, and for which 
there existed no reason whatever in the nature of the 
service • nor has it suffered any hardships, excepting those 
resulting from the necessity of being exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather at a moment when they were 
most severe. 

It must he obvious, however, to every ofiicer, that 
from the moment the troops commenced their retreat from 
the neighbourhood of Burgos on the one hand, and from 
Madrid on the other, the officers lost all command over 
their men. Irregularities and outrages of all descriptions 
were committed with impunity, and losses have been sus- 
tained which ought never to have occurred. Yet the 
necessity for retreat existing, none was ever made on 
which the troops had such short marches ; none on wliich 
they made such long and repeated halts; and none on- 
which the retreating armies were so little pressed on their 
rear by the enemy. 

“We must look, therefore, for the existing evils, and 
for the situation in which we now find the army, to some 
cause besides those resulting from the operations in which 
we have been engaged. 

“ I have no hesitation in attributing these evils to the 
habitual inattention of the officers of the regiments to their 
duty, as prescribed by the standing regulations of the ser- 
vice, and by the orders of this army. 

I am far from questioning the zeal, still less the gal- 
lantry and spirit of tlie officers of the army ; and I am quite 
certain that if their minds can be convinced of the necessity 
of minute and constant attention' to understand, recollect, 
and carry into execution the orders which have been issued 
for the performance of their duty, and that the strict 
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performance of tins duty is necessary to enable the army to 
serve the country as it ought to be served, they will in 
future give their attention to these points. 

“ Unfortunately, the inexperience of the officers of the 
army has induced many to consider that the period during 
which an army is on service is one of relaxation fiom all 
rule, instead of being, as it is, the period during which of 
all others every rule for the regulation and control of the 
conduct of the soldier, for the inspection and care of his 
arms, ammunition, accoutrements, necessaries, and field 
equipments, and his horse and hoise appointments; for 
the receipt and issue and care of his provisions; and the 
regulation of all that belongs to Ids food, and the forage 
for his horse, must be most strictly attended to by the 
officers of his company or troop, if it is intended that an 
army — a British army in particular— shall he brought into 
the field of battle in a state of efficiency to meet the enemy 
on the day of trial. 

** These are the points, then, to which I most earnestly 
intreat you to turn jour attention, and the attention of the 
officers of the regiments under your command, Portuguese 
as well as English, during the period in which it may he 
in my power to leave the troops in their cantonments. 
The commanding officers of regiments must enforce the 
orders of the army regarding the constant inspection and 
superintendence of the officers over the conduct of the men 
of their companies in their cantonments ; and they must 
endeavour to inspire the non-commissioned officers nith a 
sense of their situation and authority ; and the non-commis- 
sioned officers must be forced to do their duty by being 
constantly under the view and superintendence of the 
officers. By these means the frequent and discreditable 
recourse to the authority of the proiost, and to punish- 
ments by the sentence of courts martial, will he prevented, 
and the soldiers will not dare to commit the ofTenccs and 
outrages of which there arc too many complaints, when 
they well know that their officers and their non-commis- 
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ivc their eyes and attention turned towards 

sioned odiccrs lui 

them. ndiu" ofltcors of rc{^iments must likewise 

“ The commars of tiic army regardin'^ the constant, real 
enforce (he ordcisoldiers’ arms, ammunition, accoutrements, 
inspection of the in order to prevent at all limes the shamc- 
and necessaries, uinition, and the sale of that article and of 
fill waste of amnessaries. AVith this view both should he 
the soldiers’ neci 

inspected daily. > the food of the soldier, I have frequently 
” In regard tqnentcd in the late campaign, the facility 
observed and lath which the French soldiers cooked in 
and celerity wil those of our army. 

comparison wilh)f this disadvantage is the same with that 
" The cause cdcscription, the want of attention of the 
of ever}’ other rdors of the army, and the conduct of their 
ofllcers to the oimscqucnt want of authority over their con- 
men, and the conen of each company should be appointed 
duct. Certain i in wood, others to fetch water, and others 
to cut and bring, &c. to be cooked; and it would soon be 
to get the meatiis practice were daily enforced, and a par- 
found that if tl seeing the dinners, and for the men dining, 
ticular hour forght to be, equally as for parade, that cook- 
named, as it oulongcr require the inconvenient length of 
ing would no las lately been found to take, and that the 
time which it Inot be exposed to the privation of their 
soldiers would lent at which the army may be engaged in 
food at the mon the enemy. 

• operations with of course, give your attention to the field 
“ You will, scipline of the troops. It is very desirable 
exercise and divs should not lose the habits of marching, 
that the soldiei should march ten or twelve miles twice in 
and the divisiorlie weather should permit, and the roads in 
each week, if tliood of the cantonments of the division 
the neighbour] 

should be dry. ;at that the great object of the attention of 
“ But I repel field officers must be to get the captains 
the general anc 
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and subalterns of the regiments to understand and perform 
the duties required from them, as the only mode by which 
the discipline and efficiency of the army can be restored 
and maintained during the next campaign." 

The publication of this letter, which no common circum- 
stances would have called for, occasioned an extraordinary 
sensation. 'With pain, Lord Wellington had witnessed the 
moral inefficiency of his army exceed by far its physical 
deterioration ; and while experience detected the source 
from whence the mischief had arisen, and duty to the 
country and himself required that it should be thoroughly 
abated, still the reform could not be effected without a 
severe and uncompromising expression of disapprobation — 
and while the misconduct of the soldiery was exposed, blame 
was fearlessly directed against officers of all ranks, some 
of whom, in standing and influence, were not very inferior 
to himself. Tliat there were honourable exceptions — that 
the guards and light division never compromised their 
characters by military offences — and that a more qualified 
censure would probably have been ajuster one, the warmest 
admirers of Lord Wellington will admit ; yet, in the abstract, 
the allied leader had ample reason for his displeasure, while 
the soldiers had some reason for complaint. The general 
was too careful of their efficiency to harass them by marches 
beyond their strength; and ample supplies had been carefully 
collected for their maintenance. But carelessness or inca- 
pacity had imposed privations unnecessarily upon the soldier, 
and thus rendered the foresight of their general unavailing. 
“ Sometimes divisions were moved too soon, more frequently 
too late, and kept standing on wet ground, in the rain, for 
two hours, perishing with cold, waiting the order to move. 
Their clothes were seldom dry for six hours together, and 
during the latter part of the retreat continually wet some- 
times they were bivouacked in a swamp, when better ground 
was near ; they lay down upon the wet ground, fell asleep 
from mere exhaustion, were roused to receive their meat, 
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and liad tlien no means of dressing it, — tlie camp-kettles 
had been sent on, or by some error were some miles in the 
rear, or the mules wbicb carried them bad foundered on 
the way ; and no lire could be Idndled on wet ground, with 
wet materials, and under a heavy rain. The subalterns 
threw the blame upon their superiors, and these again 
upon theirs, all complaining of incompetence in some of 
the general officers, and carelessness or supercilious neglect 
in some of the staff.” 

This strong expression of Lord Wellington’s displea- 
sure, while it occasioned murmurings in the army, added 
to the discontent at home which his failure at Burgos had 
caused. Two great parties divided the nation : those who 
supported the government, and advocated the policy of a 
Peninsular war — and those who, from bitter oipposition, 
refused credence to the most unequivocal successes, and 
magnified every reverse that could hold out the remotest 
promise of ending in ulterior disappointment. To the 
latter party, the issue of the campaign afforded an oppor- 
tunity of renewing those e%dl auguries, which Salamanca 
had falsified, and Napoleon’s ruinous efforts against Russia 
had rendered nearly as much unheeded as “ the cry of 
wisdom in the street.” The failure at Burgos gave a new 
colour to those clamours ; and in England the retreat to 
the Agueda almost restored the balance of opinion respect- 
ing the expediency of abandoning the contest in Spain. 
The ministerial party had expected far too much, and 
consequently their disappointment was proportionate ; the 
opposition had raised “the wolf-cry” until the country had 
ceased to dread it ; and they caught desperately at what 
proved a last pretext, to reiterate their denunciations, and 
abuse him who conducted, and those who planned the war. 
Ministers were denounced for continuing the contest, and for 
“ starving ” it ; Lord "Wellington both for inactivity and 
for rashness — for doing too little and .too much — for wasting 
time at Madrid, and for attempting a siege with such inade- 

* Southey. 
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quate means, that nothing but the most profuse expenditure 
of blood could afford even a forlorn hope of its succeeding. 

The great efforts of the Whigs weie reserved for the 
meeting of Parliament, uhich occurred in the end of 
November The speech of the Prince Regent, ivhich, 
after stating that the south of Spain had been delivered 
b> the battle of Salamanca, proceeded to observe, that 
notwithstanding a siege had failed, and the capital had 
been from necessity abandoned, still the results of the 
campaign had been generally encouraging, and the Spanish 
cause had become more promising than before, occasioned 
a warm and protracted debate , and while ministers de- 
fended their conduct, the opposition as rudely attacked it 
In the discussion that ensued, after Lord Wellesley,* Lord 
Grenville took the most prominent part He said that 
“he maintained his former opinions — they were unalter- 
able, and he felt convinced that the deliverance of Spam 
was bej ond the utmost means of this country to effect — 
that It was cruel and base to embark the population of 
tint country in so hopeless a cause, merely for the sake 
of a temporary adiantage Ministers had ndl advanced 
one step in the accomplishment of these objects, and this 
thud advance into the interior of Spam had, by its failure, 
proved the correctness of the data on which his opinion 
had been founded Iheir boast of baling deliiered Anda- 
lusia was idle , for no one doubted that the deliverance 
was but temporary, and that the French could re occupy 
the proiinces whenever they pleased It was the want of 
means, the failure of supplies and resources, which had 
led to the unproductive results of all their exertions. The 
blame did not lie with the Spaniards, but with those who 

• “ This stem accuser was bimself fresh from the ministry, Tcrsed m state 
matters and of uniiuestlonable talents be was well acquainted with the actual 
resources and dilTcuUies of the moment le was sincere m his opinions, 
because be had abandoned oiTce rather than be a {arty to such a miserable 
mismanagement of England s power he was, in fine, no mean authority 
against his former colleagues, e?en though the facts did not so clearly bear 
him out m his views —\apier 
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encouraged liopes which never should have been enter- 
tained. The fault was with English ministers, who, in their 
ignorance, over-rated the condition of the country, and 
anticipated more from the Spaniards than they could by 
possibility perform. He asked, why ministers, with a 
revenue of one hundred and five millions, extorted by 
means the most grinding and oppressive from a suffering 
people, were yet unable to supply Lord Wellington’s 
military chest ? The difficulty arose from their incapacity, 
not from the deficient resources of the country, much as 
they had been drained. They might diminish by one half 
the income of every individual in this country, with as 
little effect or promise of ultimate success as had attended 
those plans which led them to circulate a vile and adul- 
terated currency in paper coin throughout the nation. 
When such had been its effects, why not at tiffs moment 
stop' the contest in Spain ?” 

This latter opinion was also supported in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Ponsonby said, ‘‘ it was useless to carry 
farther an unprofitable contest ; it was useless to waste the 
blood and the treasures of England for an unattainable 
object; it had been proved that the power of England was 
not competent to drive the French out of the Peninsula.” 

Mr. Freemantle ‘'was convinced, that by the battle of 
Salamanca we had gained nothing but glory; that the 
deliverance of Spain was no nearer its accomplishment than 
when Lord Wellington was at Torres Vedra^, and that our 
prospects at the present moment were not so bright as at 
the commencement of the last session, when his opinion 
had been exactly what it was at present — that no rational 
prospect existed of making an impression upon the enemy 
in Spain.” 

Mr. Whitbread “ admitted that the situation in which 
we now stood in Spain was glorious, in so far as related to 
the achievements of our armies, though with respect to the 
expulsion of the French, we wei'e not so near our object as 
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quate means, that nothing hut the most profuse expenditure 
of hlood could alFord even a forlorn hope of its succeeding 
The great efforts of the Whigs were reserved for the 
meeting of Parliament, which occurred in the end of 
November The speech of the Prince Regent, winch, 
after stating that the south of Spam had been delivered 
by the battle of Salamanca, proceeded to observe, that 
notwithstanding a siege had failed, and the capital had 
been from necessity abandoned, still the results of the 
campaign had been generally encouraging, and the Spanish 
cause had become more promising than before, occasioned 
a warm and protracted debate, and while ministers de- 
fended their conduct, the opposition '\% rudely attacked it. 
In the discussion that ensued, after Lord Wellesley,* Lord 
Gremille took, the most prominent part He said that 
“he maintained his former opinions-— they were unalter- 
able, and he felt convinced that the dehrerance of Spam 
was beyond the utmost means of this country to effect— 
that it was cruel and base to embark tlie population of 
that country in so hopeless a cause merel) for the sake 
of a temporary advantage Ministers had no\ advanced 
one step in the accomplishment of these objects, and this 
third advance into the intenoi of Spam had, by its failure, 
proved the correctness of the data on which Iiis opinion 
had been founded Their boast of hating delivered Anda 
lusia was idle, for no one doubted that tie deliverance 
was but temporary , and that the Treuch could re occupy 
the provinces whenever they pleased It was the want of 
means, the failure of supplies and resources, which had 
led to the unproductive results of all their exertions The 
blame did not he with the Spaniards, but with those who 

• Th s stem accuser was h mself fresh from the m n stry versed In state 
matters and of nquest enable lalenU ! e »as well acqua nted with the actual 
resources and ditT cull es of the moment I e nas g nccre in h $ op n ons 
because 1 c had abandoned off ce rather than be a jartyto such a miserable 
mismanagement of Lngland s power he was m &ne no mean author ty 
against h s former colleagues even U ough the Lets d d not so clearly bear 
1 m out m his mcws, — Aop cr 
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encouraged hopes which never should have been enter- 
tained. • The fault was with English ministers, who, in their 
ignorance, over-rated the condition of the country, and 
anticipated more from the Spaniards than they could by 
possibility perform. He asked, why ministers, with a 
revenue of one hundred and five millions, extorted by 
means the most grinding and oppressive from a suffering 
people, were yet unable to supply Lord Wellington’s 
military chest ? The difficulty arose from their incapacity, 
not from the deficient resources of the countiy, much as 
they had been drained. They might diminish by one half 
the income of every individual in this country, with as 
little effect or promise of ultimate success as had attended 
those plans which led them to circulate a vile and adul- 
terated currency in paper coin throughout the nation. 
When such had been its effects, why not at tliis moment 
stop the contest in Spain 

.This latter opinion was also supported in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Ponsonby said, “ it was useless to carry 
farther an unprofitable contest ; it was useless to waste the 
blood and the treasures of England for an unattainable 
nbject; it had been proved that the power of England was 
not competent to drive the French out of the Peninsula.” 

Mr. Freemantle “was convinced, that by the battle of 
Salamanca we had gained nothing but glory; that the 
deliverance of Spain was no nearer its accomplishment than 
when Lord Wellington was at Torres Vedra^, and that our 
prospects at the present moment were not so bright as at 
the commencement of the last session, when his opinion 
had been exactly what it was at present — that no rational 
prospect existed of making an impression upon the enemy 
in Spain.” 

Mr. Whitbread “ admitted that the situation in which 
we now stood in Spain was glorious, in so far as related to 
the achievements of our armies, though with respect to the 
expulsion of the French, we were not so near our object as 
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was supposed There was this difference between an offen- 
sive and a defensive war, that an offensive war ought 
always to be a w ar of spirit When vigorous efforts there- 
fore were to be made in Spain, there ought to be no limit 
to that vigour. Let an application therefore be made to 
the Pnnee Regent, to know from him whether the greatest 
possible use had been made by ministers of the means with 
which they were entrusted for carrying on the war, before 
coming to a decision on the merits of ministers, or the pro- 
bability of the war being m future carried on with success. 
He was far from wishing to refuse the means necessary for 
carrying it to a successful issue , but feeling that the people 
were groaning under accumulated burdens and threatened 
also with the Chancellor of the Excheguer’s financial 
abilities, he thought the last resources of the country ought 
not to be granted without security that they would be 
properly applied " 

When the vote of thanks to Lord Wellington and his 
army for the battle of Salamanca was brought forward, Sir 
Francis Burdett observed, that he was far from wishing 
invidiously to detract from the merits of men who had 
devoted their exertions to the service of their country, or 
to withhold from them any recompense that it was in the 
power of parliament to bestow but when he heard the 
battle of Salamanca represented as being in importance 
equal to the battle of Blenheim, and to other great battles 
which had completely changed the aspect of the whole 
affairs of Europe, he could not suffer such delusions to go 
forth amcontradicted — delusions which were calculated to 
plunge the country, under the direction of the same per- 
sons, still more deeply in a destructive and ruinous war — 
for after boasted victonos, were we not still as far from our 
obj ect as ever f IVliat ’ were w e to permit the Erench troops 
to recover from thoir discomfiture and exhaustion, and wait 
until the tide of good fortune which had attended us flowed 
back on its source ^ Were wo to rest satisfied with a 
retreat t Where was the Marquis of Wellington ^ In 
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what direction were we to look for the glorious results of 
the campaign ? In what manner was the diminution of 
the French power in Spain evinced? Nothing seemed to 
have resulted from all our advantages hut calamity and 
distress ; and it follow'ed, therefore, that either Lord Wel- 
lington was not entitled to the praise which the House 
was called upon to bestow, or that the fault of our failure 
was attributable to the gross negligence and imbecility of 
the ministers.” 

Farther than this, when a grant was moved to the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, Sir Francis said, he did not wish to 
divide the House upon it, but he wished to move, that the 
consideration of the grant should be deferred till some 
inquiries had been made into the late extraordinary cam- 
paign. Lord Wellington’s victories had none of the cha- 
racteristics which distinguished those of Marlborough. It 
had been observed, and by military men too, that he had 
brought his army into difficulties, but that his men had 
fought him out of them again ; and that in the capture of 
the fortresses a waste of life was to be complained of. The 
cause of Spain appeared to him infinitely more hopeless 
than it was at the commencement of the campaign — the 
case of the Peninsula more deplorable than ever.” 

The Marquis Wellesley moved for a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the war in the Peninsula. “ What 
secret cause,” he asked, ‘‘ amidst the splendid scene that 
had been exhibited in the Peninsula — what malign influ- 
ence amidst the rejoicings and acclamations of triumph, 
had counteracted the brilliant successes of our arms, and 
converted the glad feelings of a just exultation into the 
bitterness of I'egret and disappointment ? With an army 
in discipline and spirit superior to any that had ever been 
assembled, uniting in itself qualities so various, as never to 
have entered into the composition of any other such assem- 
blage of force — with a general, pronounced by the whole 
world to be unsurpassed in ancient or modern times — the 
pride of his countiy, and the refuge and hope of Europe — 

G 2 
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With a cause in which justice vied with policy — combining 
all that was ardent m the one motive, with all that was 
sober in the other — with the eyes of Europe fixed on our 
movements — with the admiration of the world excited by 
our achievements — ^liow was it that our hopes had been 
laised only to be frustrated^ How was it that we had 
been allowed to indulge in expectation of an approaching 
completion of success, only to behold the utter disappoint- 
ment of our wishes^ ’Whyliad a system of advance sud- 
denly and inevitably been converted into a system of retreat ^ 
When victory actually sprung from the bosom of retreat, 
why was the glorious victor compelled to relapse into retro- 
gression ^ Whj had It happened that we had seen the 
great conqueror who chased the French armies from the 
plains of Salamanca, pursued m his turn, by those whom he 
had conquered, ov er those plains which had been the scene 
of his former triumphs ^ Why, m conclusion, had a system 
of offence shrunk into a system of defence, and what was 
the reason that our military operations m the Peninsula 
had ended where they began ^ 

“ I should be lost to every feeling of honour,” he con- 
tinued, ** and to every sense of duty to the country, if I 
did not state that the effect of this campaign altogether has 
been not to approximate you towards your object, but to 
remove you from it , and that this calamity has arisen from 
the insufficiency of those means which, by a small addition, 
might hav e been rendered effective I maintain, that the 
object we had in view — the only honest object — the only 
great object — winch wc could pursue, or hope to obtain by 
our operations m Spam — ^vros the expulsion of the rrencli, 
or, at least, a considerable diminution of their power, with 
a view to the freedom of the people, and the independence 
of the Spanish monarchy This doubtless was the mam 
object which vve ought to have contemplated, for the ulti- 
mate object of the British nation was, certainly , by the deli- 
verance of the peninsula of Spam, to lay a solid foundation 
for the establishment of a permanent and honourable peace. 
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“ What I have contended is, that the efforts we have 
made have not been equal to the resources of the country — 
that they have not been sucli as the magnitude, the infinite 
importance of the cause demanded, and as the favourable- 
ness of the opportunity particularly called for — that we 
have not made even a faint approximation to the object of 
the war, the expulsion of the French from the Peninsula — 
but that the French have been enabled, by our reverses, to 
consolidate their power in Spain, and to systematize the 
moral and military subjugation of the country. We ought 
to have called forth all our resources — and have we made 
any extraordinary sacrifice ? we ought to have strained 
every nerve at this momentous crisis — and have we not 
remained little better than idle spectators of the fate of 
Spain ? We have been deterred by petty objections, and 
by calculations of expense, which are but as dust in the 
balance.” 

Earl Grey supported the motion, admitting that the 
great objects of the. campaign had not been realized, but 
that, on the contrary, there had been a miserable failure ; 
and that it was one of the most important duties of that 
House, in cases of ill success, to vindicate the interests of 
the country, by visiting with its severest censure the causers 
of the misfortune. Aware, as the ministers were, of the 
state of Europe, and knowing, as they must have known, 
the effect that at such a crisis would have been produced 
by a vigorous and decisive effort in the Peninsula, it was 
their duty to have provided Lord Wellington with ample 
means for carrying through his enterprising projects, and 
crowning them with brilliant and unqualified success. 
Nothing had happened which induced him to repent of his 
opinion, that the efforts of the Spanish people could alone 
enable them to withstand the overwhelming power of 
France. This sentiment he had uttered under the suppo- 
sition that no other power would stand up against the 
French Emperor, and that that Emperor would not depart 
from the unity of council and of action, by which his 
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greatest successes had heen achieved And, indeed, if ivith 
such a commander and such an army as ours, and at a time 
when the army of Trance in the north had met ivith disas- 
ters, greater than which never fell upon a host assembled 
for the purposes of injustice and ambition — if imder these 
circumstances we had achieved so little in Spam — what 
must ha\e been the issue, if one tenth onlj of the forces 
employed against Russia had been turned against us Tlie 
time had called for exertion, and the exertions had failed — 
the Trench were in possession of the best parts of Spam , 
and we had made no advance towards the accoraphahraent 
of our object Such was the case, and it called loudly for 
inquiry ” 

To Lord Welhugton, and to ministers, these discussions 
were equally disagreeable One felt the consciousness that 
a grand military conception should have commanded the 
hrilhant success that it deserved, and that to evil influences, 
at home and abroad, its failure was only to be attributed. 
The other, no matter how honest the intentions, had found 
too late, that they had paralyzed the blow while they 
should have strengthened the arm of the victor. Men and 
means were all that Wellington required at Madnd, to 
have brought a brilliant openmg to a triumphant end — 
and both were disposable m England — and, by a fatal 
indecision, both were withheld 

Lord ‘Welleslcj’s expose earned with it that convic- 
tion, avliich the reiteration of political abuse neaer can 
cficct Diseases yield to rough remedies when gentler 
treatment fails The ground-work for constructing the 
most perfect army that modem Europe produced, may he 
traced to the unpopular address of Lord Wellington — and 
that splendid campaign, no longer bounded by some 
Spanish n\er, but closing on “the sacred soil of rrance," 
owed the spirit and muniflccnce of its support to the coarse 
but salutary castigation, which the Wings, from political 
rancour, bestowed upon a ministry, uhosc intentions uero 
ns honest, as their conduct had been censurable 
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CHARACTER — LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE REGENCY EXILE OF 

RALLASTEROS — LORD WELLINGTON SETS OUT FOR CADIZ — ENTHUSIASTIC 
RECEPTION THERE — VISIT TO LISBON — RETURN TO FRENADA — ECONOMY 
OF THE ARMY IMPROVED — MISCONDUCT OF THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT 
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RUSSIAN FAILURE — SOULT RECALLED — ANCLO-SICILIAN ARMY — RATTLE OF 
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While the nation, as well as the parliament, were inquiring 
into the causes that had produced the recent failures on 
the Peninsula, Lord Wellington, having disposed of liis 
army in the hest quarters he could obtain, turned his chief 
attention to the organization of an elfcctive force, with which 
he designed to take the field, and as early in the ensuing 
spring, as green forage could he procured for the cavalry. 
From England, he had the most encouraging assurances 
that all necessary supplies and reinforcements should he 
sent out mthout delay ; and hence, he might calculate 
with certainty, on being able in the month of April to 
collect the most imposing British force, which had as yet 
appeared on the Peninsula. Could the native armies he 
brought into a sufficient state of organization to render 
them available for the purposes of a campaign, a very power- 
ful auxiliary force would also, he created. But constructed 
as they were, in Spanish troops no dependence could be 
placed — ^for, with the hest spirit, their services were found 
at times more dangerous to their allies, than their 
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enemies.* The evil, however, was not without its remedy. 
By steady discipline, and a proper application of the re- 
sources of the country. Lord Wellington considered that 
the military establishment of Spain might yet be rege- 
nerated ; and on receiving a copy of the decree of the 
Coites, by which he was nominated to the chief command, 
after expressing his thanks for their confidence, he com- 
municated through the minister of warf a candid statement 
of what the Spanish armies were; and also pointed out the 
only means by which they might be made efficient. 

'* Your Excellency and tlie government have a right to 
expect from me an accurate representation of facts as they 
shall appear to me ; and j ou may depend upon it that I will 
perform this duty, 

I am concerned to have to inform j ou that the discipline 
of the Spanish armies is in the very lowest state ; and their 
efficiency is, consequently, much deteriorated. Neither 
officers nor troops having been paid for months, nay, some 
for years, it cannot he expected that the troops should be 
in ^ ery good order, or tliat there should exist much sub- 
ordination in the service. 

“ But circumstances have come to my knowledge, and 
under my view, lately, wluch show that the evil has taken 
deep root;+ and that it requires a stronger remedy than 

• “ la the affair at Villa hlaml, thej conld neither advance or retreat in 
order. Their moTcmenta were mode d la dibandade, and if I had not ordered 
a movement on the enemy’s fUak by the British troops, not only the enemy 
would not have been driven across the Carrion, hut they would have carried 
the heights above Villa Muriel, on which the Spanish troops were posted. 

*' It may he depended upon, that Order and discipline alone can insure any 
solid success against the enemy with whom we are engaged.”— Lel/er to Sir 
Henry jrtllestey 

+ Don Josef de CarvijsL 

X At Salamanca the overplus of ammunition was destroyed daily by small 
explosions, and large stores of clothing, of anns and accoutrements, were de- 
livered to the Spanish troops, who were thus completely fimushed , one hour 
after the English general had the mortification to see them selling their equip- 
ments even under his own windows.* —Anpier. 
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the mere removal of the causes, viz., want of pay, clothing, 
and necessaries, which have originally occasioned it. Not 
only are your armies undisciplined and inefficient, and both 
officers and soldiers insubordinate from want of pay, pro- 
visions, clothing, and necessaries, and the consequent en- 
durance of misery for a long period of time, but the habits 
of indiscipline and insubordination are such, that even those 
corps which liave been well clothed and regularl}’' jiaid by 
my directions, and have, to my knowledge, seldom, if ever, 
felt any privations for more than a 3'ear, are in as bad a 
state, and as little to be depended upon as soldiers, as the 
others. The desertion is immense, even from the troops 
last adverted to, I can assure your Excellenc}', that the 
officers of the army in general (with some exceptions of 
officers, general and on the staff, as well as attached to 
regiments) take but little pains to apply a remedy to these 
evils ; and, upon the whole, I am sorry to acknowledge to 
3'our Excellency, that I consider that I have undertaken a 
task of which the result is as little promising as that which 
was ever undertaken by any individual. 

, “ I certainly was not aware, till very lately, of the real 

state of the Spanish army, or I should have hesitated before 
I should have charged myself with such an herculean labour 
as its command ; but having accepted the command, I will 
not relinquish the task because it is laborious and the 
success unpromising ; but will exercise it as long as I shall 
possess the confidence of the authorities who have confeiTed 
it upon me. It will be necessary, however, that the govern- 
ment should arm me with powers to enable me to perform 
this task. It is my opinion, 

“ Eirst ; that officers should be promoted, and should be 
appointed to commands, solely at my recommendation. 

Secondly ; that I should have the power of dismissing 
from the service those whom I should think deserving such 
punishment. 

“ Thirdly ; that those resources of the state which are 
applicable to the payment, or equipment, or supply of the . 
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troops, should be applied in such manner as I might lecom- 
mend 

** Pourthly , in order to enable me to perform my duties, 
it will be necessary that the chief of the staff, and such 
limited number of the staff officers of the army as may be 
thought necessary, should be sent to my head quarters , and 
that the goyemment should direct that all military reports 
of all descriptions should be sent to me , and I shall, of 
course, make my reports to your Excellency 

The division of the Spanish terntory into districts, and 
the appointment of an army to each distnct, was a wise 
arrangement , and I should propose that it should continue * 
But it must be observed, that it is a most expensive and 
burthensome arrangement to the public 

“Tor instance, CastiUe and Estremadura are the territory 
of the fifth armj , and, besides Captain General Castanos, 
who IS most usefully and deservedly employed, there is a 
captain general with a large staff in Estremadura, ond a 
captain general mth a large staff in CastiUe There are 
not m the former province as many troops as will form the 
garrison of Badajoz , nor in the latter as many os will form 
the garrison of Ciudad Rodngo 

The large staff in Castille is not only useless, but de- 
structive of the resources by which troops could be main- 
tained 

“ Then m the same manner the second and third armies 
do not, altogether, compose two diMsions, and yet they have 
attached to them all the staff, miLtary as well as civil, of 
two complete armies 

The soienth army in like manner is composed almost 
entirely of hands of guerillas , and the only corps that I 

• Tte commands were labacqnently th is arranged — 

Copons— Cataluua Yalenaa Marcia, Castilla ^lucra. 

Duque del Farqne— Granada Jaen. 

Castanos— Estremadura Castilla \iej3. Gal cia. 

O Donnell— Serilla Cordora 

To Copons and El o fiO 000 douroa each were assigned for m librv uses J 
md 100 000 to Castanos O Donncl. anl Del Parque 
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know of in Spain that at all approach in numbers to the 
size of armies are the fom’th and sixth. 

“ I would propose to your Excellency that the Captain- 
General Castahos should continue, as he is at present, the 
captain-general of the fifth, sixth, and seventh armies, wdth 
the staff attached belonging to one only of those armies, 
wz,, the sixth, and that all the rest, of every description, 
civil as well as military, should be recalled by tlie govern- 
ment, excepting only such olficers as General Castanos 
should think proper to retain for the performance of the 
-duties in the provinces of Castille and Estremadura. 

An arrangement of the same description ought to be 
applied to the second, third, and fourth armies; but I 
should wish to defer to make any proposition regarding 
these armies till I shall have seen more of the detail of their 
state. 

“ I should wish also to defer to a future opportunity, to 
draw your attention to the alterations whicli the existing 
state of the country requires should be made in the powers 
of the captain-general of the provinces, and the intendants 
respectively. 

“ "We must not conceal from ourselves that there is but 
little authority of any description whatever in the provinces 
which have been occupied by the enemy ; and even that 
little depends on the exercise of military power. It is 
vain to expect that a gentleman called an intendant wiU 
exercise the power to realize the resources of the country 
for the state, or even for the military, without the assistance 
of a military force ; which military force, in the existing 
state of the army, wiU destroy more than its efforts would 
produce, even supposing that the military chief should be 
at all times disposed and ready to assist in supporting the 
civil authority of the intendant. 

'' I am aware that it is wrong in principle to invest 
military men with civil powers ; but when the country is in 
danger, that must be adopted which will tend most directly 
to save it ; when the enemy is in the country, that must be 
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troops, should be applied in such manner as I might recom- 
mend. 

Tourthly ; in order to enable me to perform my duties, 
it will be necessary that the chief of the staff, and such 
limited number of the staff officers of the army as may be 
thought necessary, should be sent to my head quarters ; and 
that the government should direct that all military reports 
of all descriptions should be sent to me ; and I shall, of 
course, make my reports to your Excellency, 

** The division of the Spanish territory into districts, and 
the appointment of an army to each district, was a wise 
arrangement ; and I should propose that it should continue.* 
But it must be observed, that it is a most expensive and 
burtliensome arrangement to the public. 

“For instance, Castille and Estremadura are the territory 
of the fifth army 5 and, besides Captain-General Castauos, 
who is most usefully and deservedly employed, there is a 
captain-general with a large staff in Estremadura, and a 
captain-general with a large staff in Castille. There are 
not in the former province as many troops os will form the 
garrison of Badajoz'j nor in the latter as many as will form 
the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

“ The large staff in Castille is not only useless, hut de- 
structive of the resources by which troops could be main- 
tained. 

“ Then in the same manner the second and third armies, 
do not, altogether, compose two divisions, and yet they have 
'attached to them all the staff, military as well as civil, of 
two complete armies. 

“ The seventh army in like manner is composed almost 
entirely of hands of guerillas ; and the only corps that I 

* Thecommandswere subsequently thus aTODgcd:— 

Copons — Catalu&a, Yolencu, Marcia, Castilla Nueva. 

Duque del Parque— Granada, Jaen. 

Castahos— Estremadura, Castilla Vieja, Galicia. 

O'Donnell— ScTilla, Cordora. 

To Copons and Elio CO, 000 douroa each were assigned for military uses I 
and 100,000, to Castauos, O'Donnc!, and Del Parque. 
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]:no'" of in Spain lliat al all approach in nuinljerB to the 
v.7/i of .iniiier are tlie fonrlh an<] ?i?:th. 

J r/oohl propoTo to joor Ka< ';Vinicy that tin.* C'.'ipt'ii/i- 
Gonoral CVtafl'n ?houif] continue, ;r- lie 1'- nt j^rc'-ent., the 
caT/iXihi-TOJieral of the f'fth, ano ‘cventli .'innie*;, with 

tl’c J:9;fr attached he'loJ-'trJn;^ to oTie onl;/ of iho-.e armies, 
vi/i,, the and tlmi all tin; rest, of every de’ criptlon, 

cirh O': well re ifjilitery, rljouid he recalled by tlic povern- 
jneoit, CTceplIn;' only 'uch ofneer^ as General Ca' tahos 
rho’j’d thhnk proper to retain for t))e j)erfonrianc'‘ of the 
in the jjrovh.ces of Castiile .end 3v treniadura. 

An arraJjp'ement of the same de-erijjtion ou;/]il to be 
ar.nHed to the '.■econd, tiord, and fourth armie; ; hut J 
r.heU'd vrhh to defer to n;al:e any proj;0'i(ion rcyiirdm^ 
the- e armies till I ebal! iiaveteejj more of the detaiJ of tlieir 


1 Auovld '/.mb al'O to defer to a future oj>portunity, to 
drav.' your attent:o7i to the alteration--. *.vhic)i the 
ttate o5 the country rcquh'\ 'Ijould he njade in ilje powern 
of the captain -general of tlje province-, and the ijilemdanls 
re: peetlvely. 

“ Yi'o rrri'.t not corjceal from ourselves tlmt tliere ia but 
little- authority of any dcTCTiplion v.liatever in t} 3 r> provinces 
v.'hrch have been occupied by tlie enemy ; and even tljat 
jiltle dej/endr on tlie enercite of military po'.ver. It ia 
vain to cnpect that a gentleman called an intendant vdlJ 
eoiercice the po'.ver to reali^je tlie resources of tlie country 
foriho state, or even for the inilitiry, ‘.vilbout the a.sd.';tance 
of a milltar;.' force ; which military force, in the exiating 
state of the army, -.vill destroy more tlian its ehbrts %vouId 
produce, even Bupposing that the military chief sliould lie 
at all time;-; disposed and ready Uj a-irfjbt in supporting the 
ci'vil authority of t’ne intendant. 

I arn asvare that it h ^vrong hi principle to invest 
Tniljta.ry men with ci'.il po’.verr i but v/hen the country is in 
danger, that must be adopted w'bicb will tend most directly 
tooa-/e itj w'};en tl.'o enemy h in tbe country, that inuat be 
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done which tends most directly to drive him out, whatever 
may be the constitutional principles which may be invaded 
by those measures. I throw this out at present for your 
consideration, reserving myself to a future time to make a 
distinct proposition on this subject.”* j 

The vanity and arrogance of the Spanish character re- 
quired that it should be vigorously coerced j for, that an 
absolute control over the generals was indispensable, the 
vindictive disobedience of Ballasteros bad too fatally esta- 
blished. Enraged at the appointment of Lord Wellington 
to the chief command, an army sufRciently powerful to 
have cfTected an important diversion was treacherously re- 
tained ill Granada, and thus the whole power of the enemy 
concentrated against an ally, who, if properly supported, 
could have retained the advanced position in which a great 
victory had placed him. In Ballasteros, it is hard to decide 
whether his insubordination was to be characterized ns 
baseness or absurdity j and it would appear scarcely credible, 
that one whose military exploits were confined to inglorious 
retreats under the batteries' of Gibraltar for protection, 
should have supposed bis influence so paramount with the 
soldiery, as to warrant him in not only questioning the ap- 
pointment made by the Cortes, but in insulting its common 
sense by a bombastic nppeal,^wbicb, coming from any 
other quarter, might have beV^ ’^usidered as^ itterly sar- 
castic. In this ridiculous do ter a ' ’ of the 

services*^ bad cd, •— 

“I 7 
Lord 
nrmie 
to pre 
their ^ 
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information of government, that I cannot condescend to a 
determination that tarnishes the lion our of the Spanish 
name, degrading the chiefs who arc at their head.” 

“ Have we not the lionour to helong to the greatest 
nation in the world ? Have not our arms resounded in tlic 
four quarters of the world ? Can we give the command of 
our army to a foreigner, whatever may be our political 
situation, without disgracing the nation ? No — Spain has 
still resources ; her generals, chiefs, officers, and soldiers, 
still fortunatel}' preserve the honour they inherited from 
their forefathers; and in the present war have convinced 
the English and Erench, that in battle the}' display equal 
valour and discipline to themselves, and that their chiefs 
Imow how to conduct them to victoiy ! 

“ The fields of Baylen, Albuera, Saragossa, and Gcrona, 
with many others, which I omit to state because I would 
not he thought to boast of myself, are indelible testimonies 
of this truth ; and the 4‘th armj’’, which I command, may 
tell the nation that in these quarters they are not inferior 
to any soldiers in the world ; and that without degradation 
they cannot descend to submit to obscure the glories they 
have acquired, and the extraordinary services they have 
performed, out of compliment to Lord ^Yellington.”* 

This barefaced insult to its authority the Cortes could not 
overlook. Ballasteros was deposed and exiled — and Virues, 
his successor for a time, advanced with the Spanish army 
into La Maneha. But Soult was now upon the Tonnes ; 
the hour was passed — the mischief was irreparable — and 
thus, the inaction of a splenetic poltroon clouded the ter- 
mination of a campaign whose opening had been so bright 
and promising. 

All being quiet in front of his cantonments, Lord Wel- 
lington availed himself of the inactivity which winter caused, 
to visit Cadiz in person, communicate with the Spanish 
government, and, if possible, induce them to adopt his 
* Letter to the President of the Regency. 
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the condition of the troops ? — what the condition of the 
country when he re-visited it ? The army in the field 
received no succours — the field artillery had totally dis- 
appeared — the cavalry was in the worst condition — the 
infantry was reduced in numbers — the equipments of those 
who remained were scarcely fit for service, and the spirit 
of the men had waned from enthusiasm to despondency. 
There was no money in tlie military chest — no recruits in 
the depots — and the transport service was neglected alto- 
gether. Beresford’s severity had failed to check desertion, 
because want, the parent of crimes, had proved too strong 
for fear ; the country swarmed with robbers, and as no 
fault, civil or military, was punished by the regency', every 
where knaves triumphed over the welfare of the nation.”* 

The most impotent governments are geneially the most 
factious, and the Portuguese proved no exception. While 
through wanton neglect in enforcing or employing national 
resources, the army had nearly been disbanded, a host of 
ill-disposed employees, aided by a licentious press, f abused 

• Kapter 

t A gross libel upon himself haring appeared m one of those factious 
puhlicatioDS, Lord Wellington referred it for redress to what was termed 
“ the ProTincial Board of Censure The satisfaction his lordship obtained, 
will be Seen by perusing the otHcial reply — 

“ The Board of Censure of this prormce received in due time your Excel- 
lency’s olRcial cominunication of the 8th instant, w Uh a copy of the 2d num- 
ber of the newspaper called El Espanot Itbrt, which by the Regency’s order 
your Excellency sent them to hare their opinion thereon, and having 
examined that paper with the serious attention required by the delicacy of 
the (uhjeet, and bearing m mind that by the 1st, 14th, and ISth articles of 
the law relative to the liberty of the press, all bodies snd prirate individuals, 
of whatever condition or rank they be, arc at full liberty to write, print, and 
publish their political Ideas, only enacting, that the punishment awarded by 
tlie law shall be inflicted upon the aiitliors of defamatory libels, or writings 
calumnious, subversive of (he fundamental laws of the monarchy, licentious, 
and contrary to public decorum and manners, or such as contain personal 
abuse | none of which faults can be imputed (o the paper refened to them , 
they deem it their duty, as protectors of the liberty of the press, to declare, as 
they do declare, the same free from legal censure, yustice so requiring ” 

The document, however, Concluded with very pious pray ers for his lordship’s 
health and prosperity. 
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the English authorities, and laboured to irritate the popu- 
lace against those who had done so much for their deliver- 
ance. ■ Indeed, both in Spain and Portugal, the secret 
animosity generally felt against the British soldiery, had 
during the last year frequently betrayed itself. At Sala- 
manca, the malignant spirit of the Spaniards was daily 
exhibited in murderous assaults, and sometimes, in actual 
assassination. One case of peculiar atrocity occurred : an 
English bat-man, leading an officer’s horse, having rubbed 
unintentionally against a Spanish subaltern posted at a gate, 
he was dragged within the guard -house, and bayoneted in 
cold blood. From the civil authorities no redress could be 
obtained, and they encouraged this violence in the soldiers. 
But these outrages were not transacted with impunity. 
■One Spanish officer drew his sword upon a private of the 
95th, and was shot dead by the rifleman ; and another was 
slain by a British volunteer at the head of his own 
I'egiment in a sword fight, the troops of both nations 
looking on.” 

Nor were the Portuguese less violent. On the same 
day^ two charges were preferred by Lord Wellington — 
one against a native officer, for cutting down a private of 
the 14th light dragoons ; the other against an artilleryman, 
for stabbing one of the 43d in Badajoz. 

With such a spirit existing in the country — connected 
with governments generally feeble, always corrupt, and 
too frequently mischievous — a licentious press — a dan- 
gerous court intrigue in the Brazils, and a treacherous 
administration in Lisbon — with all these to mar his exer- 
tions, still Lord Wellington persevered; and the appear- 
ance of his army in the field at the end of the ensuing 
spring, best told with what success he had ovei’come diffi- 
culties, which to another, would have heen insuperable. 

While Lord Wellington was indefatigable in preparing 
for the opening of tlie last and most glorious of the Pen- 
insular campaigns, the minor transactions of the war require 
Prenada, 2d December, 1S12. 

VOL. III. H 
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to bo briefly detailed Tlie Partidas had been actnely 
and successfully emplojcd Longa, m the \ alley of Se- 
dano, surpnsed a Trench detachment returning, after a 
marauding expedition, to Burgos Tromant, its com- 
mander, aaas killed, and nearly one thousand men slain 
or made prisoners At Bilbao, Sahnas de Anana, and 
Pancorbo, he captured the garrisons, and after eluding the 
pursuit of CafFarelli, cut off a small corps left to keep him 
in check, and retired safely when superior numbers ad- 
aanced against him from Burgos Mina was equally actne, 
and in Aragon and Navarre gaae ample employment to the 
enemj Clause!, who on the recall of CafFarelli had suc- 
ceeded to the command in the north, used eiery effort, 
but m vain, to put donn tins daring partisan Indeed, so 
formidable had the guerilla chief become, that in an inter- 
cepted letter addiessed by Claus 1 to king Joseph, the 
Trench general staled that “Mina would be lord of Navarre 
unless It were occupied by a corps of from 20 to 25,000 
men, because when he was weak he always aaoided an 
action, and fell upon detachments when he was sure of 
victor) In Valencia, Nebot, belter known by the title 
of El Trayle (the Tnai), had occasioned the French de- 
tachments much loss, besides keeping them in constant 
alarm “ His part) was well organized, and provided with 
a regularity which was seldom to be found in the regular 
Spanish armies and so rigorous were the measures em- 
plo)cd against him, that women were put to death for 
suppl)ing him with means and intelligence, and at length 
It was affirmed, that three cnromals who had heen con- 
demned to capital punishment obtained their lues, and 
the promise of a good reward, on condition of presenting 
tlemsches to the Tiiar ns rolunteors, and taking an 
opportunit) to assassinate lum * 

In the mean time, Napoleons failure m Russia begin 
to displi) its e\il influence on the 1 rcncli interests in tJio 
Peninsula flic war there, had now become a sccondnr) 
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object. Europe ^v.^s in nrm?. — and that throne, ^vhic]l a 
liunclred victories had raised, was tottering. The spell of 
Napoleon’s invincibilit}’ had been destroyed, and Talley- 
rand’s prophecy n-ns hurrying to its fuirdnicnt. It woidd 
have been impossible to conceal the extent of the loss that 
Napoleon’s mad ambition had occ.asioned ; and when the 
order arrived for a heavy draft of veteran soldiers to re- 
pass the Pyrennccs, the fact spoke tnunpet-tongncd, and 
told that the military power of France was .shaken to its 
foundation. Soult, whom Napoleon justly estimated ns 
his.able.st lieutenant, was in this emergency .suddenly re- 
called ; and in such haste, that he remained only one night 
at Valladolid, and setoff on the lOlh, for France, taking 
in addition with him TOO chosen men from the army of 
Portugal, who were going to replace the imperial guard, 
and were then waiting at Valladolid for that opportunity 
of proceeding; a fact which in itself clearly ])rove.s tljc 
dread the French were in of the Parlidas, when 700 chosen 
men dared not proceed without an e.scort.”'*' The he.st 
soldier in his service was taken hy Napoleon from tlie 
Peninsula. It is true, that still in numbers tlic French 
armies were ostensibly kept up. The reserve at Payonne 
had been ordered into Spain, and twenty thousand con- 
scripts allocated for the Peninsula; hut these raw levies 
were a sorry excliangc for tlie %'cterans they re[)laced. 
None knew better than Napoleon the value of a soldier 
inured to war;f audit was too evident Hint nothing but a 
stern necessity could liavc ijidneed him to remove the 

* Clarke. 

t Lord tVellingto.n estimated old coldicrs {irotaldy even liiglier tli'in 
Kapoleon: — 

“ I am of opinion, from long espcricr.cf', t];;,t it k; kettrr for the; rerucc 
here to have one Eoldicr or o/Iicer, v.-]j( thr-r of ca'.alrv or infanfry, v.iio h'-s 
served one or t’.vo campaigns, than it is to ha-.e two or even tlirec vho 
■not Isot only the new Foldiers can perform no r'rvicc, hut hy fil!<''» 
hospital they arc a burtht-n to uf. For tids reason I r.m r.o nn'.ul.’ing 
part with the men v.liom I have formed into the provl; ional battnh'or.sr ■" ' 

1 never will part '.v;th them .as long as it h left to my di‘crf lion. ^ 
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to be briefly detailed He Partidas had been actively 
and successfully employ ed Longa, in the valley of Se- 
dano, surpnsed a French detachment returning, after a 
marauding expedition, to Burgos Froinant, its com- 
mander, ^^as hilled, and nearly one thousand men slam 
or made prisoners At Bilbao, Salinas de Anana, and 
Pancorbo, he captured the garrisons, and after eluding the 
pursuit of Caffarelli, cut off a small corps left to keep him 
in check, and retired safelj when superior numbers ad- 
vanced against him from Burgos Mma was equally active, 
and in Aragon and Navarre gave ample employment to the 
enemj Chusel, who on the recall of CifTarelU had suc- 
ceeded to the command in the north, used every effort, 
but in vain, to put down tins daring partisan Indeed, so 
formidable had the guerilla chief become, that m an inter- 
cepted letter addressed by Claus 1 to King Joseph, the 
Trench general stated that “ Mina would be lord of Nav arre 
unless It were occupied bj a corps of from CO to 25,000 
men, because when he was weak he alvvajs avoided an 
action, and fell upon detachments when he was sure of 
Victor} ’ In Valencia, Nebot, belter known by the title 
of El Praylc (the Friar), had occasioned the French de- 
tachments much loss, besides keeping tbem in constant 
alarm “ His party was well organized, and provided with 
a regularity winch was seldom to bo found m tbe regular 
Spanish armies and so rigorous were the measures em- 
plo}ed against him, that women were put to death for 
suppl}ing him with means and intelligence , and at length 
It was atlirmed, that three cnimnals who had been con- 
demned to capital punishment obtained tbeir lives, and 
the promise of a good reward, on condition of presenting 
tlemscbcs to the Fiiar "s volunteers, and taking an 
opportunit} to assassinate him • 

In the mean tunc, Napoleons fiilure in Russia begin 
to displ 1 } Its evil influence on the 1 rcnch interests m the 
Ptnmsula fho war there, had now become a ‘sccondar} 

■ *5 at j 
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flow cr of Ins arm^ from the soil on winch Ins footing e\ er 
diy became less Urm 

While the Partida forces were ever) where in actior 
and increasing honrlj in boldness and in strength, a power 
ful diversion was expected from the Anglo Sicilian arm) 
for the scene of whose operations the eastern coast c 
Spain had been selected On no expedition of siraila 
extent had more money been uselessly expended, an 
while Lord Wellington bad scarcely a guinea to command 
or his soldiers shoes to march with, enormous sums wer 
wasted in dressing and equipping two auxiliary corps c 
Spaniards in a st)lc of magnificence at once both culpabl 
and contemptible The expedition had met with smal 
eiicourigcment from Lord Wellington He hnew tha 
the great efibrt must be made, not on the extremities, bu 
in the heart of the I mgdom , and he had ascertained to 
well by sad experience, the difficult) of maintaining on 
army in an clTectiie state, to make him more than douh 
the polic) of attempting to support another m the field 

After several generals had for a brief space held th 
command, Sir John Murray came out in the end of Te 
biuar) By a most singular absurdit) , a double responsi 
biht) was entailed upon this officer, for he was to b 
commanded by Lord Wellington in Spain, and also, b 
Lord ^\llllam Bentinck in Sicily 

On the Gth of Mircli the ormy was put in motion Th 
total strength amounted to 18,000 men, of whom 1,501 
were cvalt) But its composition was particularly bad 
The diMsions of WliiUingham and Roche made abou 
8,000 men, and the remainder were a mixed force o 
British, Germans, Maltese, and Italians , the forme 
supcripr troops, the latter a mere collection of vagabond 
and deserters The Murcian arm), under Elio, consisting 

The 8sme is the case m «gsrl to the cssalry and indeed it is Bttonger 
and if I T>erc now to choose J ahouIJ yrefer fir lo g le the } ones of ih 
f no leg menls of Engl sh hussars to the old reg ments here and keep th 
Ofllcers and soldiers of the Utter — trittr to CohntI Turrenf 
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the duision, the attach was more determined “ When the 
mam bod) came upon the second battalion of the 27th 
there was a terrible crash For the ground baaing an 
dbi upt declination near the top enabled the French to form 
a line under cover, close to the British, \\ ho were I) ing 
down waiting for orders to charge , and while the former 
were unfolding their masses a grenadier officer, advancing 
alone, challenged the captain of the 27th grenadiers to 
single combat. Waldron, an agile Mgorous Irishman, and 
of boiling courage, instantly sprung forward the hostile 
lines looked on without firing a shot, the swords of the 
champions glittered in the sun, the Frenchman’s head was 
cleft in twain, and the next instant the 27th jumping up 
with a deafening shout, fired a deadly volley, at half pistol- 
shot distance, and then charged with such a shock that, 
maugre their braveiy and numbers, the enemy’s soldiers 
were 01 ei thrown, and the side of the Sierra was covered 
with the killed and wounded ’• 

/ This repulse placed the French marshal in a critical po- 
sition. He had determined to retreat, and the defile of 
Biar, by which he must retire, made a regressive moiement 
most dangerous. His troops were separated— the cavalry 
not in hand to coier lus columns — and as the pass became 
crowded, aery great confusion had already ensued Mac- 
kenzie’s division had followed promptly and Mgorously , 
and the three regiments avhich formed Suchet’s rear guard, 
ahead) fiercel) attacked, “ were forced to form lines and 
offer battle, answering gun for gun The French soldiers 
Were heaaily crushed b) the Fnghsh shot, the clatter of 
muskett) was beginning, and one well-directed aigorous 
charge would ha\e oaertmned and dn\cn the French in 
a confused mass upon the other troops then wedged in the 
narrow defile , hut Mackenzie’s movement had been made 
b) the order of the quarter-m ister-gcncral Donktn, w about 
Murra) s knowledge, .and the latter, instead of supporting 
It strongl), sent repeated orders to withdraw the troops 
• \apler 
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already engaged, and in despite of all remonstrances caused 
them to fall back on the main body when victory was in 
their grasp. Suchet, thus relieved at a most critical mo- 
ment, immediately occupied a position across the defile 
with his flanks on the heights, and though Murray finally 
sent some light companies to attack his left, the effort was 
feeble and produced no result ; he retained his position, 
and in the night retired to Fuente de la Higuera.” 

Nothing could be more discreditable than the impunity 
with which Suchet was permitted to withdraw troops already 
sufficiently beaten to have secured a decisive victory to a 
commander who could have seen and seized the opportu- 
nity. On the following day. Sir John marched directly on 
St. Felipe, hoping to reach the Xucar before his antagonist 
— but the result was what might have been expected from 
his indecision and delajL Suchet had regained a fortified 
camp — and Murray returned to Castalla, after fatiguing his 
own troops, and inflicting no loss upon his enemy. 

In these inconclusive operations the allied loss amounted 
to 700 men, and that of the French was variously estimated. 
Suchet reduced it below belief, while Murray raised it 
beyond probability. The mean might be best taken — and 
1,200 men on the French side were probably, placed hors de 
combat. 

The remainder of this campaign belongs to a later period 
of the war. Its opening operations gave little promise on 
either side, that its close would be brilliant or important ; 
and the end did not falsify the beginning. 


Napier. 
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While these feeble operations vere progressing in Valencia, 
and the Partida warfare was more cxtensi\ely and usefully 
carried on, spring passed away,* and Lord Wellington had 
the satisfaction to find that energy and perseverance would 
eventually he crowned with success, and those hopes be 
fully realized which Iiad cheered him while all beside 
despaired. Every day added to the strength of the allied 
armies; and while with increased liberality England drew 
largel}’ on her astonishing resources, the c\pcrlence of past 
5 ears enabled the comniandcr*in-chicf to employ his in- 
creased means with vigour and advantage. The same 
uncompromising spirit that, regardless of popularity, had 
dictated at Frcnada his letter of reproof, urged on a rigorous 
inquirj into abuses, which when delected, ensured tlie 
punishment of the ofTendcr. Every military department 
underwent a searching reform. The hospitals were cleared 
of malingerers; the depots gave up their idlers; and liim- 
dreds who, under varied pretexts, would have otherwise 
evaded their duties, and remimcd in the country a dead 
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hurllicnou (Ijo government, wore Jbreed bade to the colours 
they luid deserted. 

AVhiie every man capable of liearing arms was thus- 
gathered to his regiment, the internal economy of the army, 
.and the mait'nfl for the ensuing campaign, had been ])ro- 
porlionately improved ami increased. A tine pontoon train 
was completed; and .a innnber t>f carts, .spi-cially adapted 
for the rough roads they bad to tr.ivcr.-.e, were built for the 
use of the divisions. lagbt camp-hcttles and tents added 
to the comforts of the soldier.'. — while hospitals were con- 
veniently established in the rear, and amhuhniCif organir.ed 
to accompany the army to the field. 

Owing to the measnre.s adopted in the reninsula, v.ith 
the assistatice he received from home, in April, }..ord ^Vcl- 
liiigton had under his conunami ;?00,0()0 tighting^ men, which, 
taken .as a whole, was the finest force that ever Britain had 
embattled. It.s nviivrUl wur, truly magnificent, forabundaiiL 
supplies and powerful reinforcements had arrived from 
England. The Life and IIor.se-Guards had joined the 
cavalry; and that arm, hitherto the weakest, wa.s incrcn.scd 
to nineteen cfiicient regiments. 'J'hc infantry had been 
recruited from the militia.s — the artillery wa.s complete in 
every requisite for the field — and a well-arranged connnis- 
sariate, with ample means of transport, facilitated the ope- 
rations of the most .serviceable force that had ever been 
placed under the leading of an English general. 

Of these masses of armed men, the flower was the Anglo- 
Portugucse army. It was composed of 4.5,000 British 
troops, and 28,000 Portuguese — all were eflectivc soldiers 
— strong in health, buoyant in spirit, and perfect in disci- 
pline. Upon the Spaniards also, a surpri.sing reformation 
had been wrought, since the Cortes had pl.iccd them under 
Lord "Wellington’s controul. The regular troops had 
been fed, clothed, armed, and organized — the P.artidas, 
improved in general eflicicncy ; and as the}’’ now re- 
ceived and obeyed the orders of the allied leader, the 
daring and activity was usefully directed, which formerly 
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liad been unprofitably cmplo 3 cd in loose and desultory 
operations Besides the Anglo Sicilian force at Alicant, 
amounting to 16,000 men, four Spanish armies, exclusne 
of the resen e in Andalusia, were ready to take the field 
The first, or Catalonian, under Copons, mustered abo\e 
6,000 The Murcian, under Elio, amounted to 20,000 
A third in the Morena, commanded by Del Barque, con- 
sisted of 12,000, uhile the fourth, under Castanos, was 
the strongest of the nhole — for, with the army of Estrema- 
dura, that of Galicia, under Giron, the Asturians, under 
Pother, and the guenllas of Julian Sanchez, ^Iina, and 
Longa, it amounted to 40,000 men, without including the 
small partida bands who generally assisted in its operations 
While the strength and spirit of the allied annies had 
thus progressively increased, those of the enemy m both, 
had suffered a maternl abatement The former, had 
been weakened by the drafting into Germany of 20,000 
veteran soldiers , and the latter was scnously depressed, 
from the defection of Prussia, following ns it did so 
rapidly on the frightful reverses his Russian invasion had 
occasioned As usual, in the councils of the Frcncli 
generalb there was little unity, and consequently, no sound 
results Jealous of each other, they all, with few e\- 
ceptions, disliked and despised the king, and openly con- 
temned his authority Indeed, Joseph’s situation was 
any thing but enviable The orders he issued to the 
marshals were sometimes treated with indifflrenco, and at 
others totally disregarded Abroad and at home the clouds 
wero gathering j and lyJwjeJiesaw the coming storm, he had 
neitlier mind nor means to delay or divert it from bursting 
Prom many of lus generals he w ould not receive advice, as 
they were objects of lus distrust , and, as the plans of his 
abler brother were too far-sighted for him to comprehend, 
he refused to act up to the directions of Napoleon Other 
causes added to his embarrassments. For weeks together 
lus communications with France were interrupted — the 
transition of supplies rendered insecure — the revenue had 
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dwindled away, and the treasury was left without a 
guinea. 

Nor was the correspondence between Napoleon and him- 
self, when it escaped the Partidas, in any wise agreeable. 
On his side, it was a tissue of complaints — on his brother’s, 
the bitterest reproaches taxed the pseudo king with want 
of capacity and obedience. On neither, however, had 
these angry letters much effect. To earnest entreaties for 
monetary assistance, Napoleon turned a deaf ear; and 
instead of relieving Joseph’s wants, he reduced the subsidy 
of Spain to two millions monthly, with an order that the 
whole should be expended in payment of the soldiers. 
When the unhappy king asked where resources were to be 
obtained, “ his brother, with a just sarcasm on his political 
and military blindness, desired him to seek what was neces- 
sary in those provinces of the north which were rich enough 
to nourish the Partidas and the insurrectional juntas. The 
king, thus pushed to the wall, prevailed upon Gazan 
secretly to lend him fifty thousand francs, for the support of 
his court, from the chest of the army of the south ; but with 
the other generals he could by no means agree, and instead 
of the vigour and vigilance necessary to meet the coming 
campaign, there was v/eakness, disunion, and ill blood.” * 

At the end of spring the French armies in Spain had 
amounted to about two hundred and forty thousand men, 
with thirty thousand horses. Of these, thirty thousand 
were sick and wounded ; seventy thousand, were operating 
in Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia ; ten thousand gar- 
risoned Madrid ; and the remainder consisted of the differ- 
ent corps established in extensive cantonments, which 
occupied the country from the Tormes to the frontier. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the skill with which 
Lord Wellington masked his intended operations. By the 
disposition of his corps, the formation of his magazines, 
and the false information he ingeniously convejmd to the 
enemy, he misled the French generals, who saw so many 

* Napier. 
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plans open for liis adoption, that it was impossible to guess 
that which he was most likely to select. He might turn 
their right hy forcing the passage of the Tormes on the 
Duero — or by Avila and the valley of the Tagus march 
direct upon Madrid. He might then choose the north for 
the scene of his operations; or he might move southward, 
and unite with the Anglo-Sicilian army under Murray. 
All these plans were probable ; all were discussed • by 
Joseph and his generals, hut the}’ failed in penetrating Lord 
"Wellington’s true designs, and the blow was struck before 
the quarter where it was first felt had been suspected. 

Immediately before the openilig of the campaign some 
changes had taken place in the disposition of the French 
corps ; D’Armanac, with part of the army of the centre, 
occupied Valladolid, which the king had made head- 
quarters ; and Villatte, with a division of the army of the 
south, held the line of the Tormes from Alba to Ledesma. 
Three divisions were on both banks of the Duero, and 
Reille’fl cavalry on the Esla; Gazan was at Arevalo, 
D'Erlon at Segovia, Coroux at Avila, and Leval com- 
manded at Madrid. 

The plan of the allied general was a splendid military 
conception. Aware that the defences of Huero had been 
strengthened, he determined to avoid the danger and 
delay uhich w’ould be required in forcing them; ond 
by a fine combination of the Anglo-Portugucse army 
with that of Galicia, lie gained the northern bonk of the 
river, taking in reverse the line of defensive posts on the 
Huero, and opening to attack tlie whole right flank of the 
French army, whose scattered corps were too loosely can- 
toned to admit of rapid concentration. ** Thus seventy 
thousand Portuguese and British, eight thousand Spaniards 
from Estremadura, and twelve thousand Galician^, — that is 
to say, ninety thousand fighting men, would be suddenly 
placed on a new front, and marcliing abreast against the 
surprised and separ. of the enemy, would drive 

them refluent to d design, and 
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grandl)’’ it was executed ! For high in heart and strong 
of hand Wellington’s veterans marched to the encounter; 
the glories of twelve victories pla)^8d about their bayonets, 
and he the leader so proud and confident, that in passing 
the stream which marks the frontier of Spain, he rose in 
his stirrups, and waving his hand, cried out ‘ Farewell, 
Portugal ! ”^ 

On the 21 st of April Sir John Murray had received 
orders to commence operations in conjunction with the 
Spaniards ; but those of Lord Wellington were delayed 
from heav}’- rains haring broken the roads and prevented the 
pontoon train from getting forward. On the 15th of May, 
that difficulty was surmounted, and five divisions of in- 
fantry, two brigades of cavalry, the pontoon equipage, and 
the artillery, were all thrown across the Duero — the in- 
fantry marching for the lower Esla, and the cavalry moving 
to Braganza. When Graham, who commanded the left 
of the allies, was considered to be sufficiently advanced. 
Lord Wellington, on the 22d, put the right of the army 
into motion, and directed his march towards the Tormes. 
The strength of this corps Avas nearly twenty-eight thousand 
men. It was composed of the second and light British 
divisions, Morillo’s Spanish, and Amarante’s Portuguese 
infantry, with five brigades of cavalry, in which the corps 
of Julian Sanchez was included. The right, commanded 
by Sir Rowland Hill, marched by the pass of Bejar, on 
Alba de Tormes, while the left, under Wellington himself, 
advanced on Salamanca by Matilla. On the 26th, the 
different columns simultaneously approached the Tormes, 
while Yillatte, abandoning Alba, but anxious to ascertain 
in what strength Lord Wellington was advancing, took a 
position on the high grounds above the ford at Santa 
IMartha, in front of the cit}’^ of Salamanca. 

The experiment was bolder than prudent: for in his 
retreat, Yillatte was overtaken near Aldea L-engua, and 
charged by the British cavalry. The horsemen were vew.' 

* I\Epic-r. 
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gallantly repulsed, and the French general succeeded in 
extricating the column, but not without considerable loss. 
The heat was so intolerable that two hundred sunk dead 
in the ranks, and an equal number were made prisoners, 
while a leading gun having been overturned in the defile of 
Aldea Lengua, six others were thus retarded, and the w hole, 
together with their tumbrils, fell into the allies’ hands. 

Even still the French were profoundly ignorant of Lord 
Wellington’s true design ; and Villatte’s retreat on ^ledina 
del Campo, was evidently intended to expose the flank of 
the allies to an attack by the bridges at Zamora and Toro. 
The allies pushed forward on the 27th and 28tli — the left 
towards the former, and the right towards the latter — while 
Lord Wellington, leaving the command with Hill, hurried 
off to observe tlie movements of his left wing; and after 
passing the Duero, at Miranda, by a rope and basket,* ho 
reached Cnrvajales on the Esla, upon the 30th. 

The difficulties encountered % Graham in his route 
through the Tras os Monies had been ably surmounted ; 
but the passage of the Esla bad occasioned a serious delay, 
and thus prevented the surprise and consequent separation 
of the French armies. On the 31st, although the water 
was swollen, a part of the hussars and liglit infantry forded 
the river at Almendra, and captured an enemy’s picket at 
Villa Perdnees. The pontoon bridge was immediately 
laid down, and tho whole of the allied left wing was 
promptly sent across. 

On the 1st of June the allies entered Zamora, tlic 
French falling back on Toro; and at Jlorales, tlieir rear 
guard was overtaken and attacked by the 10th lius-=ars, 
supported by the Uth. The enemy’s caialry, formed in 

• “ Orposite Miranda tlicre is a ferry, wberc tin* deep and rapid itrein is 
from eigliiy to a hundred jardt wide, and tl c roclc* on enhtr side from four 
hundred to fire hundred feet high When it u lomollen that the ferrj i* 
mipraclicable, the only nay hy which UaTcllcrs can cross it after tie old 
PtruMin manner, in n sort of hammock or cradle, fasttned to a rope, wl ieh 
IS secured upon tro projecting points of rock, ihoul thirty f rt shore the 
ordinary level of the t ater ’’—Siitiftf 
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two linesj waited and received the British charge; and 
nothing conld he .more brilliant in both its execution and 
success. The French 16th was totally overthrown, losing 
two hundred prisoners, which, with its other casualties, 
rendered that hne regiment for a time unserviceable. A 
singular proof was given in this affair, of the indifference 
with which a people familiarized to clanger, look upon 
events that others regard with terror. Though the fight- 
ing was almost in the streets of Morales, the Spaniards 
were now so accustomed to sights of war, that within ten 
minutes after the firing had ceased, the women were spin- 
ning at their doors, and the little children at play, as if 
nothing had happened.”-' 

The allied army had now secured its junction on the 
Duero — that river being fordable — while Julian Sanchez 
had surprised the French picket at Castra Nuno, and 
driven their outposts from the fords at Pollas. Finding 
that the enemy were concentrating, Lord Wellington 
halted on the 8d, to allow the Galician army to close 
upon his left, and give time to the columns to get forwai d 
whom the passage of the Esla had delayed. On that evening 
the allies were finely combined. Wellington, in his open 
advance, had scarcely been checked for an hour — while 
Graham had conducted forty thousand troops, with every 
appurtenance that war requires, over a country hitherto 
considered impassable. The artillery and pontoons had 
traversed roads which even a muleteer accounted” bad ; f 
and, stranger still, the operation was completed, before the 
initial movement was known by the enemy ! The field 

* Southey. 

^ f “The difficulties of the march were indeed very great; most of the roads 
are so narrow, that carriages could barely pass between the thick walls which 
bounded them ; and the mountain streams had their course in ravines, from 
whence the ascent is so laborious, that si.xtj' men could not without great 
exertion enable the horses to drag the artillery up. Nevertheless, hope and 
ardour overcame all difficulties; and the advantage which the troops derived 
from being provided with shelter was sensibly felt ; out of a division of six 
thousand men, there were but a hundred and twenfy sick after a march of two 
hundred and fifty mile.s through such a country."— .yoaricy. 
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^^as now clear for the shod, of battle, but the forces on 
either side were unequally matched 'Wellington Jnd 
ninety thousand men, wjtli more than one hundred pieces 
of artillery Twelve thousand were cavalry , and the British 
and Portuguese present with the colours were, including 
Serjeants and drummers, above se\enty thousand sabres 
and bayonets the rest of the army vsas Spanish Besides 
this mass, there were the irregulars on the wings, Sanchez s 
horsemen, a thousand strong, on the right beyond tlie 
Duero, Porlier, Barcena, Salazar and Manzo on the left 
between the Upper Esla and the Canon Saornil had 
mo\ed upon Aaila, the Empecinado was hovering about 
Le\al Pinally, the reserve of Andalusia had crossed the 
Tagus at Alraaraz on the 30th, and numerous minor bands 
were swarming round as it advanced On the other hand, 
though the Prcnch could collect nine or ten thousand 
horsemen, and one hundred guns, their infantry as less 
than half the number of the allies, being only thirty five 
thousand strong, cxclusne of Le\al Hence the way to 
victory was open, and on the 4th 'Wellington marched for 
ward with a conquering Molence * 

Unable to arrest the progress of an army too powerful 
and too well combined to be checked, Joseph had no alter- 
natue but to fall back and leave that capital for eier, to 
which he had so long held with culpable tenacity Na 
poleon had urged him repeatedly to send away his heavy 
baggage, and remove every thing that would impede the 
abandonment of Itfadrid, but his advice had been dis 
regarded The emperor had also, directed that Burgos 
should be strengthened and provisioned, but the place 
was unprovided with magazines, and the new works which 
had been commenced were not onlj incomplete, but, os 
lliey commanded the old defences, the castle could not 
hold out four hours Hence, it was determined that the 
prcnch corps should fall back behind the Ebro, and the 
orlillcry and stores, prcviousK collected in the depots of 
* 'vaj' r 
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Madrid, Burgos, and Valladolid, were ordered to be hastily 
removed to Vitoria, whither the court of the intruder, 
and the Spaniards who had attached themselves to his 
cause, were also directed to proceed. 

The abandonment of Madrid presented one of those 
remarkable scenes incident to the war ; the bustle attend- 
ing a march of troops being accompanied by the confused 
departure of that portion of its population, whose political 
opinions had been favourable to a foreign usurpation. 

Persons of rank, forced from their hitherto com- 
fortable homes, were intermixed with all orders of 
the community, and alike contemptuously treated by the 
French troops. Quantities of carriages, cars, waggons, 
or laden mules, were urged onward to join the caval- 
cade, while numerous groups of the remaining population 
witnessed these departures with silent but expressive 
contempt. Many were wretched in appearance, and some 
of them incapable of undergoing any great degree of bodily 
fatigue. Their lamentations or declarations of inability 
were listened to with stoical indifference, and the bayonets 
of the amused French soldiery goaded them forward on 
their way.”^- 

On the 7th, Lord Wellington crossed the Carrion ; 
Joseph, mth the armies of the south and centre, falling 
- back on Bruges, and Count Reille, with that of Portugal, 
retiring by Castro Xerez. The allied leader, however, 
turned the line of the Pisuerga with his left wing, while 
the right, under Hill, marched direct on Burgos. . Peille, 
who had been outflanked, having regained the Burgos 
road, appeared determined to retire no farther ; and having 
taken a strong position, with the Hormosa in his front, 
his right resting on a height above HormiUas, and Iris left 
on the Arlanzon, he waited for the allies to come up. 

Joseph had sent reiterated orders to Foy and Clausel 
to hasten to his assistance — and in the expectation that 
these corps would arrive, he calculated on making Burgos 

* Leith Hay. 
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the termination of his retieat Accordingly, \Tith the 
armies of the south and centre he halted behind Estep-ir , 
and in this position, the tidings of Napoleon s victory at 
Bantzen uas communicated to the army But his hopes 
were speedily dispelled On the 12th, Lord Wellington 
appeared, and promptly advanced against the range of 
heights which extend from HormiUas to Estepar His nght 
flank being turned hy the British light troops, Reille was 
obliged to cross the Arlanzonby the bridge of Baniel, during 
which operation he was severely cannonaded by the horse 
artillery, and charged by the 14th light dragoons Tlie 
French behaved with great steadiness, and by a rapid 
movement crossed the river, losing liowever, a few men, 
with a gun that had been previously disabled 

Not daring to secure Burgos by risking a battle for its 
defence, Josepli continued Ins retreat to Pancorbo, into 
which place he threw a garrison, lianng directed that 
Burgos should be blown up It was asserted that the 
city as well as the castle had been doomed to destruction, 
and the means employed, seemed to warrant such a charge 
If such were the demoniac intention of the Ercnch, it was 
providentially averted , for “ the hurry, and fear, and con- 
fusion, with which their preparations w ere made, defeated 
this malignant purpose ” Several mines failed , some which 
were primed did no^ explode, others were so ill managed 
that they blew the earth inwards , and ns the explosion 
took, place some hours sooner than was designed, the de- 
struction which was intended for their enemies fell in part 
upon tfiemschcs Many oftlieir men, who were lingenng 
to plunder, perished as they were loading tlicir horses with 
hoot) in the streets and squares, and three or four hundred 
were blown up in the fort Aboio one thousand shells 
had been placed in the mines the explosion was distinctly 
heard at tlie distance of fifty miles, and the paiemont of 
the catlicdral was coiercd with the dust into which its 
wandows had been shnered hy the shock Tlio town 
escaped destruction, owing to the fulurc of so many of tlic 
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mines, but tbc ensile was totally destroyed, — gates, beams, 
masses of masonry, guns, carriages, and arms, lying in one 
heap of ruins; — some of tlic mines Iiad laid open tlie 
breaches, and exposed the remains of those wlio had fallen 
during the siege.” ' 

Never had a campaign opened with brighter promise, 
nor proceeded with more continued success. It seemed 
indeed ‘‘the march of victory.” Obstacles, from whicli 
another general might have tui'ncd, were no sooner pre- 
sented than overcome ; and with slight loss, the Tonnes, 
the Esla, the Duero, the Carrion, the Pisuerga, and the 
Arlanzoji, were crossed ns if they had contained no water. 
Through a country abounding in positions, and witli a 
surface of great natural strength, the French corps liad 
been di'iven with all the prccipiliition that attends a beaten 
army ; and a fortress, wliich unequal means for its reduc- 
tion had a few months before rendered impregnable, ju’c- 
sented nothing but a mass of rubbisli, after entailing, like 
the feast-house of the Philistines, ruin on its possessors.*}- 
How proud must have been Wellington’s feelings as he 
looked at that jdacc of fallen strength ! Once he. had 
receded from its walls, — but it was to return with a power 
of his own creation, that rendered resistance unavailing, 
and obliged those who had maintained it so well, to level 
its ramparts in despair. “ Dubreton’s thundering castle " 
had disappeared — and that height which an army could 
not carry, was now defenceless as an open village ! 

The stand which Joseph had designed to have made at 
Biu-gos he hoped now to effeet at Miranda, trusting for his 
security to the Ebro, until the long-expected succours 
should arrive under Clausel and Foy, and add a reinforce- 
ment that would enable him to risk a battle. The army 

■* Southey. 

t A French regiment were defiling under the castle walls when the mines 
were sprung; — “the hills rocked ahove'tho devoted column, and a shower ol' 
iron, timber, and stony fragments falling on it, in an instant destroyed more 
than three hundred men ! Fewer deaths might have sufficed to determine 
the crisis of a great battle ! ” — Napier. 
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of the centre, accordingly took post at Haxo, tliat of Por- 
tugal, at Espejo and Eriars, wliile that of the south, occupied 
^liranda, covered by the castle of Pancorbo. The king’s 
fancied sechrity was speedily dispelled; for one of Wel- 
lington’s bold and beautiful conceptions was already in 
full operation. 

On the 13th, the allied army was put in march to gain the 
sources of the Ebro.* The Galicians, with the British left 
wing crossed the river next day, by the bridges of Roca- 
munde and San Martin. The centre followed on the 15th — 
while Sir Rowland Hill passed the right Aving over by the 
Puente de Arenas. Thus the French were suddenly cut 
off from the sea-coast, and their immediate evacuation of all 
the ports, excepting Santona and Bilbao, was the result. 
Portugal no longer was to be the depot for Wellington’s 
supplies ; a new base of operations was obtained, and tbe 
Tagus was abandoned for the sea-coast of Biscay. 

To gain the road leading to Bilbao from Burgos, was 
now tbe great object of the allied general. Bearing the 
sixth division at Modena de PomaT,-for the protection of 
his stores. Lord Wellington marched with the remainder 
through one of the most difficult countries that an army 
had ever traversed. Hill and valley — roaring torrents and 
dry ravines — every difficulty found in an alpine district — 
all were met, and all were surmounted. At times, tlic la- 
bour of an hundred soldiers was required to move forward 
a piece of artillery ; at others, the gun was obliged to he 
dismounted, lowered down a precipice by ropes, or swayed 
up tJie rugged goatpaths by the united efforts of men and 

• The Ebro rises in ibe mountains ofSanUllnns. its principal source being 
st the nortbera extremitj of Old Castile, towards the Asturian frontier, near 
a toTO which from that cause is railed ronlibre, TJje Sierra ilc Oca pre- 
rents it from treading westward, like the other great rlrcrs of Spain ; and at * 
Miranda dc Ebro, the point at which the Intruder had instructed the difiercnt 
dlvuions of bis army to make for with all speed, it appean nearly os laige a 
stream as at Tortosa, though Jo the course of Uie interrening sixty leagues it 
fcceircs many and large rirers, one of them Uie .krigoo, of such magnitude, 
that it is called the husband (tl taron) of the Ebro.”— Sjottey, 
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liorses judiciously combined. “ Strongly did the rough 
veteran infantry work their way through those wild but 
beautiful regions ; six days they toiled unceasingly ; on 
the seventh, swelled by the junction of Longa’s division, 
and all the smaller bands which came trickling from the 
mountains, they burst like raging streams from every 
defile, and went foaming into the basin of Vittoria.” 

It can hardly be imagined what additional interest a 
brilliant operation will acquire by local circumstances, and 
the character of the country through which the line of 
march runs. The advance to the Zadorra exhibited, at 
every point of view, scenery beautiful as diversified. In 
it there was a singular combination of romantic wildness 
mingled with exquisite fertility. One while the columns 
moved through luxurious valleys, intersprinkled with 
hamlets, vineyards, and flower-gardens ; at another, they 
struggled up mountain ridges, or pressed through alpine 
passes overhung with toppling cliffs, making it almost 
difficult to decide, whether the rugged chasm which they 
were traversing had been rifted from the hill side by an 
earthquake, or scarped by human hands. If the eye 
turned downwards, — there lay sparkhng rivers and sunny 
dells ; above rose naked rocks and splintered precipices ; 
while moving masses of glittering soldiery, now lost, now 
seen, amid the windings of the route, gave a panoramic 
character to the whole.f 

While this grand operation was in progress, the surprise 
of the enemy was' excited, by finding that the immediate 
line of their retreat was not only unmolested by the allies, 
but that a convoy, which it would have required an army 
to protect, was permitted to retire without endangering a 
single carriage. J The routes left of the great Burgos road 

• * Napier, The Bivouac. 

t “ The French were sadly encumbered with useless equipages and accu- 
midated plunder. Those of the Spanish noblesse who had acknowledged the 
usurper accompanied his retreat, — and state functionaries, in court dresses 
and rich embroidery, were mingled with the troops, — calashes, carrying wives 
or mistresses, moved between brigades of guns ; while nuns from Castile, and 
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were believed by the French generals to be impracticable 
for the movements of an army, and m this supposition, 
they ^vere confirmed by the reports of the peasantry. 
Days passed away, the retreat continued unmolested, on 
the 10th no enemy had appeared, and the allies, it was 
concluded, were remaining quietly in their quarters Tlie 
apathy of the English general was extraordmaiy, and 
prisoners were ashed by their French escort, ** Was Lord 
"Wellington asleep 

But the astonishment of the enemy was indescribable, 
when on the evening of the 18th, information reached their 
head quarter*?, announcing the astounding intelligence, that 
the whole of the aHied divisions were established on the 
left hanlv of the Ebro’ The bold and successful operations 
of the allied general had now seriously endangered the 
position of the French armies, and, as usual, the generals 
were at variance in their opinions regarding the course 
which Joseph should adopt Reille, strongly ad\ ised tho 
e-^pediency of marching by the right bank of the Ebro 
into Navarre, and forming a junction with Suchet. The 
king, howeaer, still reckoned on being strengthened by 
Clause], or by the remainder of Toy’s corps, of which 
Sanut’s division had already joincd^ — and unwilhng to 
abandon his immense convoys, he adopted the fatal resolu- 
tion of retreating on Vitoria. 

As it was deemed a matter of importance that Bilbao 
should he secured, Rcillc inarched in tlie direction of 
Orduna early on the 18tli, with two duisions, while 
hlaucunc, with a third, crossed the Aracena from Frias 
to join him. On arriMUg at Osma, ReiUc found himself 
in the presence of the first, third, and fiftli British di> isions, 
which were then dehouching from the mountain passes, 

ladies from Andalustn, attired tn mi/iloire and tnounliyd on 1 oncLacTc descried 
content and castle, to follow tl « fortunes of some soldier or emplojic Ex- 
cepting that of Ins great brotlcr when retreating from Moscow, no arny 
since the days of ierses was bo oTcrloadcd with spo[i md baggage as tf at of 
Joseph Kuonapartc — I tetma ff /*e Snt ih Ar»ta 
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and liad possession of tlie Orduna road. A movement of 
Sarrut’s division, designed to feel the strength of the allies, 
brought on a sharp affair. But suddenly, a heavy firing 
beyond the hills announced that Maucune was attacked, 
and Reille fell back rapidly on Espejo. 

Maucune’s first brigade had cleared the defiles of Ara- 
cena, and halted near San Millan, to wait for the remainder 
of the division which was marching with the baggage, 
when most unexpectedly, the leading regiments of the 
British light division presented themselves on a ridge 
directly in front. The surprise was mutual ; but without 
any hesitation the ninety-fifth opened its fire, and rushed 
down the hill, supported by the fifty-second, while the 
enemy fell back, closely followed by their assailants. At 
this moment, the second French brigade debouched from 
the defile, and a scrambling fight ensued. Both rushed 
eagerly on to gain a height — and the French and fifty-second 
reached its summit together. For a minute, there was a 
sharp contest, hand to hand ; but the enemy broke, threw 
off their packs, and fied at speed along the mountain side 
in the direction of Miranda, while the first brigade, pressed 
closely by the ninety-fifth, retreated on the road towards 
Espejo. In this affair, four hundred of the enemy were 
killed or made prisoners, and the whole baggage was 
taken. 

ReiUe retreated behind Salinas; and as it was im- 
peratively necessary that the great road to Bayonne should 
be regained, by a long night-march he reached Subijana 
de Morillas — ^for by holding this strong post on the Bayas 
with the army of Portugal, the armies of the south and 
centre would be enabled to move safely through the passes 
of Puebla. On the morning of the 19th they accordingly 
united at Arminon, and entering the defile effected its 
dangerous passage. Tliis operation was critically timed ; 
for while the French columns were still struggling through 
the gorge, the roar of "Wellington’s artillery told that their 
protecting army was attacked. Pressed by the fourth 
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di\ision in front, and turned at the same time in flank by 
the light troops, Keille was driven roughly over the Za- 
dorra ; but the armies of the south and centre were already 
in position — and the allied divisions, wearied by their re- 
cent exertions, bivouacked that evening on the Bayas. 
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POSITION or THE mENCII AIIMIES — VALLEY OF THE ZADORRA VITORIA 

ITS IMMEDIATE LOCALITY — CRITICAL POSITION OP THE INTRUDER HE 

OCCUPIES VITORIA — PREPARATIONS TOR A BATTLE FRENCH DISPOSITIONS 

DIFFICULTY OF ATTACK — ARRANGEMENTS OF LORD WELLINGTON — RE- 
LATIVE STRENGTH — MORNING OF THE 21sT. — COLUMNS MOVE TO THE 
ATTACK — POSITIONS TAKEN BY LORD WELLINGTON AND JOSEPH BUONA- 
PARTE — OPENING OF THE BATTLE — OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE ACTION — ITS 
CASUALTIES — AND ORDNANCE AND STORES TAKEN FROM THE ENEJIY. 

On clearing the defiles of La Puebla, the armies of the 
centre and south halted in the valley of the Zadorra, — the 
former taking a position on the heights in front of Arinez, 
with their left upon the Zadorra, at Tres Puentes, and 
their right resting on the high and broken ridge which 
stretches between that river and the Ega — the latter 
forming a second line in front of the village of Gomecho — 
while, on falling back from Subijana de Morillas, the army 
of Portugal look possession of the heights of Zuazo, — thus 
presenting an interior or third line, and in the immediate 
front of the city of Vitoria. 

The valley, in which these armies with all their materiel, 
and a fugitive court and its encumbrances, were collected, 
from one extremity, at the pass of Puebla, to the other, at 
Vitoria, extends for ten miles over a broken surface. Its 
extreme breadth is probably about eight. The Zadorra, 
a narrow stream with steep and rugged banks, winds 
through this basin in its course towards the Ebro, and 
passes close to the city. The river enters the valley at 
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the defiles of Puebla, jssuing between bold and rocky 
heights— on the right oierhung by that of Puebla, and on 
the left b} those of Llonllas The course of the stream 
severs the valle} into unequal parts, the right being the 
more extensn e , but the royal road traverses the left bank. 
On that side, stands the \illage of Subijana de Morillas— 
commanding the pass which the army of Portugal dis- 
puted, while Gazan and DErlon were receding with the 
armies of the south and centre. 

In tbe distance the spires of Vitoria are visible from the 
opening of La Puebla, and a city with a name already 
consecrated by former deeds of arms,^ was now about to 
rcceiie a new celebrity 

Vitoria was founded, m 1181, by Sancho VII. of Na- 
varre, but the victory from whence it denved its name 
has penshed in the stream of time. Its situation is both 
picturesque and imposing, as it stands on a gentle emi- 
nence encircled by an amphitheatre of mountain With 
the exception of the height upon whicli the city is built, 
the country in its immediate neighbourhood is level, and 
of slight elevation. On tlie north v.est front of tbe town, 
at the distance of a mile, runs the Zadorn, over wluch 
there arc erected socral bridges. To the south-iicst, the 
lofty and extensile heights of Puebla communicate Mith 
high grounds domineeriDg the route leading to Pampc- 
luna— while on the opposite side of the i alley, wluch in 
that particular part becomes widely displaced, rise the 
eminences above tlic ullages of Gamarra Mayor and Abc- 
chuco ” Several principal and secondary roads branch 
from tlie cit} that to Logrono, runs on the right hand, 
and that to Bilbao, on the left. Still farther, roads to 

• It IS remarkable, that trithm tight cf this ground the laltle of ^aJsfa 
was fought, in which hdward tbe Olack Pnner acting ai the ally of • lad 
man, defeated the best troops of France under tlclr most iliitingunl cd 
leader, Fertram du Gucscl n wlo was come in support of a worse It I* 
also rcnutkable that the Priiiee of Krazil before the battle of \ ittoru was 
fuug! t, slould hare conferred tie title of Dui^ue ds \iUoria upon Lcrd 
W clhPgton.— 
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Estclla and Pamplona diverge to tlie riglit, and on the 
left a road trends to Durango. All are ])assal)lc for cavalry 
and gnus: but the only route by v.hich large convoys could 
be safely and cxpediliously moved is by the royal causc- 
Avay, which traverses the mountains of Guijuiscoa, after 
winding through the defiles of .Salinas, 

The valley of the Zndorra was crowded with three powerful 
armies — and the immense incumbrances attached to the 
retiring court, although a convoy' had been sent off that 
morning by the royal causeway, appeared to accumulate 
rather than diminish. Josephs situation every hour be- 
came more critical — while the opinions delivered by hi^s 
gencrahs were not in unison with his wishe.s. On one 
question they all agreed — that a battle or a retreat was 
inevitable, 'j’he former, met with few advocates ; and to 
etfoct the latter, every incumbrance must be sacrificed — 
for the allies were on the right bank of the river; and by 
an extension of their left, they would cut through the royal 
causeway, and render that route impassable. If he should 
retire to Durango, in that mountain district the king must 
dispense with the services of those arms on which lie chiefly 
depended — namely, cavalry and artillery, and cxioosc 
liimsclf to the incessant annoyances of the Partidas, to 
whose irregular warfare a mountain country was so favour- 
able ; and should he adopt a third cour.se, by ordering 
Suchet to move to Zaragoza, while lie retired to Pamplona, 
in that event, he must give up his communications with 
France. A day of indecision passed ; opinions w'crc deli- 
vered, conjectures formed, and nothing done — while his 
indefatigable opponent was combining rapidly for a fatal 
blow. Joseph’s resolution was reluctantly taken. A re- 
treat could be effected only by abandoning the greatest 
accumulation of baggage, valuables, and plunder, wliich 
had ever accompanied a Emopean army — and the long 
determined on the alternative, and announced that he 
woiild fight, and not retire. This decision was followed 
by a#i order, that Clausel should hasten to Vitoria from 
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Logrono, while Foy’s march on Bilbao was countermanded, 
and that general was directed to return from Durango wth 
all the force he could collect, and join the king before the 
intended battle should be delivered. 

On the evening of the I9tli, the city of Vitoria presented 
a scene of indescribable confusion, in which alarm and 
display were singularly blended. Joseph, with his staff' 
and guards, the entire of his court, and the head-quarters 
of the army of the centre, accompanied by an endless col- 
lection of equipages, intermingled with cavalry, artillery, 
and their numerous ambulances, occupied the buildings 
and crowded the streets. An unmanageable mass of sol- 
diers and civilians were every moment increased by fresh 
arrivals, all vainly seeking for accommodation in a town 
unequal to afford a shelter to half their number. 

But a yet stranger scene was enacting in Vitoria. "Wliile 
the city was brilliantly illuminated in honour of the pseudo- 
king, (and a gayer sight could not be fancied than its spark- 
ling interior presented,) beyond the walls an army was taking 
a position, and a multitude of the peasants were forced by 
the French engineers to assist in throwing up field defences, 
and thus assist those who had ruled them with an iron hand, 
to place their guns in battery, and make other military dispo- 
sitions to repel the army of those allies, who were advancing 
to effect their deliverance. 

Although Joseph nominally commanded the united armies, 
to hlarshal Jourdan, and the generals of division under him, 
the dispositions for the battle were entrusted. “ During 
the moTvimg ot \he great eseUevaewt, attended vrith 
feverish and unsteady feeling, seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the inhabitants and their numerous visitors. 
Tliey had ascertained the near approach of the allied army, 
and in the act of occupying so extensive a position ns that 
selected by Marshal Jourdan, great activity and constant 
movement were perceptible; troops passed through the 
town, and the sound of artillery and carriage wheels became 
incessant — while the immense convoy that had left Vitoria 
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appeared to have produced slight effect in relieving the 
crowded state of the town.”"" 

At daj'-break on the 21st, the second convoy, in which 
the Icing’s baggage was included, left Yitoria, under the 
protection of the division of hlaucunc. Its extent was 
immense ; and as it wound through the bcauliful valley 
which the road to Irun traverses, the train of carriages and 
waggons appeared interminable. Every preparation was 
made for the approaching conflict, and the final dispositions 
of the French armies were leisurcl}^ completed. 

The army of Portugal, reinforced from that of the south, 
formed the French right wing, commanding the roads from 
Bilbao and Durango, where the}’’ cross tlie Zadorra by the 
bridges of Gamara hlayor and Ariaga. Here, the river 
turning roimd the lieights of Margarita at a sharp angle, 
presented for the Frcncli centre a new front. Tin's was 
occupied bj’- the army of tlie south, — their centre across 
the royal causeway in front of Arinez, whilst the right 
appeared on a bold Icnoll above the hamlet of Mai'garita, 
and the left extended behind Subijana de Alava; its 
flank protected by Maransm’s brigade, whieh occupied the 
heights of Puebla. The army of the centre was placed in 
reserve ; the royal guard, a number of guns, and the most 
of the French cavalry being massed around the village of 
Gomecha. Batteries overlooked the bridges, and com- 
manded all the passages of the Zadorra. 

Although the position selected by Marshal Jourdan 
was generally strong, and well chosen to effect the ob- 
jects for which he risked a battle, still it had one mate- 
rial defect: — its gi’eat extent would permit many simul- 
taneous efforts to be made by an attacking army; and 
accordingly, on the following day, the allied leader, witli 
admirable skill, availed himself of this advantage. 

Such were the general dispositions of the enemy — and 
in none of the Peninsular battles were nicer combinations 
required than for its attack. That was to be made on many 

* Leith Hay. 
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points— and to be effective, the most exact calculations as 
to time and movements were indispensable It was impos 
sible for Lord "W^elbngton to bring up* to an immediate 
proximity for attack every portion of bis numerous army , 
and hence, many of his brigades had bi\ ouacked on the pre- 
ceding night a considerable distance from the Zadorra 
Part of the country before Vitona was difficult and rocky , 
hamlets, enclosures, and ravines, separated the columns 
from each other , hence some of them were ohhged to rao\e 
by narrow and broken roads — and arrangements, perfect in 
themselves, were liable to embarrassment from numerous 
contingencies But the genius that directed these ex- 
tended operations, could remedy fortuitous events, should 
such occur 

The entire of the 20th, was occupied by the Prencli 
marshal,* in his dispositions for a battle — and by the allied 
general, in a careful reconnaissance of the ground Satisfied 
now that the king would fight on the Zadorra, which 
hitherto had been doubtful, Lord Wellington recalled 
Giron With the Galician anny, which he had detached to 
take possession of Orduna, countermanded Graham’s sup 
porting moicment, and humed up the rear of the columns, 
with the exception of the sixth division, which was left at 
Medina del Pombar to protect the advance of the maga- 
zines On the night of the 20th the allies were ahl^ dis- 
posed upon the Bajas The second and light dmsions, the 
Spanish and Portuguese corps under Morillo and tlic Coiulc 
d’Amarante, formed the right of the allied amij, and 
bivouacked in front of Puebla dc Arlan/on, and in adiancc 
of the river The right centre, comprising the fourth 
division, with the hussars and D Urban’s brigades, were also 
on the loft of the ri\er, but separated from the right wing, 
by a mountain range that extended from the Ba^as to the 
Zadorra The left centre, including tlic tliird anti seventh 
dwisions, was still on the right bank of the rn r at tin 
distance of a league, and the left wing, composed of tlic 
first and fifth divisions, Pack’s and Bradford « Portuguese, 
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and Longa’s Spanish corps, with the remainder of the 
cavalry, were assembled at Murguia, on the left bank of 
the Zayas, and six miles still farther up the stream. 

In numerical strength, the advantage was with Lord 
Wellington; in military composition, it remained with 
Joseph Buonaparte. Deducting the sixth division left at 
Medina del Pombar, the allies had 60,000 Anglo-Portuguese, 
with 20,000 Spanish troops upon the field. Of this force 
10,000 were cavalry ; and the artillery had 90 pieces of 
cannon. The French were inferior by 10,000 ; but in 
cavalry, they were stronger ; and in artillery, superior by 
sixty pieces. As an army, nothing could be more perfect — 
the variety of colour and costume forming a striking con- 
trast to the simpler uniforms of the allies. But the appear- 
ance of the whole was soldierly — the cavalry was superb — 
the guns, caissons, and their appointments were perfect — 
and the horses, attached to every arm, in excellent con- 
dition. 

Before day, on the morning of the 21st, the French army 
was in position, and the British and their auxiliaries were in 
march to attack it. In four columns, the allies approached 
the bridges of the Zadorra; Sir Rowland Hill, with the 
light wing, marched by Puebla; Wellington, with the right 

* “ Of the cavalry, the heavy dragoons, dressed in green, with brass helmets, 
were superior troops to the other classes of the same army serving in Spain. 
The chasseurs d cheval, except in uniform, varied little, either in quality or 
appearance, from the hussars ; both were mounted on a slight, not very com- 
pact species of horse ; each of these regiments possessed a “ compagnie d’ elite.” 
The chasseur regiments under the imperial government were variously dressed ; 
and of the hussars, not two corps were in uniform alike. The horse artillery, 
habited in light blue, braided with black, appeared in a high state of equip- " 
ment and discipline. 

* * * r, « 

/ 

“ The gens-d’armerie A cheval, at this time numerous in Spain, and selected 
from the 61ite of the cavalry regiments, were fine in appearance, frequently 
acting in a body ; and with the distinction to be expected from veteran soldiers, 
their long blue clothing, cocked hats, and broad buff belts, gave them a very 
distinct appearance from any other class of Prench cavalry. The elite of the 
dragoon regiments, wearing furred grenadier caps, were men of gieat stature 
and martial appearance .” — Leith Hay. 
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centre, to which the light division had been attached, 
advanced to Nanclires , the left centre made a circuitous 
movement, to seize the bndges of Tres Puentas and 
Mendoza, while Graham, with the left wnng, marched bj 
the Bilbao road, to gam the bridge which crosses the n\ er 
between the villages of Abechuco and Anaga. 

The mists still himg upon the mountains, and as yet the 
movements of both armies were concealed. At nine o’clock 
the fog cleared, and in bnlliant sun-sbme “ battle’s mag- 
nificent array” was suddenly and splendidly exhibited. 

At dawn of day Joseph placed himself upon a height 
that overlooked his right and centre. He was attended hy 
a numerous staff, and protected hy his own body-guard. 
WeUington chose an eminence in front of the village of 
Arinez, commanding tlie right bank of the Zadorra, and 
continued there observing the progress of the fight, and 
directing the movements of his divisions, as calmly as if he 
were inspecting the movements of a review. 

An hour passed — Sir Howland HiU had not come up— 
and Wellington’s frequent glances towards the Puebla 
showed how anxiously he was expected. A spattering 
fire was heard m that direction — musketry succeeded — 
smoke-wreaths went curhng up the mountain — and an- 
nounced that the second diMsion had come up> and tliat the 
work of slaughter had began 

Of the succeeding operations, and their brilliant termi- 
nation, the victor transmitted to Lord Bathurst the following 
general details — 


. ” Sahatierra, 22(1 Jane, 1813 

“ M;> Lord, 

** The cnemj, commanded by King Joseph, havnng hlar- 
shal Jourdan ns the major-general of the army, took up a 
position, on the night of the 19th instant, m front of Vit- 
tona; the left of which rested upon the heights winch end 
"at La Puebla de Arganzon, and extended from thence ncro^s 
the sallej of the Zadorra, in front of the village of Attnc/ 
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They occupied with the right of the centre a height which 
commanded the valley to the Zadorra. The right of their 
army was stationed near Yitoria, and was destined to de- 
fend the passages of the river Zadorra, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. They had a reserve in rear of their left, at 
the village of Gomecha. The nature of the country through 
which the army had passed since it had reached the Ebro 
had necessarily extended our columns ; and we halted on 
the 20th in order to close them up, and moved the left to 
Murguia, where it was most likely it would be required. 
I reconnoitred the enemy’s position on that day, with a 
view to the attack to be made on the following morning, if 
they should still remain in it. 

‘‘We accordingly attacked the enemy yesterday, and I 
am happy to inform your Lordship, that the allied army 
under my command gained a complete victory, having 
driven them from all their positions; having taken from 
them 151 pieces of cannon, waggons of ammunition, all 
their baggage, provisions, cattle, treasure, &c., and a con- 
siderable number of prisoners. 

“ The operations of the day commenced by Lieut. 
General Sir Rowland Hill obtaining possession of the 
heights of La Puebla, on which the enemy’s left rested, 
which heights they had not occupied in great strength. 
He detached for this service one brigade of the Spanish 
dirision under General Morillo; the other brigade being 
employed in keeping the communication between his main 
body on the high road from Miranda to Vitoria and the 
troops detached to the heights. The enemy, however, 
soon discovered the importance of these heights, and re- 
inforced their troops there to such an extent, that Lieut.- 
■ General Sir Rowland Hill was obliged to detach, first, the 
7 1st. regiment and the light infantry battalion of General 
Walker’s brigade, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. H. Cadogan, and successively other troops to 
the same point; and the allies not only gained, but main- 
tained possession of these important heights throughout 

VOL. in. K 
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their operations, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
enemy to retake them. 

“ The contest here was, however, very severe, and the loss 
sustained considerable. General MoriUo** was wounded, 
but remained in the held, and I am concerned to haie to 
report, that Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. H, Cadogaii')' has 
died of a wound which he recened. In him His Majest) 
has lost an officer of great merit and tried gallantly, who 
had already acquired the respect and regard of the whole 
profession, and of whom it might haie been ej^-pected tint, 
if he had lived, he would ha\e rendered the most impor- 
tant senTccs to his country. 

Under cover of the possession of these heights. Sir 
Rowland Hill successively passed the Zadorra, at La Puebla, 
and the defile formed b> the heights and the ri' er Zadorra, 
and attacked and gained possession of the •village of Subi- 
jana de Alava, in front of the enemy’s line, which the cnem^ 
made repeated attempts to regain 

The difficult nature of the country prevented the 
commumcation between our different columns inonug to 
the attack from thcic stations on the river Bajas at as 
earl^ an hour as I had e\pccted, and it was late before I 

• " General Monllo with all h»J rouglmess and his ignorance, ws* *n 
enthusiastic adnurcr of eicrjr thing English T'hroughout tie whole course 
of bis various services during the war, he csinced a strong and marked feeling 
of attachment and respect for the troops of that country 11c had raised 
himself from the lowest ranks by hw riiterprumg courage end cordul CTcr. 
tion in forwarding e^ery scheme or measure calculated, as he conceived, to 
resist 1 rench domination Tie 1 ad ohUincd consideraWe nuthontj orcr tVe 
division of Spaniards under his Immediate orders hit courage was muloulted , 
his devotion to Sir Rowland IhU, with whom he had long tened, unbounded 
Under these circunuunccs, this oFicer, in most respects a very ordinary 
man, became known to the army, and hia name identified witli lome degree 
of d stincllon.”— LeiM /fay 

f Lord W clliogfon, In a Jeller to his brother. Sir Henry W rlleiley, t*-us 
alludes to tl e fill of this favourite oPiccr — ‘ \fter he was wounde 1, ar 1 was 
probably aware Hat he was djin„ ht desired to be carried an I left in a 
situation from wl ich he inigl t be able to *ee all that ptsard Tl e eoatern 
which 1 ficl upon hit loss, hasdiminwheJ Mcceduiglyl! eiatisfict on I i! -uH 
derive from our tuvcesi, »s u will yours 
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knew that the column, composed of the 3d and 7th divi- 
sions, under the command of the Earl of Dalhousic, had 
arrived at the station appointed for them. The 4th and 
light divisions, however, passed the Zadorra immediately 
after Sir Rowland Hill liad possession of Subijana do 
Alava; tlie former 'at the bridge of Hanclarcs, and the 
latter at the bridge of Tres-Puentes; and almost as soon 
as these had crossed, the column under the Earl of JDal- 
housie arrived at Mendo%a ; and the 3d division, under 
Licut.-Gcneral Sir Thomas Picton, crossed at the bridge 
higher up, followed by the 7lh division, under the Earl 
of Dalhousie. These four divisions, forming the centre of 
the arm}', were destined to attack the height on which the 
right of the enemy’s centre was placed, while Lieut.- 
General Sir Rowland Hill should tnove forward from 
Subijana de Alava to attack the left. The enejuy, how- 
ever, having weakened his line to strengthen his detach- 
ment on the hills, abandoned his position in the valley as 
scon as he saw our disposition to attack it, and commenced 
his retreat in good order towards Vitoria. 

“ Our troops continued to advance in admirable order, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of the ground. In the moan 
time, Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Graham, who commanded 
the left of the army, consisting of the 1st and 5tli divisions, 
and General Pack’s and Bradford’s brigades of infantry, 
and General Bock’s and Anson’s of cavalry, and who had 
been moved on the 20th to Murguia, moved forward from 
thence on Vitoria, by the high road from that town to 
Bilbao. He had, besides, with him the Spanish division 
under Colonel Longa ; and General Giron, who had been 
detached to the left, under a different view of the state of 
affairs, and had afterwards been recalled, and had arrived 
on the 20th at Orduna, marched that morning from thence, 
so as to be in the field in readiness to support Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Graham, if his support had been 
required. 

“ The enemy had a division of infantry with some 

K 2 
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cavalry advanced on the great road from Vitoria to Bilbao, 
resting their right on some strong heights covering the 
village of Gamarra Mayor. Both Gamarra and Abecbuco 
were strongly occupied as tetes de jjont and the bridges 
over the Zadorra at these places. Brigadier-General Pack, 
with his Portuguese brigade, and Colonel Longa, ^vith his 
Spanish division, were directed to turn and gain the heights, 
supported by Major-General Anson’s brigade of light 
dragoons, and the 5th division of infantry under the com- 
mand of Major-General Oswald, who was desired to take 
the command of all these troops. 

Lieut-General Sir Thomas Graham reports, that in 
the execution of this service the Portuguese and Spanish 
troops behaved admirably. The 4th battalion of capadores 
and the 8th ca9adores particularly distinguished them- 
selves. Colonel Longa, being on tlic left, took possession 
of Gamarra Menor, 

** As soon as the heights were in our possession, the 
village of Gamarra l^fayor uas most gallantly stormed and 
carried by Major-General Robinson’s brigade of the 5th 
division, which advanced in columns of battalions, under a 
very heavy fire of artillery and musketiy’, without firing a 
shot, assisted hy two guns of Major Lawson’s brigade of 
artillery. The enemy suffered severely, and lost three 
pieces of cannon. 

** The Lieut.-General then proceeded to attack the vil- 
lage of Abechuco >vith the 1st division, by forming a strong 
batteiy against it, consisting of Captain Dubourdleu’s bri- 
gade, and Captain Ramsaj’s troop of hoisc artillery; and 
under cov or of tliis fire, Colonel Halkett’s brigade advanced 
to the attack of the village, which was carried; tlio light 
battalions having charged and taken three guns and a 
liowJtzcr on the bridge. This attack was supported by 
General Bradford’s brigade of Portuguese infantrj*. 

" During the operation at Abechuco the enemy midc the 
greatest efforts to repossess th^'insches of the village of 
Gamarra Major, which were gallantly repulsed by the 5th 
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division, under the command of Major-General Oswald. 
The enemy had, however, on the heights on the left of the 
Zadorra, two divisions of infantry in reserve ; and it was 
impossible to cross by the bridges till the troops which had 
moved upon the enemy’s centre and left had driven them 
through Vitoria. 

“ The whole then cooperated in the jDursuit, which was 
continued b}^ all till after it was dark. 

“ The movement of the troops under Lieut.-General Sir 
Thomas Graham, and their possession of Gamarra and 
Abechuco, intercepted the enemy’s retreat by the high 
road to Trance. They were then obliged to turn to the 
road towards Pamplona ; but they were unable to hold any 
position for a sufBcient length of time to allow their bag- 
gage and artillery to be di-awn off. The whole, therefore, 
of the latter wTich had not ah*eady been taken by the 
troops in their attack of the successive positions taken up 
by the enemy in their retreat from their first position at 
Ariiiez and on the Zadorra, and all their ammunition and 
baggage, and every thing they had were taken close to 
Vitoria. I have reason to believe that the enemy carried 
off with them one gun and one howitzer only. 

The army under King Joseph consisted of the whole 
of the armies of the south and of the centre, and of four 
divisions and all the cavalry of the army of Portugal, and 
some troops of the army of the north. General Toy’s 
division of the army of Portugal was in the neighbourhood 
of Bilbao ; and General Clausel, who commanded the army 
of the north, was near Logroho with one division of the 
army of Portugal, commanded by General Taupin, and 
General Van-der-Maesen’s division of the army of the 
north. The 6th division of the allied army, under Major- 
General the Hon. E. Pakenham, was likewise absent, 
having been detained at Medina de Pomar for three days, 

to cover the march of our magazines and stores.” 

* 

“ The nature of the ground did not allow of the ca'iahy 
beinff generallv enarasred : but the general officers com 
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mantling the several brigades kept the troops und“r their 
command respectiTelj' close to the infantry to support 
them, and they were most active in the pursuit of the 
enemy cafter thev had been driven through Vitoria. 

I send this despatch hy my aidc'de-camp, Captain 
Freemantle, vvhom I beg leave to recommend to jour 
liOidships protection. He will liavc the lionour of lajing 
at the feet of His Roj'al Highness the colours of the 4th 
batt. lOOth regiment, and Marshal Jourdan's baton of a 
marshal of France, taken by the 87th regiment. 

“ I enclose a return of the killed and wounded in the 
lato operations,* and a return of the ordnance, carriages, 
and ammunition,-!- taken from the cnemj in the action of 
the 21st inst," 

* Iteturn of tilled, wounded, and missing, of tbo nlhcd ar-ny under the 
comreand of General the Marquis of TV'eliington, K 6 , m the action with the 
French army, under the command of King Joseph Buonaparte, at Vitoria, 
on the Slat June, ISIS — 
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One aerjeant, two dnimmcrs, 203 rank and file, have been returned mlising 
by the Revcnl corps of the army, British and Portuguese It is supposed 
that the greater number of them lost their regiments jn the course of the 
night, and that Very few of lliem hwo fJlen into the lunds of the enitny 
Atlui r. Deputy .\djutsnt General 

i Betum of ordinnce, cvrrnges, and ammunition, captured from the 
enemy m the action at V ilona on the 21st of June. 18] 3 — 

131 Brass ordnance, on trarelling carnages 
113 Caissons. 

11,210 Hounds of iRimunmon 
1,973,-tOO Musket ball cartndges 
40,CGS Pcniiidi of gunpowder. 

3G 1 orage waggons - 

■111 urge waggons. 

A Dits.so'i, Lieu* -Cal nrt 

com narking itr atlil e»r 
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ironxt.vo or vitouia — orr.stNo orTin;i:Am.i;~r)i:,\Tii or coi.osTr-cAnooAM 

— AI.I.IJID ATTACK — lir.AUTirUI, MOVKMKNTJ^ OP TIIK MVIPIONS— AK'iAttLT ON 
Tin; itifiliT CKNTi’.i; or Tin; rnr.Ncii, ano on tiii; vim-agi: or auincz — 
Tur, nmirn or thi; na;Ncit aumv — r.scAi’i; or josmi honai'Akti: — 
night or Tin; 21m — ArrcAitANci: or Tin; n\TTi.i; nr.i.n — i,of!Ki;K oi-Tiin 
i;ni;mv — ankcdoti:— nArin nr.Ti:i;AT— orsrAicn to nAiti, iiATin-nsT — 
roKTitnss or rAMri.oNA — nr.coNNoiTiir.o ask iicocKAina )— san sr.iiASTiAN 
rir.siiJOKD— iioNOUiis coMTiuino uroN i.ono wr.M.iNGTON — i.i;TTr,u or Tin; 
rrtiNcc nnoKNT. 

ViToiiiA, in Ossian’s language, might ]la^'e been described 
as “ a day of battles for tlic difibrent attacks of the allied 
columns, though all tending to one grand result, respectively 
produced close and sanguinary combats. War has its pic- 
turesque — and the opening of Vitoria was singularly im- 
posing. “Not a drum was heard” — a wide exjianse of 
rich and varied landscape on which an artist would have 
gazed with rapture, was reposing in a Hood of sunshine. 
Prom a gentle eminence in front of Arinez, the whole 
array of Joseph’s army was -vdsible; and on that height the 
allied stall were collected. There, Jjord Wellington was 
standing, dressed plainly in a grey frock coat, with nothing 
to mark commanding rank, excepting a Spanish sash and 
the hat and feathei's of a Held officer. His telescope at 
one moment wandered over the extensive position occupied 
by the enemy, and the next, turned with Hxed earnestness 
upon that point from whence he expected the crash of 
battle was to burst. The spattering Hre of the Franrh 
light troops opened from the side of the moimlatn, 
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Monllo’s corps debouching from the woods that clothed 
tlie bottom of the Sierra, brought on a heavy and sus- 
tained fire, winch announced that the heights were boldly 
attacked and as obstinately defended The Spanish efforts 
to carry them were brave, but unsuccessful The fusi- 
lade continued, and the enemy remained unshaken In 
a few minutes more, the smoke wreaths which had nsen 
steadily over the summit of the mountain, gradually 
commenced receding — and Cadogan’s brigade* moving 
along the ndge, was seen advancing with that imposing 
steadiness which ever gives assurance of success The 
hill was won — but, alas’ on its summit Hy tlieir chinl- 
rous leader, and till tlie haze of death had closed Ins 
sight, there, at his own request, he remained to look 
his last’ upon the battle. For a long time the fight was 
doubtful, as on each side reinforcements came into action. 
But when Hill, clearing the defile of La Puebla, seized 
the Tillage of Subijana de Alava, the enemy’s repeated 
efforts to win back their lost ground, though vigorously 
continued, proved unavailing 

Meanwhile, on the exticmelcft Graham’s artillery was 
famtl) heard, and told tliat there also the conflict had begun, 
while the light division, under the guidance of a peasant, 
crossed the Zadorra by Tres Puentes, and boldly established 
itself under a crested height on whicli the French line of 
battle had been formed Before the bridge of Nanclius, the 
fourth division was waiting until the third and seventh 
should arrive Presently, Picton and Lord Dalliousio np- 
peared, and the whole of the ahied cohwnns moved rapidly 
to tliLir respective objects of attack Ihc third division 
crossed the nver b) tlic bridge of Mendoza and a ford— 

* “ III* fill deeply regretted tflord ag « •inlmg example of the Lti 
certainty attending all human crent* and the falUcy of dependence on *»1 it 
U con* deied mo*l dei ralle The rrea ng prenoua to the hatlle when 
informed ihit it ■ould certainly lake place hi* exultallon tta* uobomJedi 
go ng into action •» the commander of tiat no' la IrJgade appearr! tJ* 
cl nux of hi* wuhei and the forerunner of d »t net on , l«f re iLe confl rt 

terminated, he wi* miralmd with Jlcdead* — /</ lliy 
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tlie seventh, with a light brigade, followed closely — the 
fourth division was already on the other side — Hill was 
pushing the enemy back — and on the left the thunder of 
his guns redoubled, and showed that Graham was advancing 
rapidlj into action. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the military spec- 
tacle these simultaneous movements exhibited. The pas- 
sage of the river~the movement of glittering masses from 
right to left, far as the eye could range — the deafening 
roar of cannon — the sustained fusilade of infantry — all was 
grand and imposing; while the English cavalry,' displayed 
in glorious sunshine, and formed in line to support the 
columns, completed a coup d'ceil magnificent beyond 
description. 

The subsequent advance of the allied columns against 
the enemy’s right centre was beautifully executed, as, in 
echelons of regiments, it crossed that hallowed ground on 
which tradition placed the chivalry of England, when the 
Black Prince delivered battle to Henry the Bastard, and 
by a decisive victory replaced Don Pedro on the throne. 
As if animated by some glorious impulse, the battalions 
advanced “ not to combat but to conquer.” Colville’s 
brigade of “ the fighting third” led the attack, and the 
first enemy’s corps that confronted it was gallantly de- 
feated. “ Pressing on with characteristic impetuosity, and 
without halting to correct the irregularity a recent and 
successful struggle had occasioned, the brigade encountered 
on the brow of the hill two lines of French infantry, regu- 
larly drawn up and prepared to receive their assailants. 
For a moment the result was regarded with considerable 
apprehension, and means were adopted by Lord Wellington 
for sustaining the brigade, when — as that event seemed in- 
evitable — it should be repulsed by the enemy. But valour 
overcame every disadvantage, and the perfect formation of 
the French could not - withstand the dashing onset of the 
assailants. Their rush was iiTesistible — on went these 
daring soldiers, sweeping before them the formidable array 
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that, circumstanced as thej ^leic, appeared calculated to 
produce annihilation 

The day was cndentl} witli the allies , but the French, 
covered by a sn irm of sUrmisbers and the fire of fifty guns, 
retired on their resenes, which were posted in front of 
Gomecha The village of Arincz became non the scene of 
a desperate conflict, and from its importance, this advanced 
post was desperately maintained Checked in his assault 
after liaMng seized three pieces of artillery and a howitzer, 
Picton returned lion like to the charge, and with the 45th 
and 71tli ‘regiments, dro\e tlie French at the bajonets 
point fairly through the village Defeated thus m front, 
and their left flank turned at Subijana de iVlaia, the wreck 
of the armies of the south and centre made a last stand 
betneon the ullages of Ah and Armcntia, while that of 
Portugal still bravely maintained itself on the upper 
Zadorra But this final struggle was succeeded bj a total 
deroute The left wing of the allies was furiously engaged 
and the heiglits of Abechuco, the village of tlie same name, 
and the bridge at Gamarra Major, were all successwely 
attacked, and all carried m splendid stjle after being despe- 
rately defended The contest now was ended — tlic southern 
and central armies were scon m full retreat bj the road on 
the right of Vitoria leading towards Sahntierra — the nlhcs 
w ere adi ancing on everj point — niomentlj , the cncinj s con 
fusion increased — the guns i^crcalandoncd, and the drivers 
and horses went ofT at speed The soldiers pressed wzldlj 
through a road alrcadj choked with the refugees from the 
cipitil, and the countless vehitlcs which nccompaiucd their 
111 'ht — and a scene of indescribable disorder ensued 

“ The sun was setting, and lus Hst rajs fell upon a 
magnificent spectacle lied nn‘=*'cs of infintrj were seen 
advancing stcadilj across the jlam — the horse nrtillcrj at 
a gallop to the front, to open its fire on the fugitives — the. 
hussar brigade charging h\ the Cauuno Ileal — while tlio 
second division, having overcome cverj obstacle, and driven 
the rnemv from its front, was extending over the hi i^hts 
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upon the riglit in line, its arms and appoiiitinents dashing 
gloriously in the fading sunshine of ‘departing day.’”® 
Never was a victoiy more complete, nor an army so 
thoroughly disorganized as the bealcu one. IMorning rose 
on throe united corps, perfect in every arm, admirably 
combined, and disposed in a position leisurely and advisedly 
selected; — night closed upon a helpless rabble, hurrying 
from the dcld that had witnessed their defeat, and on 
which, all that renders the soldier formidable and edectivc 
was abandoned. 

Like the Scottish monarch at Floddcn, Joseph remained 
to witness 

“The ruin tliat Itis^rnshncss v.roiiglit 

but not to expiate his foil}' with his lifc.-j- Ilis inglorious 
retreat was ellccted with difficulty; for Captain Wyndham 
observed his flight, and riding with a squadron of the lOth 
hussars after the fugitive king, overtook and fired at his 
carriage. Obliged to save himself on horseback, the in- 
truder cficcted his escape under the protection of an escort, 
too powerful for his daring pursuers (o attack. Nothing 
however, but his person was I’cscucd; for his coach, and 
every valuable it contained, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

Night closed upon the victors and the vanquished — and 
darkness and broken ground favoured the escape of batta- 
lions flying from the field in mob-like disorder, and inca- 
pable of any resistance had they been overtaken and 
attacked. Two leagues from Vitoria the pursuit was 
abandoned — but the horse-artillery, while its fire could 
reach the fugitives, continued to harass the retreat by a 
discharge of shells and round shot. Reluctantly, Lord 

* Tile Bivouac. 

t “ AVe chanced to meet a Cure on the French side of the Pyrenees, at 
whose house General Merle had been quartered shortly after the battle, who 
said that the general was furious, exclaiming against Joseph, and vowing that 
the viaterkl of tlirce armies had been sacrificed to save ffty ladies of light virtue 
and heavy baggage.” — Peninsular Reeollerlions. 
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Wellington returned to the cit), which he entered about 
nine in the evening Two nights before, Vitoria displaced 
a blaze of light in honour of King Joseph’s presence 
now all betrajed panic and confusion — ever) door was 
closed — every lattice darhened — while a sohtarj lantern 
placed m front of each house, gave to the streets a sombre 
and mournful appearance 

During the progress of the battle, tliree leagues over a 
difficult surface had been traversed , and the long summer- 
day was consumed in an unremitting succession of laborious 
exertions Niglit, however, vvas not to the weaned con- 
querors a season of repose, for propertj, in value and 
variety such as no modem arm^ had abandoned, presented 
Itself at every step, and the work, of plunder commenced 
before the fire of musketry and cannon had ended The 
camp of every division was like a fair, benches were 
laid from waggon to waggon, and there the soldiers held 
an auction through the night, and disposed of such boot) 
ns had fillcn to tlicir alwrc to any who were inclined to 
purchase it Even dollars became an article of sale— for 
as tliev were too heavy to be earned in groat numbers, 
eight were offered for a guinea * 

It was, however, reserved for the dawn of morning to 
dispH) the extent of the spoil which the beaten arm) hwl 
been obliged to leave at the disposal of their conquerors, 
and the countr) lu front of Viloria for several Icigucs, 
exluhUed a scene which rartl) has been equalled 'Ihcrc, 
la) the wreck of a might) arm) , and plmuler, accumu- 
lated during the Ertiich successes, and wrung from ever) 
part of Spam with unsparing rapacil), was rcckl "sl) 
alnndoned to an) who chose to sei/c it Cannons and 
cais-ions— carriages and tumbr<“U — waggons of even dc- 
scriplion — all were overtumctl or deserted — and a 8lrangi.r 
'ndin'je could not be iinagimd, than that winch these enor- 
mous anihulances prc'ientcd to the e)e litre, was ilio 
personal baggage of a king — there, the scener) and dceti- 
• 6oatls»y 
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rations of a theatre — munitions of war were mixed with 
articles of mrtu — and scattered arms, drums, silks, em- 
broidery, plate, and jewels, mingled in the strangest dis- 
order. One waggon was loaded with money ; another, 
with cartridges — while wounded soldiers, deserted women, 
and children of every age, everywhere implored assistance, 
or threw themselves for protection on the humanity of the 
victors. Here, a lady had been overtaken in her carriage 
■ — in the next calash, was an actress or fille-de-chamhre, — 
while droves of oxen were roaming over the plain, inter- 
mingled with an endless number of sheep, goats, mules, 
horses, asses, and cows.'*' With the most lamentable con- 
fusion the grotesque was also ridiculously combined — 
camp followers were arrayed in the state uniforms of Joseph’s 
court — and the coarsest females who accompany a camp, 
drunk with champagne and bedecked “ in silk attire,” 
flaunted in Parisian dresses which had been envied by the 
denizens of a palace. 

The materiel of three armies was lost — their pride and 
confidence were lowered to the dust — but the actual 
casualties sustained by the French in this most signal 
defeat, fell infinitely short of what might have been rea- 
sonably expected. The killed and wounded exceeded that 
of the allies only by one thousand, and an equal number was 
probably the amount of the prisoners. No regular account 
of either could be obtained, as the French invariably falsified 
their losses — but the low amount of these casualties was 
occasioned by local circumstances preventing those ruinous 
results which otherwise must have attended a total over- 
throw. " The country was too much intersected with ditches 
for cavalry to act with effect in a pursuit; and infantry, 
Avho moved in ■ military order, could not at their utmost 
speed keep up with a rout of fugitives. Yet, precipitate 
as their flight was, they took great pains to bear off their 
wounded, and dismounted a regiment of cavalry to carry 
them on — and they carefully endeavoured to conceal their 

* Victories of the British Armies. 
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dead, stopping occasionally to collect them and throw them 
into ditches, where they covered them i^ith bushes. Many 
such receptacles were found containing from ten to tnent} 
bodies.”^ 

Although the greater portion of the baggage and plun- 
der left on the field of Vitoria, mth the contents of the 
military chest, f fell into the hands of the Spanish peasantry 
and camp followers, still se\cral interesting captures were 
seemed. The sword of the fugitive king, and the baton of 
his lieutenant, ^^e^e brought to Lord Wellington, and both 
were transmitted to the Prince Regcnt4 In the carriage 
of the intruder much valuable bootj* uas discovered; and 
a conclusi\c proof obtained that the spoliation of the 
country they invaded ^\as systematic uith the French 
armies, and that all plundered, from the private to the 
marshal. On searching Joseph’s coach, the imperials ^^c^o 
found stuffed with paintings of inestimable ^aluc in cam as 
rolls, abstracted from the royal palaces, and cut from their 
frames for an easier transmission into France. Of the 
fair sex, in saricty and c.Mcnt the capture was c\en greater 
than that of the mattriel of the armies they accompanied ; 
and liundreds of women, comprising wi\cs and iiuslrc«sM, 
actresses and nuns, w’crc deserted in the town or o\ci taken 

• Southey. 

t “ To eueh extent was plunder carried principally by the follower* and 
non-combatant*, (for with »ome exceptions, thefghUng troop* miy be *jiJ to 
hare marched upon gold and iilrer without stooping to prckitup.lthat of lire 
tnilUons and a half of dollar* mdjeatedby tho French accounts to be m the 
money-chest*, not one dollar came to the public, and W elhngton lent fifteen 
ofticert with power to itop and exanimo all loaded animal* passing iJ f Fbro 
and the Ducro In hope* torccorer th«*unii»o khamefully carried oT. Neither 
wsi till* diigrsccful conduct confined to ignorant and rul-ar people. Some 

olficer* were »ecn mixed up With the mob ardcortenJing for the ilifprietful 
gain.’*— .Vo/tiT 

J Tl c iwerd, which wa* of rcry curloa* worlnurthip, wi* tiVen ly a Fp*- 
nhhofneer} the Ulon, ly aioldier of He Mih. The latter wa**bmt fmiUen 
jjiehe* 1'3«?. coxeted With tlue relret. otramented with the inpetnl in 

rich emlroiierr, and tipped with gold. Ite tM wa* of led n.orocc's ehiye I 
,,.h * her. and adorned with e*p!e».la»j-gM4ftl aJ fc jdin'ina-ne Ir.cu’e 1 
at e iher eni 
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with the convoy. All were treated with kindness and 
respect ; and those who desired it, were permitted to follow 
the retreating army whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented. 

Of the many who fell into the hands of the victors, the 
lady of the commander of the arni}^ of the centre was in- 
cluded. Madame Gazan had quitted Vitoria on the 
morning of the battle, accompanied by her servants, and an 
only child, a boy of three j'ears old. “ When the day was 
utterly lost, in the confusion occasioned by the rush of 
carriages and the near approach of the firing, a gendarme 
a cheval rode up, proflering his assistance to the wife of 
his general. Her first impulse was securing the safety of 
her child, which the soldier undertook to be answerable 
for ; and, having placed the boy before him, rode olf, soon 
disappearing in the crowd. General Darriceau, womided, 
and retiring from the field, rode up and spoke to her ; but 
any attempt at extricating her carriage would have been 
fruitless, and in it she remained until surrounded by the 
British cavalry.” 

From Lord Wellington, the fair captive received every 
attention that could ameliorate the misfortune she had 
sufiered ; and a British officer,* ** who, when a prisoner with 
the French army of the centre, had experienced from 
Comte Gazan the Idndness which one brave man ever shows 
to another in distress, was enabled to repay the debt of gra- 
titude, by affording that protection to the wife of his bene- 
factor, which but a few hours before, had been playfully 
solicited, with slight expectation indeed, that the request 
would be realized so soon.f 

* Colonel Leith Hay. 

■1 “ In the morning, Colonel Alexander Gordon, aide-de-camp to Lord Wel- 
lington, had arrived at the advanced posts, with a letter from his lordship, 
agreeing to the exchange proposed by Comte Gazan ; who, faithful to his pro- 
mise, determined at once that I should be conveyed to the nearest of the allied 
troops. During the time occupied in preparing an escort, the French otEcers 
conversed with great cheerfulness, and apparent cordiality ; and IMadame 
Gazan, considering it an impossible contingencj', ironicall}' requested, in the 
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The retreats of the Frencli armies were so rapid, that the 
pursuit renewed upon the 22d by Lord Wellington after 
Joseph Buonaparte, as well as that continued on the 23d, 
by Sir Thomas Graham into Guipuscoa, by the pass of 
Adrian, failed either in overtaking the wreck of the army 
that accompanied the king, or in cutting off Clausel from 
the pass of Jaca, whence he was hastily retiring, on hearing 
of the total defeat of the armies he was advancing to sup- 
port. These consequences the victory of Wellington might 
have produced, but fortune marred them — while that 
diversion from which the most important advantages might 
have resulted failed totally. In the east of Spain, the ope- 
rations of the Anglo-Sicilian army which had been so feebly 
commenced, were more disgracefully terminated — and the 
general detail of Peninsular transactions w’ero thus briefly 
but clearly communicated by Lord Wellington to Lord 
Bathurst, in a despatch from Ostjz, dated 3d July, 1813. 

** General Clausel having retired towards Logronp, after 
finding our troops at Vitoria on the 22d June, and having 
ascertained the result of the action of the2ht, still remained 
in the neighbourhood of Logrono on the 2 lib, and till late 
on the 25tli, and liad not marched for Tudcla, ns I had been 
informed when I wrote my despatch of the 21tU of June; I 
conceived, therefore, that there was some prospect of inter- 
cepting his retreat ; and after sending the light troops 
towards Ronccsvallcs in pursuit of the army under King 
Joseph, I moved the light, Sd, 4th, and 7th divisions, and 
Cohtiel Grant's and Colonel Pon>!onhy'3 br/gadrs of caiaJry, 
towards Tudela } and the bth and Gth diusions, and the 
household and the Condc dc In Bisbal's cavalry, from Vitoria 
and Salvnticrra towards Ijogrouo, in hopes that I should be 
able to intercept General Clause!. 

ererl cf h«r Ixltip cipturfi Vy J "’3' f”*'* eKett 

toobu’m tax liff » »*Teptwn. Tt.U mH/ conilii-ttll# 

wiftJi,wt'5ehw»»notdim5Bi»li«l upon my dfr»rtarf, *n rtfeS «itce»u4 1/ 
th« "J.o’s lUE" 
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“ jlo nuitle some cxtraortlinary lorci'd mjwtdu's, followed 
by Genc'ral ^Mina with his (ovn cavalry, imd {lu'VcudtDt'iil of 
Spanish cavalry \mdor the command of Don Julian Sanciicx, 
ami arrived al 'IhuUda ou tUc evouitm of 'Uv flTUu He tUevo 


crossed the Jshro; hut the Alcalde haviUir informed Itim 
that we were ujum the road, he ijnmedlately reems'-ed, and 
marched towards Zarayoan, where I mulerstatsd from 
General Alava that lie has .since arrived. 


1 then tnrnt'd oil' to Caseda on the Anaeon, v. Iiere J 
arrived on thefA^th; hut,rindin;f (hat the emmiv liad alreadv 
advanced ^so far njmn their Jtiareli a.s to render it impo'-sihle 
for me to cut them off from Jara, atid thijdtiner it prohahle 
that my farther advance in that direction o'ould force (iene- 


ral Ciausel to avoid the road of Jaca. and to .seek a junction 
with ^Marshal Suchet, whieli lie would otherwis(' seek to 
avoid, and winch 1 had no means nf prevent in, I jliscf)n- 
tinued the ])nrsuit with the allied Ilritish and J’ot t\i;^ue‘-e 
troops; and they arc on their return towards Pamplona. 
Those under General Mina urc Mill following the enemy ; 
and he has taken from them two pieces of cannon and some 
stores in Tudela, and SOO prisoners. Lieut. -(icncral IL 
Clinton lias also taken pos'^e.^sion of five pieces wliich the 
enemy left at Logrono. 

“ In the mean time the troops under the command of 
Lient.-Gencral Sir Howland Hill liave kept the blockade 
of Pamplona, and have moved tlirongh the mountains to 
the head of the Bidasoa, the enemy having entirely retired 
into France on that side. 


" I enclose the report which I have received from Lient.- 
Gencral Sir Thomas Graham of his actions with the enemy 
on the 24th and 25t]i of .Tune, whicli appear to liave been 
more serious than I had imagined when I addressed your 
Lordship on the 2Gth ultimo. 

“ General Fo}' had with him the garrison at Bilbao, and 
lliose of Alondragon and Tolosa, besides his division of the 
army of Portugal, and his force was considerable. It gives 
me great satisfaction to sec tliat the Spanish and Portuguese 
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troops, mentioned b) Sir Thomns Gralnm, ln\e conducted 
themseUes so well 

The General has continued to push on the cncin^ 
the high Told, and has dislodged them from ill strong 
positions nlnchtbej have taken, and yesterday a brigade 
of the army of Galicia, under the command of General 
Castahos, attacked and dro\e the cnem^ across the Bidasoa, 
by the bridge of Irun 'Ihe enemy still maintained a post 
in a strong stone blockhouse, winch scried as a head to 
the bridge, and some tro(»ps in some loopdioled houses on 
the right of the Bidasoa, but General Don P A Giron 
having sent for some Spanish artillery, and Captain Dubour- 
dicu’s brigade of nine pounders baling been sent to their 
support, the fire of tlicsc guns obliged the enemj to ei acuate , 
and they blerr up tlio blockhouse and burnt the bridge. 

“Sir Thomas Graham reports that mall these afTnirs the 
Spanish troops liavo conducted themsolics remarkably well 
“ The garrison at Passages, consisting of 150 men, sur- 
rendered on the SOth to the troops under Colonel Longa 
“ The onemv, on seeing some of our ships off Doha, 
cvacu itcd the fort and town of Guctarm on the 1 st instant , 
and the garrison went by sea to San Sebastian 

“ This place is blockaded by land bi a detachment of 
Spanish troops 

“ They have likcmsc evacuated Castro Urdialcs, and the 
garrison have gone bj sea to Santoua 

“ Tn my former reports I have made jour Lordship 
acquainted with the progress of the armj of reserve of An- 
dalusia, under General the Conde de la Ihilnl, to jam the 
armv, and he arrived at Burgos on the S')!!! and CGlh ultimo 
“ 'When the encmv retired acrow the Pbro, pnvini s t) 
the battle of Vilorn, ihev left a p »rn*on of about 700 men 
in the cattle of Pancorbo, by whith tluj crmim imhd, mid 
rendered it impo'^sibV for us to u'c the j nat commmura- 
lion from Vilnria to Burpos I then f ri. retjue^n I the 
Conde dc h Thslwl, on h»» nnreb to Nfiranih, to mnU 
lnm«clf masur of ibe town and lowir worbs. mil to 
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blockade tlie place as closel)' as lie could. I have not 
received the report of his first operations, hut i understand 
that he carried the toivn and lower fort by assault on the 
I38th ; and I have now the pleasure to enclose his report 
of the final success of this operation, and the copy of the 
capitulation by which the garrison have surrendered. The 
decision and despatch with which this place has been sub- 
dued are highly creditable to the Concle de la Bisbal and 
the officers and troops under his command. 

I am concerned to inform your Lordship that Lieut.- 
General Sir John Murray raised the siege of Tarragona, I 
caunot say on what day, and embarked his troops ; a great 
portion of the artillery and stores were left in the batteries. 
It appears that Marshal Suchet, with a considerable body 
of troops, had moved from Valencia by Tortosa, and 
General Maurice Mathieu with another corps from the 
neighbourhood of Barcelona, for the purpose of impeding 
Sir John Murray’s operations, which he did not think 
himself sufficiently strong to continue. I have not yet 
received from Sir John Murray the detailed account of 
these transactions. 

“ Lieut. -General Lord William Bentinck, however, who 
had joined and taken the command of the army at the Col 
de Balaguer on the 17th, had brought it back to Alicante, 
where he arrived himself on the 23d, and was proceeding 
to carry into execution my instructions. 

“ When Marshal Suchet marched into Catalonia, the 
Duque del Barque had advanced, and had established his 
head quarters at San Felipe de Xativa, and his troojDS on 
the Jucar, where he still was on the 24th; but I believe 
that he will have retired upon Suchet’s return to Valencia. 

“ I am not informed of the extent of the loss of the 
heavy artillery at Tarragona, nor whether it will cripple 
the operations of the troops on the eastern coast. 

“ Considering, however, the nature of the enemy’s 
position in Valencia and Catalonia, and his possession of 
the numerous fortified posts in these provinces, which 

T ^ 

1 j «V 
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render it scarcely po'^sible for the allied troops to carrj on 
anj operation until tliey slnll become nnsters of some of 
them, I am apprehensive lliat the enemy \mU be induced 
to ivithdraw lus actiie army from thence, m order to thrmv 
them upon our nght flank, in the confidence that, m die 
e'usting' state of our equipment, ue can eflect nothing 
against any of the fortresses , and that, without some at 
least of the fortresses, the operations of our troops, in the 
field must he very confined. 

Before I had receued intelligence of the last state of 
afTurs on the eastern coast, I had doubted of the e\pediencj 
of lajing siege to Pamplona, ailnch I had at first intended, 
upon finding that the place was of such a description, ami 
in such a state of defence, as to require a much larger 
equipment of heavy ordnance than I had immediattl) at 
command, and that it would require an operation of from 
fi\e to SIX weeks’ duration, which could not c\en be com- 
menced for a fortnight or three weeks, and the cmplo)'mcni 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 men of our best troops , whereas 
the hlochadc could be held by troops of inferior numbers 
and of not so good a description , and it is probable tlmt, 
in point of time, the place would be obliged to surrender 
within twclic weeks The disasters ot Tarragona, and in\ 
Mew of their probable consequence^, ha\r induced im. to 
determine oiilj to blockade Pamplona, for which the ncccs- 
sarj works arc now constructing, and I shall now ha\c the 
whole armj at liberlj for an> operation that, I ma\ think 
it proper to carry on ” 

Ontlic25th of June, Pimplona* had been closely shut 

• • Pimplcn*, iSe •ncjctil PoTipelppolu, fouaijpd by rorrr»-y ibeCrtsI 
and corsfaufnlly a t>ls« of »nUluuy. « tao.«frn ilw* aa cat<rtirc 

city, and ere cf list »t/onje«l ferl M pliw* cf U e i »n *iu'i tU4f#d ea 
a p«f«a IfTfJ it h not «.nmiidrd le aty dom oeeiir? or rt 
he -bt n*eU»d«l IruU at tie 19-lbera «’r««Hy cf 1. f -r. 

lije^itfnor t tile of 

ll,eauncm»d;n?isb5a aeJ cca»e,ueoUy la cteit mc4i ire « 

of bres* irj; len^*. 
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up by tbe allied right wing, nndcr Sir Kowland Hill, and 
on the 1st of .Tidv it was caivfullv reconnoitred by Lord 
Wellington, accompanied by Sir ILchard Fletcher. From 
the formidable appearance the fortress ])rcsented, the allied 
commander prndentl}* decided on blocbading ratlier than 
besieging it. 'I'lic works were fonnd pt'rfect ; on one 
side it was shielded by the river, on the other covered by 
the citadel ; while ^300 ])ieccs of artillery were mounted for 
its defence, with a j)ieked garrison exceeding -l-jOOO men. 
To the sixth and seventh divisions, under Lord Dalhotisic, 
the investment was in the first place entrusted ; and to 
more cflectually confine the garrison, field works were 
thrown up which commanded tlio several approaches to 
the city, and nine redoubts^' were constructed within 
1200 yards of the enceinte of the fortress, each calculated 
for a garrison of two to three hundred men. 'J’hesc pre- 
parations for a close and en’ectual blockade were rapidly 
completed. The investing force furnished strong parties, 
which worked by regular reliefs throughout the day ; but 
the greater portion of the labour was performed by the 
peasantry of the country, put into requisition for this ser- 
vice by the Spanish authorities. Neither the peasantiy 
nor the soldiers received any working pa}' ; nevertheless, 
through a vigilant superintendence and the exertions of 
the officers, the whole chain of redoubts was siiecdily in a 
state of defence. Garrisons were allotted to the several 
works, which were kept in them constantly prepared to 
receive and repel any attack; but the remainder of the 
blockading force was either placed under cover in the 
villages, or bivouacked on favourable spots just without 
the fire of the place ; the whole, Iiowever, being in constant 
readiness to form under arms at their several alarm jiosts 
on the first intimation of the garrison making a sortie.” f 

* “ The redoubts were ordered to be made of a strong field profile, and to 
be armed with the French field-guns captured at Vitoria, firing through 
embrasures .” — Journal of the Sieges, 

t Ibid. 
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The siege of San Sebistian was Lord ■\Ydlington’& ne\t 
operation^ and it effected as ptomptly a® Pamplona 
had been blockaded On the land side, ^lart of the left 
wing under Sir Thomas Graham formed the imestment, 
and on its sea front it was blockaded bj a British squadron 
commanded by Sir George Collier 
A }ear destined to witness the most glorious displays of 
England s bra^c^y as the tide of conquest flowed on in a 
senes of unchecked success, brought to Lord 'Wellington 
a well deserved addition to his honours On the 1 st of 
January, ISIS, be was gazetted to the colonelcy of the 
royal regiment of Horse Guards,* and on the dth of 
Jklarcb, elected a Knight of the Garter. On the 2 i?d of 
Tub, the Cortes proposed and the Bogency oflered, the 
line estate of Soto dc Roma in Granada, to Uio commander 
of their armies, ** in the name of the Spanish nation, and 
in testimonj of its sincere gratitude ’ But from his oini 
Sovereign a higher honour was conferred upon the con 
queror of Vitorn— and tint flattering distinction was 
intimated to the allied general, m tlic graceful manner tliat 
might base been c'^pected from one, who had been pro- 
nounced “ the most polished gcnllcnian in Europe ~ 


Cirltt’ilh tr SI July 1813 

“ My DEsn Lord, 

“ \our glorious conduct is bejond all human praise, 
and far/iboic my reward I know no language the world 
affords worth) toc^prtssit I Lei I Iiaae notlung left to 
sa), but dcaoulU to ofilr up ni) pra\cr of gratitu !c to 
ProMtlcncc, lint il has, in its ominpoitnt bounty, blessed 
111) colintr) end iii) self with ‘such a Genera? lou haic 

• Tl tsjpontnrrt sfpfsTfrJ to IwelK-fn psrt cul*fls cts fj np 
Wfll i 'Won »ril le I l> n 4elf WAnnty to HaVc of aoti en l^f 

OCCAI on M »6ttu jesanifirouredman — 

I h»Tf lid I '•r ef jo*., U y» 1 -»«, » Irt cf 

13»,Ji6ca77 n »l 3 cl joi.» It jtiUI *• e»S Is* irf firn! re- »l l ? I 5 

I f~ nt Hs If'a irrjt OJ U T f«el I »fl’« « r» o l< iUfi'- 
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.sent me, among (lie troplue.s of vonr nnrlvaUi'd fanie. (he 
stall’ of a Ifrcnch marshal, and I send you in return tliat of 
England. 

■ The British army will Iniil it with emthusiasm, while 
the wliolc universe will acknowledge those valorous elforLs 
wliich have so imperiously calhul for it. 

That uninterrupted health and still increasing laurels 
may continue to crown you thro\)gh a glorious and long 
career of life, arc the never ceasing and most ardent 
wishes of. mv dear Lord, your very sincere and faithful 
friend, 

“ G. B. R.” 

“ Field ^Marshal the IMarquis of ^^T>lling(on, K. G." 

regiment of Ilorj.c Ciunrds, uitnii t!ic of t!u‘ Dul.c of Isortliiiiii- 

Ijcrlnud. I orinnot Miriicicntly expresN nn pt.UiaulL' to His Hinal Ilijilmcs . 
for the n iipntfil marks wliioli I have received of lih* ernce .and fa\o\ir, more 
parlicidntly for lliis last in.rt.ance of hotli; .and I can only a: Mire liiin of iny 
devotion to his servlec. I am convinced tiial, on nil the occaMons on which 
I have heen so highly favoured, 1 h.avc hccu much indohted to the f.wonndde 
roprescntalion ! which your Iloy.al llighnc.'s has m.ade of my sen’ices ; .and I 
beg that your Iloy.al Highness will .accf pt my most binccre th.aidts." — Lrltvr, 
dalrd Frcnada, Sl-tf Jdvnnnj, ISIO. 
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SUMMARY OP YHE CAMPAlQK — OPERATIONS OF IBE AVCLO SICILIAN ARMY — 
SIEGE OF TARRAGONA^ — PORT RAL.ACUER SURRENDERS — SIR JOHN MIRRAT 
RAISES THE SIEGE, AND ABANDONS IIIS ARTILLERy-^llE DEFENDS IIIS CON* 
DUCT — LETTER FROM LORD WELUNOTON — MURRAY SUPERSEDED BY LORD 
IVILLIAM BENTISCK — LORD WELLINGTON’S LETTER TO COLONEL TORRENS — 
COURT MARTIAL SENTENCES MURRAY TO BE ADMONISHED— LETTER TO EARL 
BVTIIUrST — DISPUTE BETBEEN THE CORTES AND THE CtEROT — LETTER TO 
THE srANISlI MINISTER OP WAR— CONGRESS OP PRAGUE— LORD WELLINO- 
TON’S VIEWS— UE DETERMINES TO ESTABLISH HIMSELF IN THE PTRENEES— 
DISPOSITION Of the ALLIED ARJIY — DEFEAT OF VITORIA COilMCNICATED TO 
NAPOLEON — MARSHAL 80ULT APPOINTED I IEUTENANT OP THE EMPEROR. 

"When the army of the south were driven by the allies •with 
trifling loss from the positions it had resumed in the fertile 
valley of the Bastan, excepting the army of Catalonia and 
the garrisons of Pamplona and Sebastian, there remained 
not an armed Frenchman in the Peninsula, and Spain uas 
delivered from her oppressors. Never liad a campaign 
been briefer or more brilliant. In six weeks, and with 
scarcely 100,000 men, Lord Wellington marched GOO miles, 
passed six great rivers, gained one decish o battle, invested 
two fortresses, and after driving 120,000 veteran troops 
from Spain, “ stood on the summit of the Pyrenees a 
recognised conqueror.” 

Never liad a general more reason to plume himself on 
the conquests he had thus obtained. The splendid plan of 
the campaign w'as his own conception— its execution was 
directed by himself — and by his unparalleled exertions 
and beneath his own eje, tliat noble force had been 
organized, which inflicted a series of defeats upon nn 
army hitherto supposed invincible. The Portuguese had 
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tlilch or countcT.'-carp, covered ii on ilic wi vt ; liu- tv.«> nut- 
v.orks of Fort 3F>yal and Sttn Carlo-:, alijdit tih'-taclc; at 
lic.'.t, v.ere not armed, nor even rejtaircd inuil aft'-r the 
investment, and the- /larii'-on, too weak fm* the extent of 
ranijiart, was oppressed with hibour. ilt-re then, time 
being ])rcc!ous to both ride;;, ordinary rnlea <diould b;tve 
been fcL aside, and daring operations adopted, l.ord Wel- 
lington adjudged 10,000 men .snflicient to take 'J'arnigona. 
Alurray brought 17,000, of wbicli M-,000 were enective.”’* 
The garrison consi.sted of a mixed force, not exceeding 

* K.-ijiicr. 
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1,200 men, commanded by an Italian officer called Ber- 
toletti. 

A strong iiili fort at Balaguer, domineered the only road by 
wbicli artillery could be moved, if the French should come 
to the relief of the city before its reduction could be 
effected; and a corps, under Lieut.-Colonel Prevost, was 
detached on the 3d for its investment. On the 7tli, a 
magazine exploded, and the fort was surrendered hy its 
commandant. This success secured Murray from any 
interruption on that side — for Tairagona could only be 
approached by a circuitous march of three dajs — the gieat 
road being under the guns of Fort Balaguer, and the 
mountain pass impvacticahle for artillery. 

On the 6th, Murray opened his fire on Fort Boyal — 
and on the 8th, it was sufficiently breached to have war- 
ranted an assault, as the French had already stormed that 
front, at the time defended by a garrison of 8,000 
Spaniards. Murray, however, declined an attack tintil he 
should have made an impression on the body of the place ; 
and accordingly, on the llth, two heavy batteries opened 
at the distance of 450 yards. 

On the preceding evening it was communicated to 
Murray, that Suchet was in march from Barcelona, with 
10,000 men and 14 pieces of cannon ; and the English 
general expressed his resolution to offer battle, rather than 
allow the siege to be interrupted. Having despatched liis 
cavalry to Altafalla for this purpose, lie repaired in person 
to the eastward, to select a position for the intended com- 
bat, leaving orders that the outuorks of Tarragona should 
be stormed at nightfall. A report that Maurice Mathicu 
had already reached Villa Franca, however, induced him 
to return early in the evening; but he repeated the order 
for the assault. At ten, when the storming party was 
formed and ready to advance, Murray countermanded Ins 
last order— and notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of Ws officers, directcil that the hatlerics shouhl he dis- 
mantled and the siege raised. 
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Nothing could be more irregular or disgraceful than the 
scene that followed. " The pare and all the lieavy guns 
of the batteries on the low grounds were removed to the 
beach for embarlcation on the morning of the lJ3th, and at 
twelve o’clock Lord Frederick Bentinck arrived from Alta- 
falla with the cavalry. It is said he was ordered to shoot 
his horses, but refused to obey, and moved towards the 
Col de Balajruer. TJic detachment from “Shills arrived 
next, and the infantry marched to Cape Salou to cmhark, 
but the horsemen followed lliord Frederick, and were 
themselves followed b}^ fourteen pieces of artillery ; each 
body moved independently, and all was confused, in- 
coherent, afilicting, and dishonourable to the British 
arms.” ■■ 

The embarkation of the siege artillery and stores was 
suddenly abandoned — a strange panic had seized the un- 
fortunate commander, and he madly determined to sacrifice 
his battering train, when not an enemy was within leagues 
of Tarragona. Nothing could surpass the indignation which 
this disgraceful order caused. The army and navy openly 
expressed their feelings — the staff olficers remonstrated — 
and the admiral not onl}'^ refused obedience, but ofiered at 
his own responsibility, to remove the artillery during the 
night. After wavering for a time, Mun-ay ordered a 
preconcerted signal to be given, and, as if an overwhelming 
enein}'' was at hand, the guns were spiked and abandoned ! 
Unmolested, the British troops effected their embarkation ; 
and “ many of the stores and horses were shipped on the 
13th without the slightest interruption from the enemy; 
but eighteen or nineteen battering pieces, whose carriages 
had been burnt, were, with all the platforms, fascines, 
gabions, and small ammunition, in view of the fleet and 
army, triumphantly carried into the fortress. Sir J. Mur- 
ray meanwhile, seemingly unaffected by this misfortune, 
shipped himself on the evening of the 12th, and took his 
usual repose in bed.” f 
Napier. 


t Ibid. 
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In Ins despatch to LordTiV^ellington, Murray not only jus- 
tified his conduct, but endeavoured to show that he had acted 
up to the spirit of the instructions received by him from the 
commander-in-chief, Tlie defence was a miserable apology. 
He treated the loss of his artillery vvitli indifference, and 
the glorious siege train, under whose thunder the ramparts 
of Badajoz had crumbled, he spolce of as being of no 
greater value than old iron ! Lord Wellington, however, 
viewed the business in a different light ; and in his reply* 
to hlurray’s despatch, he demolished the flimsy excuses 
under which Murray would have covered his miscon- 
duct : — 

I have received your letters of the 14th and 23d 
June," he said, “ and I am much concerned that your 
matters have turned out so unfortunately. In my official 
letter I have stated the points on which we want informa* 
tion, and I recommend to you to write a detailed narrative 
of all your proceedings. 

“ I confess that tliat which weighs most upon my mind 
in all this is the loss of your artillery and stores, of which 
you think the least. First, they are very important tro- 
phies to the enemy, of which he will make good use, 'under 
existing circumstances, and entirely alter tlie nature of the 
operation of raising the siege. 

" Secondly j the loss of them entirely cripples our 
operations on the eastern coast during the campaign, and 
prevents the army of the eastern coast from taking all 
the advantage which they may take of our success in 
tins quarter, which it is probable will be fblfowed by 
Suchet’s throwing his army on our right flank. However, 
the consequences are not so important to you as the facts 
themselves ; and I am anxious that you should place these 
in a light to justify you in the eyes of Ilis ^Majesty’s 
Govemment." 

To the last hour of his command. Sir Jolui Jfurray 
cxhibiled tlic same infirmity of purpose nliicli all through 
• pated Iluaitr, l«t Jul/i ISIS. 
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liacl marred cverv ojn'VAtion in wliicli lu* luul entfngod. On 
bcincf informed lliaS Mathien’s division had retreated on 
the Llol)rc,"at, lie disembarked the army onoc more — at 
one moment, preparin" to attack Sncliet — -and at anotlier, 
tlireatcninj: to cut oO’ the column under Panel tier. 'I’o 
complete this climax of absurdity, after bavin;,'' suiicred In’s 
guns to pass into the hands of the bi.-sieged, he spoke of 
renewine: the investment of Tarragona. The auxiliary force' 
under Copons, wliich had moved to liis assistai'.ce. escaped 
destruction by mere accident ; for Murra\‘ left, it to its fate, 
Avithont intimating his intentions to the Spanish general. 
His last act was to hold a council of war, and come to the 
determination of rc-emharking ; when, at this jimcture, the 
Itlcditerrancan licet hove insight, and signalized that Imrd 
AVilliam Bcntinck v.a.s on board; and the admiral’s answer, 
“ AVe arc all doliglited,’’ told how deeply the .superseded 
general had fallen in the opinion.s of both services. 

The disgraceful termination of these operations on tlio 
eastern coast was followed by a court martial on .Sir .Tohii 
Alurraj*. Charges were preferred against him by Lord 
AYellington ; and in a subsequent letter,'^*' tbc commandcr- 
in-ebief gives a summary of tbc causes for this proceeding : — 

“ I entertained a very bigli opinion of ’s talents; 

but be always appeared to me to want wbat is better than 
abilities, viz., sound sense. There is always some mistaken 
principle in what be does. I confess ibat I do not know 

what to make of ’s charges. Raising the siege I do 

not care about; it might have been necessary wbon tbe 
enemy approached him; nor do I care much about his 
embarking ; bis instructions Avould warrant bis doing so if 
be raised tbe siege, and did not think be could light a 
decidedly successful action. But what I cannot hear is his 
leaving his guns and stores ; and strange to sa}', not only 
does he not think he was wrong in so doing, but he writes 

* Letter to Colonel Torrens, dated Losaca, Stli August, 1S1.3. 
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of it 1‘i being ratbet meritorious, and says lie did it before 
at Biar 

“ It appears that he )jiew on the 7th and 8th that Suchct 
was approaching him on one side, and Maurice I^Iathieu on 
the other 

" I shall charge him with ha\ing omitted then to make 
arrangements to raise the siege and to embark his guns and 
stores I shall then charge bini with disobedience of Ins 
instructions in not having gone to Valencia to join the 
Duque del Parque, when he raised the siege and embarked 
If he had raised the siege on the 7th or 8th, or rather had 
then discontinued to disembark his guns and stores, and had 
afterwards embarked his cotps or the 12th or 13th, upon 
finding Suchet approaching him, and thinking the enemy 
too strong for him, and had then sailed for the coast of 
Valencia, he would hare obeyed his instructions, and the 
raanoeuire would ha\o answered , that is to say, ho would 
have gained the lines of the Jucar, and probably more 
ground in Valencia without a battle Instead of that, after 
losing hi8 guns, he staid till the e\emng of the I7tli , then 
Loid William embarked the army, which since the 12th had 
been disembarked at the Col de Balaguer , and in fact 
Suchet, after having obliged Sir John Murray to raise the 
siege of Tarragona, returned and forced the Duque del 
Parqu** to abandon tbe Jucar before he could be supported 
by iKird William Bentmck 

** The best of the story la, that all parties ran away 
hlaunce Mathieu ran away , Sir John Jlurray ran iw\y , 
and so did Suchet He ivas afraid to strike at Sir Jolin 
Murray without his artillery, and knew nothing of Maurice 
Mathicu , and he returned into Valencia either to strike at 
the Duque del Parque, or to get the assistance of Ilanspc 
whom he had left opposed to the Duque dd Parque I 
know that in liis first proclamation to his army on tlicir 
success, he knew 'O hlllcwhat had passed at larragona, 
that he mentioned the English general Inung raided tlie 
siege, hut not his ha\ mg left his artillt-r\ He could ihcrt- 
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ranks will not perform the dutyrequired from them for the 
purpose of keeping their soldiers in order ; and itfs next to 
impossible to punish any officer for neglects of this descrip- 
tion. As to the non-commissioned officers, as I have re- 
peatedly stated, they are as bad as the men, and too near 
them, in point of pay and situation, by the regulations of 
late years, for us to expect them to do any thing to keep the 
men in order. It is really a disgrace to have any thing to say 
to such men as some of our soldiers are. 

“ I now beg to draw your attention to the mode in which 
these irregularities affect our numbers. On the 17th June 
the total British and Portuguese force was 67,05d rank 
and file j on the 29th June it is 58, GDI- rank and file : dimi- 
nution 8,3 1'2 rank and file. The British, on the 17th June, 
were 41,647 rank and file; on the 29th June, 35,050 rank 
and file : diminution 5,897. Theloss of British rank and 
file in the battle was 3,164, including 200 missing; so that 
the diminution from irregularities, straggling, &c. since, for 
plunder, is 2,733. The loss of Portuguese rank and file in 
the battle was 1,022, including 73 missing ; and their dimi- 
nution, from the same causes, is 1,423. 

"While we were pursuing the enemy by the valley of 
Araquil towards Pamplona, finding so many men straggling 
from their ranks, I ordered that an hospital might be esta- 
blished to receive them; and, altliough there are so many 
men absent from their regiments, there are only ICO in that 
hospital. The others are plundering the countTy in dilTercnt 
directions.” 

Other considerations damped tlie ordour of success. Tlie 
Cortes and the clergy were at issue, and particularly, on t!ic 
question of abolishing .the Inquisition; and, as Lord Wel- 
lington justly remarked, neither government nor Cortes 
appeared to care about a foreign war, the former being the 
instrument and creature of the latter; while their sole em- 
ployment was the praise of tlieir stupid constitution, and 
how to carry on the war against the bisliojjs and priests.” 
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After counselling liis own government ngninst interfering 
in the internal concerns of Spain, until “(ho termination of 
all this folly,’’ the deposition of Castafios and Giron drew 
from Lord Wellington the annexed just and spirited remon- 
strance, addressed to the Spanish war minister, and dated 
Hnarte, 2d July, 1813: — 

“ I have had the honour of rccciviim your Excellency’s 
letters of the 15th .Tune, conveying to me the pleasure of 
the E-cgenc}', that the Captain-General Castafios should be 
recalled from the command of the 4th army, in order to 
attend the sittings of the Council of State, as he was not at 
the head of that army of which the command had, been con- 
fided to him by the llegency ; and that General Ereyre 
should be Captain-General of Estremadura and Castillc, 
and should command the 4th army ; and that General Lac}* 
should he Captain-General in Galicia, and should command 
the troops in that province independently of the general 
commanding the 4th army ; and that General Don P. A. 
Giron should he removed to the 1st army. 

“ As the constitution of the Spanish monarchy has declared 
the ministers responsible for the acts of the government, 
I may consider these acts as those of your Excellency, and 
I hope that I may venture to conve}^ a few observations upon 
them, which I beg may be laid before the Regency. 

“ Justice towards the character of Captain-General Cas- 
tahos, an officer Avho has served his country in close concert 
with me for the last three years, and who in the whole course 
of that time has never differed in opinion from me on* any 
subject of importance, induces me to remind your Excellency 
that thd local situation of the 4th army before the commence- 
ment of the campaign prevented its formation into a corps 
of which the captain-general could with propriety place 
himself at the head ; that, if this formation had been locally 
practicable, the deplorable state of the finances applicable 
to the support of the 4th army ■would have prevented its 
remaining united in such corps. 

VOL. iir. M 
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“ Your Excellency must be aware that, when there is nt 
money for the support of the troops, a particular district o 
country may not find it impossible to supply without pay 
ment the food for a small body, while it would be quite im 
possible to supply it for a large one ; and for this reason 
and others referable to the state of discipline and the pecu 
liar organization of some of the troops, I did not thinlc i 
proper that more of the troops of the 4th army should b( 
assembled together than the two di\isious composing the 
army from Galicia under the command of Eon P. A. Giron 

“ It would have been indecorous and improper, adverting 
to General Castafios’s rank and situation, besides being in- 
convenient, if he had joined these divisions, or any other 
portion of the 4th army ; and he therefore, in the commence- 
ment of the operations of the campaign, had lus head-quar- 
ters at or near mine and the Portuguese head-quarters by 
my desire. 

“ Not only your Excellency has not adverted to these 
circumstances in the decision wluch you have recommended 
to the government regarding General Castauos, but you 
have omitted to advert to others. Besldesbcing commander- 
in-chief of the 4th army. General Castauos was Captain- 
General of Estremadura and Castille and Galicia. In that 
capacity he had duties to perform, most important for the 
political interests, and particularly for the welfare of the 
army. 

** It was his duty to establish the authority of the Spanish 
government in the dilTerent towns and districts, ns they 
should be successively evacuated by the enemy; and, from 
the nature of the operations of the army, and from tbe 
peculiar line of march it followed, he could not have per- 
formed this duty if he bad been what is called at the head 
of the 4th army, or at my head quarters, which Iiave moved 
nearly every day since the 22d hlay, ha\o never been in 
any largo or capital town, excepting Salamanca, where I Ich 
Geueral Costauos, nor ever upon the high road. 

“ Itwas T, and not General Castano^, who suggested that 
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he should employ himself iu this manuer ; and I must say 
that, considering the manuer in wliich Don P. A. Giron 1 ms 
commanded the divisions of the army of Galicia in the field, 
we should have neglected our duty to the state if we liad 
not chalked out for General Castahos the performance- of 
those duties for which he is now punished and disgraced. 

“ In regard to the arrangements made hy yonr Excellency 
for filling the appointments held hy General Castanos, and 
the removal of General Don P. A. Giron, without trial or 
even cause assigned, from a situation in wlrich lie had been 
placed hy General Castaiios hy my desire, and in which lie 
had conducted himself entirely to ra}' sati'^faction, as I bad 
already reported to the government, I helicvc that, in addi- 
tion to the inconvenience and injury to the public of dl 
changes of this description in the midst of a Tnilitary opera- 
tion, it will not be denied that they are directly in breach of 
the engagements made to me hv the Kte Degericr. and 
confirmed by the existing Pegenej', which engagement', 
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nnd I believe it imU be admitted that the circumstances 
uhich rendered necessary the fonnation of those engarre- 
ments render it necessary to perform them^ if it is desired 
that I should retain the command of the army 

I.ord Wellington had however, more serious causes for 
inquietude than the stupid differences between the Cortes 
and the clergy A congress was about to be assembled at 
Prague , and Napoleon had proposed that persons accre- 
dited by his hrotlier and the Cortes, should subnut the 
anangements of a peace to that body for accommodation 
The Emperors design was self apparent A proposal to 
partition Spam would possibly meet with little opposition 
from the northern powers, while Britain, bent on the inte- 
grity of that monarclij, might be excluded from a general 
pacification, and left to deal single handed with France. 

Many conjectures were hazarded in the meantime, as to 
what should form the basis of the overture, and it was 
intimated that Lord Wellington’s services might be trans- 
ferred from the Peninsula Co die Continent These were 
indeed, important considerations, and to both, the allied 
general, with characteristic firmness, gave repUes which 
had their due effect 

“ In regird to my going to Germany, I am the Prince 
Regents servant, and will do whatever he and his govern- 
ment please But I would beg them to recollect tlmt the 
great advantages which I enjoy here consist m tlic con- 
fidenco that every body feels that I am doing wJiat is right, 
which advantage I should not enjay, for a time at least, in 
Germany Many might be found to conduct matters ns 

well as lean, both here and in Germany , but nobody would 

enjoy t!ie same ndvantngc here, and I should be no befter 
than another in Germany If a British army •should be left 
in the Peninsula, therefore, it is best that I should remain 
with it 

“ You St 0 that wo liav c already settled the question of tlie 
Ebro for jou, ancl bj a lo«w fro»> “3 brotber of ilie SJ, 
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I see that the Spanish government have settled for them- 
selves the c[uestion of peace with Bonaparte. I recommend 
you not to give up an inch of Spanish territory. I think I 
can hold the Pyrenees as easily as I can Portugal. I am 
quite certain I can hold the position which I have got more 
easil)'' than the Ebroj or any other position in Spain. I will 
go further ; I would prefer to have Josejih as King of Spain, 
without any cession to Prance, (seeing how ready all the 
Buonaparte family are to separate from Prance, and not- 
TOthstanding that he is, I think, the least likely of any so 
to separate,) than to have Perdinand with the Ebro as the 
frontier, Li the latter case Spain must inevitably belong 
to the Prench.” 

Uncertain what turn the negotiations then in progress 
should eventually take, Lord Wellington, with sound judg- 
ment, prepared for an issue whether favourable or the 
reverse, To hold the Pyrenees was in his opinion the great 
object of the war ; and that only could be effected by 
reducing Pamplona and San Sebastian. The former he 
had already blockaded ; and the latter he was preparing to 
invest. The battering-train was accordingly ordered round 
from Bilboa to Passages, and such dispositions made of the 
allied troops as should cover the blockade and siege from 
the chance of an interruption. 

To achieve this object, difficulties presented themselves 
in the outset, which none but a superior genius could 
have conquered. Severed from each other by the great 
range pf mountains trending into Spain in a southerly 
direction between the sources of the Bidasoa and the Arga, 
the fortresses were farther from each otlier than from 
the advanced posts of the French armies. The close 
blockade of Pamplona was indispensable to the reduction 
of San Sebastian ; and as the passes through the Pyrenees 
were numerous, the country rugged and impracticable, the 
bridges narrow, and lateral commum’cations betyreen the 
leading roads circuitous everywhere, and in some places 
considered impassable for any animal but a mule; to mzzrd 

'I 
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these openings in the mountains would require an immense 
dispersion of the covering army, while the difficulty yvYuch an 
alpine surface exhibited, prevented a rapid concentration, 
should the enemy advance in strength to relieve their 
beleaguered garrisons. 

Thus circumstanced, and after a careful survey of the 
country, Lord Wellington made his final dispositions; and 
the result best told with what ability his different positions 
had been chosen. 

To the fifth division, imder hlajor-General Oswald, com- 
prising Hay and Robinson’s British, and Spry’s Portuguese 
brigades, the duties of the siege were entrusted. Tlie divi- 
sion of the guards, and that under Lord Aylmer, with the 
Germans, covered the great road leading from Inm to 
Oyarzun, and supported Freyer's Spanish division, which 
was in position on the heights of San Marcial, protecting 
the line of the Bidasao from the Crown Mountain to the 
sea. The corps of Giron and Iionga, communicated with 
the left centre at Vera, which consisted of the light division, 
posted at the pass of Echellas, and the seventh division on 
the heights of Santa Barbara, and Vera. The right centre, 
under Hill, remained in the valley of the Bastan, while the 
brigades of Pringle and Walker (second division) occupied 
the pass of hlaya. On the right, the passes of Col. d’Arictte, 
and Col. d’Espegas were guarded by the Conde d’Ainarante's 
brigades under Ashworth and Da Costa, Camphell’s Portu- 
guese brigade was strongly posted between the val/eys of 
Aldudes and Hayra, connecting the troops in the valley of the 
Ssstan \y}th the right mng posted at BoncesvaUes. The 
sixth division, under Pack, occupied San Estevan, forming n 
reserve for the allied centre, and supporting the brigades 
nt the losses of May.a and Echellas. The right wing 
covered the direct approaches from St. Jean Pied do Port to 
Pamplona, while its front was secured by Byng’s brigade 
of the second division, wliicli held the passes of Roncesvallcs 
and Orbaiccte. Morillo's Spamdi corps, also guarded the 
latter opening— while the fourth di^iriou formed a second 
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•1-. r.1 • r. ?i- 11 very European 

ominous rapidity, the intelligence reached e . Ir j 

, ^1 , L- ‘^1111 ® 1 . ^ MS throne, and 

court that Joseph had been driven from , 

Wellington overlooked the fields of Fra|^^^ 

1 , ° , , t astonishment 

could gainsay it — a conqueror. With whj , , , 

^1 .-T -11 • tely round the 

these tidings were received, those immedic -.p , . , , 

^ 1 1 . ^ 1 ■ Nothing could 

person of JNapoleon have since narrated. ’ „ ° 

1 nsidered, more 

be more humiliating — nothing, the time co . „ . 

ruinous. His brother no longer prosecuted tli^ 

but defeated and shaken in confidence, had ^ i f 
. ,1 1 • r cc k ^ 1 >ls he had been 

in the plains of (dascony. “ Accustomed i , . ^ 

^ . , r ,,1 -n • 1 T.Je calculated to 

to receive reports from the Peninsula littl „ , . . 

o . n 1 • • . tn of the invin- 

give satisfaction, or to confirm his impressio 

cible qualities of those troops which he had y 

1-,^ ^. L . 11 ming a reverse 

led to certain victory, so extensive and alar ° ^ i 

,1 ^ 11 ,1 unexpected as 

as that now made known must have been as|^^^ ^ erson 

it was disastrous ; but with all the promptitu ® ° ^ 

born to command, instead of yielding to 4 g^nteract the 

stances, he issued orders for a bold effort ^nd to 

tide of war, to recover the ground lost by | 
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awaken to energy, as he conceived, the dormant spirit of his 
soldiers. Troops marched from the inierior to reinforce, 
artillery from the depots completed the equipment, and the 
marshal Duke of Dalmatia was entrusted with full powers 
to conduct the rene;Yed hostilities, and retrieve the errors 
of his predecessors.”* 

On the 1st of July, Soult was appointed Lieutenant to 
the Emperor. His powers were plenary — amounting even 
to the removal of Joseph — and by force, if such an 
alternative should he required. That, however, was un- 
necessary. The fugitive monarch was weary of the mockciy' 
of a throne ; and he willingly retired from the command of 
an army, which had always borne his control with dissatis- 
faction, and under it, had experienced nothing but dis- 
honour and defeat. 

• Leith Hay. 
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"as to reorganize the beaten armies \Yith 
?nts wliich had joined them since their 
d corps entitled JjArm6c d'Esiia^no. 
nnation, it comprised nine divisions 
a right, centre, and left. TJie former 
Reille, the centre by Drouet (Comte 
.d left by Clausel — and the reserve was placed 
«iie orders of Villatte. The cavalry was also organ- 
.tid in three divisions, of which, two were of heavy dra- 
goons, commanded by Generals Treillard and Tilly, with a 
light division under the inarshars brothei*, Pierre Soult. 
The lost artillery had been replaced — and on a scale, fully 
equal to those line parks which had been abandoned by the 
Erench army at Vitoria. 

Never had the casualties attendant on a total defeat 
been more speedily or effectually remedied. On the 21st of 
June, the armies of the north, centre, and south, were utteidy 
derouted — on the 21st of July, according to the imperial 
muster-rolls, Soult had under his immediate command, 
without including foreign corps and gandsons, 80,000 men, 
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with 90 pieces of artillery. Such was the force collected 
in front of Wellington, when he commenced the siege of a 
fortress, already celebrated in. military history. 

•“ The to%vn of St. Sebastian, containing nearly ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, is built on a low peninsula, running north 
and south ; the defences of the western side being washed 
by the sea, and those on the eastern side by the river 
XJrumea, which, at high water, covers four feet of the ma- 
sonry of the scarp. 

“ The works of the land-front across the Isthmus consist 
of a single front of fortification, exceeding three hundred 
and fifty yards in length, with a flat bastion in the centre, 
covered hy a hornwork, having the usual counterscarp, 
covered-way, and glacis j but the defences running length- 
W'ays of the peninsula, consist merely of a simple rampart 
wall, indifferently flanked, without either ditch, counter- 
scarp, glacis, or other obstacle in its front ; and further, 
this naked scarp wall, on the eastern side, is seen from its 
summit to its base, from the Cliofre range of sand hills, on 
the right of the Unimea, at distances from five hundred to 
a thousand yards. 

“ At the extremity of the peninsula, a rocky height, called 
Monte Orgulio, of the considerable base of 400 yards by 
GOO yards, rises steeply to o point, which is occupied by a 
small work or citadel called Fort La Mota. Tlie whole of 
this promontory is cut off from the town by a defensive line 
near its foot j and its southern face is covered witli batteries 
which plunge into the lower defences of the place, and add 
materially to tlieir powers of resistance. 

“ It appears to have been an unaccountable oversight, (even 
looking to moderate security against surprise,) to have left 
the eastern defences of tlic town without cover or a second 
obstacle, as the Urmnea, for two hours before and after 
hif^h water, is so shallow as to be fordable; and, for the 
same period, a considerable space becomes dry on the left 
bank of the river, by which troops can march from the 
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Isthmus, along the foot, of the sea scarp wall of the town, 
to its very extremit}' next the castle. 

Marshal Berwick, when he bcslogccl St . Sehast ian in ! 7 1 {), 
aware of this circumstance, threw up hatterics on the Chofre 
sand hills, to breach the eastern town wall, and, whilst that 
was effecting, pushed on approaches along the Isthtmis, and 
established a lodgment and batteries on the covered-way ol 
the hornwork of the land front, to prevent its left branch 
impeding the approach to the breach." 

On the 11th of did}' Lord AVelHngton transferred his 
head quarters from Zubicta to llernani ; and on the L2lh 
reconnoitred the fortress from tlie hills of I>n Cab'/-ada, 
and the castle from the height of Olia. The plan of attack 
proposed b}' the chief engineer (Major Smith) was imme- 
diately adopted ; and it was determined that the town wall 
should be breached in two places from the Chofre sand 
hills, and stormed by advancing during low water along the 
left of the TJrumca. On the Isthmus, the enemy had for- 
tified the convent of San Bartolomeo with a redoubt, and 
a circidar work formed of casks upon the causewa}' ; and 
to protect tlie flank of the column employed in the intended 
assault, it was necessary that these works in the first 
instance should be reduced. 

Operations were commenced on the night of the 11th; 
and the siege opened with more efficient means than Lord 
Wellington had previously possessed. Upwards of three 
hundred engineers and five hundred artillery men Avere 
present. Borty pieces, including guns, mortars, howitzers, 
and carronades, were alread}'^ collected, which, at a sub- 
sequent period of the siege, were increased to one hundred 
and seventeen.^' 

Although San Sebastian had been neglected by the 
F rench previous to the battle of Vitoria, that unexpected 

* Journal of the Sieges. 

t On the 23(1 of August the siege artillery and ammunition were thus offi- 
cially returned ; and certainly, though the place was strong, the means for its 
reduction were proportionate : — 
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defeat at once rendered the fortress an object of paramount 
importance On the 22d of June, the con\oy under Gene- 
ral Rey reached the city, and the escort ^^as directed to 
remain and form its garrison The nei\ commandant obliged 
the unfortunate refugees to continue their journey into 
France ivithout protection , and dro\e e\ery stranger from 
the city, although the risk of falling into the hands of the 
Partidas u'as imminent, and m that event, deatruction 
would ha^ e been inevitable, as from the hands of their 
indignant countrjmen no mercy could he expected Toj, 
during Ins retreat, left a leinforceinent on the 27th, and 
on the 1st of July, the garrison was farther increased hy 
that of Guatena, and a detachment of artillery and artifi- 
cers from St Jean de Luz Thus upwards of three thousand 
men were now collected for its defence. Seventy-six hea^y 
guns were mounted on the works, and subsequentlj , more 
reached the fortress by sea Indeed, bo imperfect was 
the coast blockade,* that the French not only reccned 
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Total 116 pieces 

In addition tlicrc was t Spaulsb 12 mcli raortar, and 100 shells brought 
from one of the ports on the coast. 

Barrels of powder " 5JJ 

Barrels of powder in filled cartridges TOO 

• The following passages occur In official letters from Lord W ell nglon, 
and prore that the naval resources of England were not employed u effectively 
as they might have been — 

" I am certain that it will not be denied that since Great Britain has Ic n 
a naval power, a British army has never been left in stjeh a situation, and that 
at a moment when it « most important to us to preserre, and to the enemy to 
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supplies, but were enabled to send off their wounded men, 
and both were unmolested by the British cruisers. 

The siege, by Lord Wellington’s orders, was vigorously 
carried on ; and the batteries being completed and armed 
on the 14th, opened on the Convent of San Bartolemeo 
and the redoubt. The fire was rapid and well-directed ; 
and, next day, the south end of the church was beaten 
down, and though the roof was frequently in flames, they 
were extinguished by the exertions of the defenders. On 
the 16th a breach was practicable in the front of the 
building ; and on the 17th, the end of the convent and part 
of the garden wall being laid open, at ten in the morn- 
ing the convent and redoubt were assaulted and carried 
by the 9th regiment, three companies of the royals, and a 
detachment of Ca^adores. The French fought obstinately ; 
but the gallantry of the assailants rendered a brave defence 
unavailing — and the enemy were driven in confusion down 
the hill, carrying a strong reinforcement just sent from 
San Sebastian, along with them in their flight through the 
burnt village of San Martin. 

Unfortunately, the impetuosity of the troops when in 
pursuit could not be restrained by the exertions of the 
superior officers, who had received Major-General Oswald’s 
dii'ections not to pass San Martin ; and a considerable loss 
was sustained by those who followed the enemy to the foot 
of the glacis, on their return to San Martin.* In this aflair 
the French lost two hundred and fifty men ; and tlieBritish 
casualties amounted nearly to one hundred. 


interrupt, the communication by the coast. If they only take the ship with our 
shoes, we must halt for six weeks !” 

« ft » » < 

“ I beg your lordship to observe in what manner the blockade of the coast is 
kept up. I wish to make the siege of San Sebastian, which is one of quite a 
different description from that of Pamplona ; but I cannot undertake it till I 
shall know whether we are secure at sea. I really believe that this is the first 
time of late years that any British cbmmander on shore has had reason to 
entertain a doubt on this point .” — Despatches to Earl Bathurst. 

*' Graham’s Despatch to Wellington. ’ 
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Two batteries were thrown up during the night in a 
situation to enfilade and take in rcTerse the defences of tbe 
town4' This in the loose sand was a most difficult work, 
and the fire of the enemy was directed witli great precision 
to interrupt it; four sentinels were killed in succession 
through one loop-hole. The only eminence from whence 
artillery could be brought to bear directly on tlie town, 
though still about a hundred feet below it, was above the 
convent, and almost adjoining its walls, Here a battery 
was erected ; the covered way to it passed through the 
convent, and the battery itself was constructed in a thickly 
peopled burial-ground. A more ghastly circumstance can 
seldom have occurred in war ; — for coffins and corpses in 
all stages of decay were exposed when the soil was thrown 
up to form a defence against the fire from the town, and 
were used, indeed, in the defences; and when a shell burst 
there, it brought down the living and the dead together. 
An officer was giving his orders, when a shot struck the 
edge of the trenches above him ; two coffins slipped down 
upon him with the sand, the coffins broke in their fall, tlic 
bodies rolled with him for some distance, and when he 
recovered he saw that they had been women of some rank, 
for they were richly attired in black velvet, and their long 
hair hung about their shoulders and their livid faces. The 
soldiers, in the scarcity of firewood, being nothing nice, 
broke up coffins for fuel witli which to dress their food, 
leaving the bodies exposed ; and till the hot sun had dried 
up these poor insulted remains of humanity, the stench 
was as dreadful as tlic sight.” * 

The operations of the siege were rapidly continued ; and 
on the 20th the whole of the batteries opened their fire. It 
was a singular coincidence that the breaching point selected 
by the British engineer, should have been the same spot 
chosen by ^larsbal Borudek nearly a century before. It 
was however, unfortunately stronger now than any other 
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portion of tlie masonry, as it had been additionally secured 
when the damages of the former siege had been subse- 
quently repaired. But the fire from the fortress was 
much feebler than was expected ; and as it was entirely 
directed against the battery emplo3'ed in breaching, it 
was apparent from the commencement of the o])eration, 
that the garrison Avished to spare their ammunition, as 
they scarcel}’’ CA'er fired at working parties bringing shol, 
&;c. ; and at this time man}’- of their shells, which, having 
been thrown with great correctness, might have done much 
mischief, were not loaded with sufllcient powder to burst 
them. Many shells, which exploded with their fuses down- 
wards, were observed to spring up merely a few feet from 
the ground and fall again harmlessly, almost on the same 
spot.”*- 

Both the artillery of the besiegers and the besieged began 
now to give evidence of failui*e ; and many guns on the 
Avorks of San Sebastian Avere observed at every discharge 
to gh'e the double explosion, Avhich generally attends an 
enlargement of the vent. Indeed, the Avonder Avas that any 
metal could support the heaA'y lire maintained by the be- 
siegers. “ On the 22d, the expenditure from the breacliing 
battery alone amounted to 3,.500 rounds ; which, for ten 
guns in action, aA’eraged 350 rounds a gun, expended in 
about fifteen hours and a half of day-light. Such a rate of 
■firing probably Avas never equalled at any siege, great accu- 
racy of range being at the same time obserA’ed. 

“ The fire of the place Avas now very inconsiderable, but 
the garrison, whose proceedings were visible from No. 11 
battery on jMount Olia, were observed to be unremitting 
in their exertions in placing sand-bags, and in preparing 
interior defences against the moment of the assault.” -[• 

On the evening of the 23d the breaches were reported 
practicable, and the assault was consequently ordered to 
be given. In the rear of the great breach however, the 


* Joamal of ihs Sieges. 


f Ibid. 
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houses had taken fire ; and they burned so furiously, that 
it was deemed advisable to defer the storm for another day, 
and employ the interval in opening another breach between 
the main one and the half-bastion of St. John. 

That delay was not neglected by General Hey; and, 
unfortunately, it afforded ample time for completing his 
means of resistance^ On a cavalier in the centre of the 
land front, and commanding the high curtain, two addi- 
tional guns were mounted, to assist the fire of one still 
serviceable* on the horn-work, and two that were in case- 
mates on the flank. ^^Two other field-pieces were mounted 
on an entrenchment which, crossing the ditch of the land 
front, boro on the approaches to the main breach; a 21- 
pounder looked from the tower of Las Mesquitas, between 
the main breach and where the third opening was being 
made, and consequently flanking both ; two four-pounders 
were in the tower of Homos; two heavy guns were on the 
flank of St. Elmo, and two others, placed on the right of 
the ^lirador, could play upon the breaches from within tbo 
fortified line of lylonte Orgullo. Thus fourteen pieces were 
still available for defence; the retaining sea-wall, 
hraye, which strengthened tlie flank of the horn-work, and 
between which and the rher the storming parlies must 
necessarily advance, was covered with Jive shells to roll o\cr 
on the columns ; and behind the flaming houses near tlio 
breach, other edifices were loop-holed and filled with mus- 
keteers.”* 

On the night of the 2 Uh, the storming parties, amounting 
to about two thousand men of the fifth divifion, entered the 
trenches on the Isthmus ; and on the explosion of a mine 
formed in the extremity of a conduit that connected an 
aqueduct with the town,*}* the assailants rushed forward. 

• Napier 

f Tlie peninsular aiegc* were aliraja remartable for displara of personal 
intrepidity and edrcnturc. On the 21al, In carrying a parallel actois ihe 
Isthmus, the pipe of t ruircd aqueduct was actjdenully UiJ tare It opened on 
a long dram, four feet in length, and three Lrtwide "Through ihUdsngttous 
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At fii’stj the assault promised complete success. The 
counterscarp and glacis of the horn-work were blown 
in, and the French abandoned the flank parapet, while 
those at the main breach also fell back behind the burning- 
houses. The storming parties were nobly led. Major 
Frazer and the engineer oflicer topped the breach ; and 
with the greatest gallantry, but in broken order, man}’- of 
the soldiery followed them. The attack however, was 
irregulai', and consequently inefficient. The boldest pressed 
to the summit of the breach; but there a sheer descent 
presented itself, while flames and smoke burst from the 
burning houses in their front, and awed the stoutest 
but the greater number of the assailants stopped at the 
demi-bastion, and unwisely opened their musketry, and 
returned the fusilade from the ramparts. That was a fatal 
error — the enemy rallied — manned the loop-holed houses 
commanding the great breach, and from front and flank 
opened a destructive fire on the stormers and their support, 
which darkness and local difficulties had paralysed in its 
advance. With restored confidence, the French from every 
quarter, poured death upon the column. Shells from the 
citadel — grape from the fiank defences — grenades and mus- 
ketry from the houses, increased the panic and added to 
the slaughter. The regiments intermixed — and the con- 
fusion became consequently, irremediable. In vain, the 
leading officers partially rallied the troops and set them a 
glorious example. For awhile, in one dense mass, confined 
between the horn-work and the river, unable to advance 
and unwilling to retire, the assailants steadity remained — 
but it was only to be slaughtered — till the chances of 
succeeding became so desperate, that those who survived 
reluctantly gave way and returned to the trenches. 

opening Lieutenant Reid of the engineers, a young and zealous officer, crept 
even to the counterscarp of the horn-work, and finding the passage there closed 
by a door, returned without an accident. Thirty barrels of powder were placed 
in this drain, and eight feet was stopped with sand-bags, thus forming a globe 
of compression designed to blow, as through a tube, so much rubbish over the 
counterscarp as might fill the narrow ditch of the horn-work.” — Napier. 

VOL. HI. N 
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The attack seems to have keen, in many respects, im- 
perfectly arranged, and more confusedly deli\ered. Its 
postponement ^^as inju^dous. There was no object to be 
obtained — and soldiers, right or irrong, always ^aw their 
inferences. The impression was accordingly conveyed, 
that either the means of attack were insufficient, or the 
defences stronger than had keen supposed.*^ The tide 
calculations for the 24th were not suited for a day’s delay. 
The water was consequently higher ; and while the space 
beneath the walls was contracted, darkness increased the 
difficulty of making a well-combined assault. Worse still, 
the batteries on the sand-hills continued their discharges 
of grape, which fell heavily on the assailants as they were 
advancing j while the Portuguese, who reached the ditch 
in perfect order, ^\ere unable to escalade, as ladders had 
not been provided for the purpose. 

The failure of the assault on San Sebastian was in every 
respect an unfortunate event; and the casualties were un- 
usually severe, Tive engineer officers, including their 
invaluable chief (Sir Richard Fletcher,) with forty-four 
officers of the line, and five hundred and twenty men, were 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners. 

As soon as it became fully day-light the garrison pro- 
posed a truce for an hour, which, being agreed to, they 

* “ The deferring of the assanltfroro tlie21th to theS^th. expressly because 
the breach was too dilCeult, rendered the troops uneasy, they suspected some 
hidden danger, and m ibis mood emerging from the trenches, they were stnich 
by the fire of iheir own batteries , then wading through deep pools of water, or 
staggering in the dart over slippery roeVs, and close under the enemy’s flanking 
works, whence e^ery shot told with fatal efilct, bow could they manifest their 
salural conquering energy f It is possible that n second and more vigorous 
assault on the great breach might have been cfiected by a recognised leader, 
but no general or stiff officer went out of the trenches with the troops, and the 
isolated exertions of the regimental officers were unaTsHing Nor were there 
wanting other sinister mfiucnces. General Oswald had mlhe councils earnestly 
and justly urged the dangers ansing from the irregular mode of attack, but 
this anticipation of ill success, tn which other officers of rank joined, was freely 
expressed out of council, and it is said even in thehearingofthe troops, abating 
that daring confidence which victory lores."— yapier 
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moved the wmnulccl from the foot of tlic cscarpe wall into 
the place. On the expiration of tlic truce, the batteries 
commenced a regular hre on the breach to prevent its being 
cleared, or further retrenched, \vhieh fire ^vas maintained 
uninterruptedly throughout the day,'" 

On the following day Lord Wellington came over from 
Lcsaca. His intention was to push on the siege vigorously ; 
hut the great expenditure of ammunition, and the insufii- 
cicncy of the lieavy ordnance, induced him to postpone his 
operations until an ample supply of siege artillery and stores 
should arrive, ,ns expected, from England. He made how- 
ever, all necessary arrangements for the future operations, 
and after some consideration, it was decided to persevere in 
the same plan of attack ; butwiththe increased ordnance to 
enlarge the breach from its left extremity to the salient 
angle of the loft dcini-hastiou of the land front, and hv the 
fuc of nddilkmal batteries, containing seven 91-})Oundcrs 
and four 8-inch liotvitzers to be established on the isthmus, 
to caiTv the breach from the salient angle of that bastion 
alongits face to the end of the liigli curtain above it, so as 
to form one cnovmuiis opun'wg or ascent of at least one 
hundred yards. Further, Ins lordshij) becoming acquainted 
ivlth the general discour.igcmcnl of the troops employed on 
tte oper.ition, and not being altogether satisfied with the 
tecent assault, arranged that a body of volunteers sliould 
^2 obtained from the army generally', to hear the brunt 
the next siormincr of the brcncljes — and in tlie mean- 
the trenches were to be held by a guard of 800 
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orders were issued to disarm the batteries, and, with the 
exception of four pieces, remore the guns to Passages. 

H’liile this was being efiected, the garrison jnade a suc- 
cessful sortie, in ^7hich they surprised and carried off two 
hundred and fifty Portuguese, and a few British soldiers. 

From the moment that Soult announced lus arrival, the 
greatest activity prevailed through the French canton- 
ments, proving the high military estimation in which 
Napoleon’s lieutenant was regarded by the army he com- 
manded. On the 14th, the French marshal examined the 
whole line of the positions — directed that pontoons should 
be prepared — and, in a few days, be was ready to commence 
the oflTensive. 

On the 23d, in an order of the day, the Duke of Dalmatia 
made a forcible appeal to his soldiers, couched in that florid 
language, to which Napoleon had familiarized his aroues. 
After noticing his own appointment, and Napoleon’s recent 
campaign, the marshal thus proceeded : — 

** WJiile Germany was thus the theatre of great events, 
that enemy, who, under pretence of succouring the inhabit- 
ants of the Peninsula, has in reality devoted them to ruin, 
was not inactive. Ho assembled the whole of his disposable 
force — English, Spaniards, and Portuguese — under Iiis most 
experienced officers j and relying upon the superiority of 
his numbers, advanced in three divisions against the French 
force assembled upon the Douro. With well provided for- 
tresses in his front and roar, a skilful general, enjoying the 
confidence of his troops, might, by selecting good positions, 
have braved and discomfited this motley levy. But, un- 
happily, at this critical period, timorous and pusillanimous 
councils were followed. The fortresses were abandoned 
and blown up ; hasty and disorderly marches gave confidence 
to the enemy ; and a veteran army, small indeed in number, 
but great in all that constitutes the military character, which 
had fought, bled, and triumphed in every province of Spain, 
beheld with indignation its ImrcU tarnished, and itself 
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compelled to abandon all its acquisitions — the trophies of 
many a well fought and bloody day. "When at length the 
indignant voice of the troops arrested this disgraceful flight, 
and its commander, touched with shame, yielded to the 
general desire, and determined upon giving battle near 
Vitoria, who can doubt — from this generous enthusiasm — 
this fine sense of honour — what would have been the result 
had the general been worthy of his troops ? had he, in short, 
made those dispositions and movements which would have 
secured to one part of his army the cooperation and support 
of the other? 

“ Let us not, however, defraud the enemy of the praise 
which is due to him. The dispositions and arrangements 
of their general have been prompt, skilful, and consecutive. 
The valour and steadiness of his troops have been praise- 
worthy. Yet do not forget that it is to the benefit of your 
example they owe their present military character ; and 
that whenever the relative duties of a French general and 
his troops have been ably fulfilled, their enemies have com- 
monly had no other resource than flight. 

“ Soldiers! I partake of your chagrin, your grief, your 
indignation. I know that the blame of the present situation 
of the army is imputable to others, — ^be the merit of repair- 
ing it yours. I have borne testimony to the emperor of 
your bravery and zeal. His instructions are to drive the 
enemy from those lofty heights which enable him proudly 
to survey our fertile valleys, and chase them across the 
Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil that your tents must next 
be pitched, and from thence your resources drawn. No 
difficulties can be insurmountable to your valour and de- 
votion. Let us, then, exert ourselves with mutual ardour: 
and be assured, that nothing can give greater felicity to the 
paternal heart of the emperor, than the knowledge of the 
triumphs of his army — of its increasing glory — of its having 
rendered itself worthy of him, and of our dear country. 

Extensive but combined movements for the relief of 
the fortresses are upon the eve of taking place. They will 
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lie completed in a few days. Let tlie account of our success 
be dated from Vitoria, — and the birth of his imperial 
majesty be celebrated in that city : so shall we render me- 
morable an epoch deservedly dear to nil Frenchmen, 

“ SOULT, Due HL Dauiatie, 

^ “ Lieutenant de I Lmpereur.” 

How far tlie style of Kis Proclamatioii was suited to in- 
flauie the ^ anity of Frenchmen, by glozing over defeat and 
ascribing the reverses winch had so unequivocally befallen 
their arms to every cause save the right one, none knew 
better than the marshal ; but, in both truth and taste, many 
will question the address.* It could not be denied that 
Joseph and Jourdan had been outgeneraled. Well, from 
the same opponent, Soult had experienced a similar bad 
fortune on the Louero; and while he complained to his 
soldiers that they had been defeated, he might have as can- 
didly informed them that they had been also, as regularly 
outfought.-f The abuse heaped on the brother of his 
master no private animosity could justify— and uhat WM 
the history of his own campaigns J and what was his present 

• ” Marshal Soult issued a proclamation in imitation of those spirit stirring: 
productions ty which Napoleon was accustomed to call forth the enlhusisitic 
admiration of his soldiers , hut the essential quality calculated to give elTret 
was wanting. hen the emperor, by the roll of the drucrii called sttentiou to 
his emphatic words, the troops knew that he would fulfil the promise of leading 
thern to victory, and that knowledge gave effect to the concise hut brilliant 
announcement of hu intentions, and what he expected from them hen the 
DuVe of Dalmatia a proclamation appeared, it was that of an ordinary man, 
promising more than he could perform, and as such was received by those to 
whom it was immediately addressed ' — £eirA Jlny 

\ “In tlie expressive language of an oQIcer who bore hii part in the victory, 

* they were beaten before the town, and in the town, and through the town, and 
out of the town, and behind the town, and all round about the town ‘ Fvery 
where they had been attacked, eveiy where beaten, and now every where were 
put to utter rout Tliey themselves had in many actions made greater slaughler 
of a Spanish army, but never In any Instance had they reduced an army, even 
of raw Toluoteers, to such a stale of total wreck.'*— 5./9lAry 

t “ He himself had been repulsed by afar lafi.Hof Uritish force at Corufia, 
had been driven from Oporto, and defeated"in the bloody field of Alhuera. 
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condition? Witli him, no fortresses were abandoned — 
for all, when he joined his army, were in full and fortunate 
resistance. He possessed the confidence of his troops — the 
strongest positions in Europe were open for his selection — 
behind him was the sacred soil of France — and a veteran 
army, of equal strength to that of his rival, was placed 
under his absolute command. What, then, were the results? 
The same despised and motley levy ” which had driven 
the intruder from his throne, hurried “the lieutenant of 
the emperor ” from every post where he ventured to risk a 
stand. When assailing, he was repulsed — when attacked, 
he was defeated, — and from his first attempt to force the 
passes of the Pyrenees, until his last desperate stand at 
Toulouse, in “all and every effort ” — he was beaten ! 

He was addressing men who had been beaten at Vimiera, beaten at Talavera, 
beaten at Busaco, beaten at Fuentes d’Onoro, routed at Salamanca, and scat- 
tered like sheep at Vitoria. They had been driven from Lisbon into France ; 
and yet the general who had so often been baffled addressed this language to 
the very troops who had been so often and so signally defeated I” — Houtliey. 




CHAPTER XII. 


LORD T^’ELLIVQTOV S PBEPARATIOVS — BLOCKADE OF P UIPLOV A—POSITIONS OP 
THE ARMIES — TEMPORArV QtlET — BATTLES OF THE rYRFVEES — OESrATCH 
TO EARL BATHURST — ALLIED CASUALTIES 

Lord Wellington estimated the character of his op^ 
ponent ^T^th justice, Tvhcn he made preparations for im- 
mediate and vigorous hostilities Prom past experience, he 
vas vrell auare that tlie Duke of Dalmatia was as rapid in 
the conception of his plans, as daring in their execution — , 
and notwithstanding the French general U'-ed every means 
to mask the true point on which he liad determined to com- 
mence his operations, lus able opponent, while expecting 
aggression on a different (lank, made admirable arrange- 
ments to repel on every side the threatened attack 

The blockade of Pamplona was earned on by the Spanish 
corps of the Conde la Bispal,* after the British division, 
which had first shut in the fortress, had been mo\cd by 
Lord Wellington to the front — and subsequent!) , ODonel 
was joined b) the division of Carlos dEspafia Ihcir united 
corps amounted to upwards of eleven thousand men — of 
whom seven thousand could be spared for field service, 
while the remainder would be full) sufilcient to maintain 
the blockade eflectually La Bispal, however, dreaded an 
attack from the side of Aragon, but Lord Wellington ftU 
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that from that quarter no danger need be axiprehended, as 
Mina and the Partida chiefs were in such force and activity 
as required all Suchet’s efforts to ensure the safety of the 
French corps in the eastern provinces, without attempting 
any disturbance of the blockade. 

A careful reconnaissance convinced Soult that the right 
of Lord Wellington’s position, at Roncesvalles, was the point 
of attack best adapted to effect the relief of the fortresses, 
and most likely, from other circumstances, to prove success- 
ful. His own positions were close to those of the allies. He 
had fully twenty thousand men in front of the Anglo-Spanish 
infantry of Byng and Morillo, which barety amounted to 
five thousand bayonets — and while his lateral communica- 
tions were short and easy, those of the allies were circuitous 
and difficult. Hence, while Soult from local advantages 
could readily collect his troops into masses, and with supe- 
rior numbers press on the allied corps, in every point isolated 
from each other by the rugged surface that intervened be- 
tween the different passes in the mountains ; from this cause 
the allied front line could not, for want of roads, make flank 
marches to support each other. Each division, therefore, 
when attacked, had nothing but its own gallantry to depend 
upon — the rear was the only point from which relief could 
be expected — and time would be required to obtain it. 

“ Meantime the hostile forces, though each within their 
own frontier, were encamped in some places upon opposite 
heights, within half cannon-shot ; and their sentries within 
a hundred and fifty yards of each other. Hitherto with 
the Spaniards and Portuguese it had been, in the ever- 
memorable phrase of Palafox, war at the knife’s edge ; but 
that national contest, in which the aggressors had treated 
courtesy and humanity with as much contempt as justice, 
was at an end ; it was a military contest now, and the two 
armies offered no molestation to each other in the intervals 
of the game of war. The French, gay and alert as usual, 
were drumming and trumpeting all day long ; the more 
thoughtful English enjoying the season and the country, 
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looldng domi with delight upon the sea and the enemy’s 
territory, and Bayonne in the distance, jmd sketching, in 
the leisure which their duties might allojr, the heaytifd 
scenery of the Pyrenees.”* 

This conventional tranquillity was short in its duration. 
Soult’s dispositions were completed— his address issued to 
his army on the 23d— and on the 2oth, he directed in person 
the opening movement of a series of attacks, as remarkable 
for the sldil and bravery with which they were made, as for 
the dauntless gallantry that repulsed them. 

The story of many a victory Lord Wellington’s pen had 
communicated j hut it never had narrated a more glorious 
succession of proud events" ihan^ when transmitting to 
the British secretary at war, a detail of the Battles of the 
Pyrenees,. 

On the 24th Iilarahal Soult collected the right and left 
wings of his army, with one division of the centre and two 
divisions of cavalry at St. Jean Pied de Port j and on 
the 25th attacked with between 30,000 and 40,000 men, 
General Byng's post at Roncesvalles. Lieut.-General Sir 
Lowiy Cole moved up to his support with the 4th division, 
and these officers were enabled to maintain their post 
throughout the day; but the enemy turned it in the after- 
noon, ond Lieut.-General Sir lAjwry Cole considered it to be 
necessary to withdraw in the night; and he marched to the 
neighbourhood of Zuhiri. 

** In the actions which took place on this day the 20th 
regiment distinguished themselves. 

Two divisions of the centre of the enemy’s army attacked 
Sir R. Hill’s position in the Puerto dc Jlaya, at the head 
of the valley of Baztan, in the afternoon of the same day. 
The brunt of the action fell upon iMaJor-General Pringle’s 

and ^lajor-General Walker’s brigades, in the 2d division, 
under the command of Lieut.-General the Hon.W. Stewart. 
These troops were at first obliged to give way, but haring 
• Scutbej. 
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been supported by Major-General Barnes’s brigade of tlie 
7th division, they regained that part of their post which was 
the hey of the whole, and which would have enabled them 
to reassuine it if chcumstances had permitted it. But Sir 
R. Hill having been apprized of the necessity that Sh 
Lowry Cole should retire, deemed it expedient to withdraw 
his troops likewise to Irurita, and the enemy did not ad- 
vance on the following day beyond the Puerto de Maya. 

Notwithstanding the enemy’s superiority of numbers, 
they acquired but little advantage over these brave troops, 
during the seven hours they were engaged. All the regi- 
ments charged with the ba3mnet. The conduct of the 82d 
regiment, which moved up with Major-General Barnes’s 
brigade, is particularly reported. 

“ Lieut.-General the Hon. W. Stewart was slightly 
wounded. 

“ I was not apprized of these events till late in the night 
of the 25th and 26th ; and I adopted immediate measures 
to concentrate the army to the right, still providing for the 
siege of San Sebastian, and for the blockade of Pamplona. 

“ This would have been effected early on the 27th, only 
that Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Cole and Lieut.-General Sir 
Thomas Picton concurred in thinking their post at Zubiri 
not tenable for the time during which it would have been 
necessary for them to wait in it. They therefore retired 
early on the 27th, and took up a position to cover the 
blockade of Pamplona, having the right, consisting of the 
3rd division, in front of Huerte, and extending to the hills 
beyond Olaz ; the left, consisting of the 4th division, Major- 
General Byng’s brigade of the 2nd division, and Brigadier- 
General Campbell’s (Portuguese) brigade of the Conde 
de Amarante’s Portuguese division, on the heights in front 
of Vnialba, having their left at a chapel behind Sorauren, on 
the high road from Ostiz to Pamplona, and their right rest- 
ing upon a height which defended the high road from Zubiri 
and Roncesvalles. General Morillo’s division of Spanish 
infantry, and that part of the Conde de la Bisbal s corps not 
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engaged in the blocTvade, were in reserve. From the latter 
the regiment of Pravia and that of HI Prmcipe were de- 
tached to occupy part of the hill on the right of the 4th 
division, by which the road from Zuhin was defended. 

The British cavalry, under Lieut-General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, were placed near Huerte on the right, being the only 
ground on which it was possible to use the cavalry 

‘^Thenver lianzruns in the valley which was on the left 
of the allied, and on the right of the French army along the 
road to Ostiz, bejond this nver there is another nnge of 
mountains connected with Lizasso and hfarcalain, hy which 
places It was now neccssaiy to communicate with the rest of 
the army. 

** I joined the 3d and 4th divisions just as they were 
taking up their ground on the 27th, and shortly afterwirds 
the enemy formed thoir army on a mountain, the front of 
which est-“nds from the high road to OsUz to the high road 
to Zubin, and they placed one division on the left of tbit 
road on a height, and in some villages in front of the Sd 
division , they had here also a large body of cavalry. 

In a short time after they had taken up their ground, 
the enemy attacked the lull on the right of the 4th division, 
which was then occupied bj one battalion of tlie 4th Por- 
tuguese regiment, and by the Spanish regiment of Pravia 
These troops defended tbcir ground, and drove the enemy 
from It with the hajonet Seeing the importance of tins 
lull to our position, I reinforced it with the 10th regiment, 
and this regiment, with the Spanish regiments, d Prmcjpe 
and Pravia, held it from this time, notwithstanding the 
repeated efforts of the cncmj during the 27th and 2Sth 
to obtain possession of it. 

Nearly at the same time that the enemy attacked tlus 
height on the 27th, they took possession of tlic village of 
Sorauren on the road to Ostiz, b) which thej acquired the 
communication b> that road, and ihe^ kept up a fire of 
musketry along the lino till it was dark. 

« We w ere joined on the morning of the 2Sth b> the CtU 
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division of infantry, and I directed fhat the heights should 
he occupied on the left of the valley of the Lanz, and that 
the 6th division should form across the valley in rear of the 
left of the 4th division, resting their right on Orcain, and 
their left on the heights above mentioned. 

The 6th division had scarcely taken then' position when 
they were attacked hy a very large force of the enemy ndiich 
had been assembled in the village of Sorauren. 

Their front was however so well defended by the fire of 
their own light troops from the heights on their left, and by 
the fire from the heights occupied by the 4th division and 
Brigadier-General Campbell’s Portuguese, brigade, tha't the 
enemy were soon driven back with immense loss from a five 
on their front, both flanks, and rear. 

“ In order to extricate their troops from the difficulty in 
which they found themselves in their situation in the valley 
of the Lanz, the enemy now attacked the height on which 
the -left of the 4th division stood, which was’ occupied by the 
7th ca 9 adores, of which they obtained a momentary pos- 
session. They were attacked, however, again by the 7th 
ca§adores, supported by Major-General Uoss with his 
brigade of the 4th division, and were driven down with 
great loss. 

“ The battle now became general along the whole front 
of the heights occupied by the 4th division, and in every 
part in our favour, excepting where one battalion, of the 
10th Portuguese regiment of Major-General Campbell’s 
brigade was posted. This battalion having been over- 
powered, and having been obliged to give way immediately 
on the right of Major-General Ross’s brigade, the enemy 
established themselves on our line, and Major-General Ross 
was obliged to withdraw from his post. 

“ I however ordered the 27th and 48th regiments to 
charge, first, that body of the enemy which had first esta- 
blkhed tbemselves on the height, and next, those on the 
left. Both attacks succeeded, and the enemy were driven 
down with immense loss; and the 6th division, having 
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engaged in the blockade, were in reserve. From the latter 
the regiment of Pravia and that of El Principe were de- 
tached to occupy part of the hill on the right of the 4th 
division, by which the road from Zubiri was defended. 

“ The British cavalry,underLieut.-General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, were placed near Huerte on the right, being the only 
ground on which it was possible to use the cavalry. 

The river Lanz runs in the valley which was on the left 
of the allied, and on the right of the French army along the 
road to Ostiz ; beyond this river there is another range of 
mountains connected with Lizasso and hlarcalain, hynliich 
places it u as now necessaiy to communicate with the rest of 
the army. 

I joined the 3d and 4th divisions just as they were 
taking up their ground on the 27th, and shortly afterwards 
the enemy formed their army on a mountain, the front of 
which extends from the high road to Ostiz to the high road 
to Zubirij and they placed one division on the left of that 
road on a height, and in some villages in front of the Sd 
division ; they had here also a large body of cavalr}'. 

** In a short time after they had taken up their ground, 
the enemy attacked the hill on the right of the 4th division, 
which was then occupied by one battalion of the dth Por- 
tuguese regiment, and by the Spanish regiment of Pravia. 
These troops defended their ground, and drove the enemy 
from it with thcba3onet. Seeing tlio importance of this 
hill to our position, I reinforced it with the 40th regiment, 
and tliis regiment, with the Spanish regiments, El Principe 
and Pravia, lield ft fixmi this time, netirithstanding the 
repeated efforts of the cnemy^ during the 27th and 2Sth 
to obtain possession of it. 

“ Nearly' at the same time that tlic enemy attacked this 
height on the 27lh, they took possession of tlio village of 
Sorauren on the road to Ostiz, by which they acquired the 
communication by that road, and they kept up a fire of 
muskctiy along the lino till it was dark. 

"Wc were joined on the morning of the 28th by the Clh 
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divisioD of infantry, and I directed timt U^c heights should 
be occupied on the left of the valley of the Lann, ami that 
the Gth division should form across the valley in rear ol the 
left of the 4'th division, resting their right on Orcain, and 
their left on the heights above mentioned. 

The 6tli division had scarcely taken their position when 
they were attacked hy a very large force of the enemy which 
had been assembled in the village of Sorauveu. 

Their front was however so well defended hy the fire of 
their own light troops from the heights on their left, and hy 
the fire from the heights occupied hy the 4th division and 
Brigadier-General Camphell’s Portuguese brigade, that the 
enemy were soon driven hack \vith immense loss from a five 
on their front, both flanks, and rear. 

“ In order to extricate their troops from the difiiculty in 
which they found themselves in their situation in the valley 
of the Lanz, the enemy now attacked the licight on wliich 
the-left of the 4th division stood, which was’ occupied hy the 
Tth ca^adores, of which they obtained a momentary pos- 
session. They were attacked, however, again hy the 7th 
ca§adores, supported hy Major-General Koss with his 
brigade of the 4th division, and were driven down with 
great loss. 

The battle now became general along the whole front 
of the heights occupied hy the 4th division, and in every 
part in our favour, excepting where one battalion of t]ic 
10th Portuguese regiment of Major-General Campbell’s 
brigade was posted. This battalion having been over- 
powered, and having been obliged to give way immediately 
on the right of Major-General Ross’s brigade, the enemy 
established themselves on onr line, and Major-General Ross 
was obliged to withdraw from his post. 

“ I however ordered the 27th and 48th regiments to 
charge, first, that body of the enemy which had first esta- 
blished themselves on the height, and next, those on the 
left. Both attacks succeeded, and the enemy were driven 
down with immense loss; and the 6th dmsion, having 
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engaged in the blockade, were in reserve. From the latter 
the regiment of Pravia and that of El Pnncipe were de- 
tached to occupy part of the lull on the right of the 4th 
division, by which the road from Zubin was defended 
“ The British cavalry, under Lieut-General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, were placed near Huerte on the nght, being the only 
ground on which it was possible to use the cavalry 

The nver Lanz runs in the valley which was on the left 
of the allied, and on the nght of the French army along the 
road to Ostiz, bejond this nver there is another range of 
mountains connected with Lizasso and Marcalain, by wluch 
places It was now necessaiy to communicate wath the rest of 
the army. 

** I joined the 3d and 4th divisions just as they were 
taking up their ground on the 27th, and shortly afterwards 
the enemy formed their army on a mountain, the front of 
which evt^nds from the high road to OsUz to the high roid 
to Zubin , and they placed one division on the left of that 
road on a height, and in some villages in front of the Stl 
division , thej had here also a large body of caialty. 

In a short time after they had taken up their ground, 
the enemy attacked the lull on tlie right of the 4th divisiou, 
which was then occupied bj one battalion of the 4th Por- 
tuguese regiment, and by the Spanish regiment of Pravia 
These troops defended their ground, and drove the enemy 
from It with the bajonet Seeing the importance of this 
lull to our position, I reinforced it with the 40tli regiment, 
and this regiment, with the Spanish regiments, El Pnncipc 
and Pravia, held it from this time, notwitlistanding the 
repeated efforts of tlic enemy during the 27th and 2Sth 
to obtain possession of lU 

“ Nearly at the same time that the enemy attacked this 
hei"ht on the 27tli, they took possession of tlic village of 
Sorauren on the road to Ostiz, by which they acquired the 
communication by that road, and they kept up a fire of 
musketry along the line till it was dark. 

'fWc were joined on the momingof the 28th bj the Clb 
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aivisioT. of infantry, and I feted that tire heights should 
be occupied on the left of the valley of the Lanz, and that 
the 6tli division should form across the valley in rear of the 
left of the 4th divisIoHj resting their right on Orcain, and 
their left on the heights above mentioned. 

The 6th division had scarcely taken their position when 
they were attacked by a very large force of the enemy which 
had been assembled in. the village of Sorauren. 

Their front was however so well defended hy the fire of 
their own light troops ftom the heights on their left, and by 
the fi.re from the heights occupied hy the 4th division and 
Brigadier-General Campbell’s Portuguese brigade, tha't the 
enemy were soon driven hack with immense loss from a lire 
on their front, both fianks, and rear. 

In order to extricate their troops from the difficulty in 
which they found themselves in their situation in the valley 
of the Lanz, the enemy now attacked the height on which 
the -left of the 4th division stood, which was’ occupied hy the 
7th ca^adores, of which they obtained a momentary pos- 
session. They were attacked, however, again hy the 7th 
ca^adoces, supported hy Major-General Ross with his 
brigade of the 4th division, and were driven down rvith 
great loss. 

“ The battle now became general along the whole front 
of the heights occupied hy the 4th division, and in every 
part in our favour, excepting where one battalion of the 
10th Portuguese regiment of Major-General Campbell’s 
brigade was posted. This battalion having been over- 
powered, and haring been obliged to give way immediately 
on the right of Major-General Ross’s brigade, the enemy 
established themselves on our line, and Major-General Ross 
was obliged to rvithdraw from his post. 

" I however ordered the 27th and 48th regiments to 
charge, first, that body of the enemy which had first esta- 
Wi^sbcd thomselves on the height, and next, those on the 
left. Both attacks succeeded, and tlie enemy were driven 
down with immense loss; and the 6tli division, having 
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Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. R. Trench xras n’ounded, hut I 
hope not seriously, 

“ While these operations were going on, and in proportion 
as I observed their success, I detached troops to the support 
of Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill. 

** The enemy appeared in his front kte in the morning, 
and immediately commenced an extended manoeuvre upon 
his left flank, which obliged him to withdraw from the lieight 
which he occupied behind Lizasso to the next range. He 
there, however, maintained himself; and I enclose his re- 
port of the conduct of the troops. 

I continued the pursuit of the enemy after their re- 
treat from the mountain to Olague, where I was at sunset 
immediately in the rear of their attack upon Lieut.-General 
Sir Rowland Hill. They withdrew from his front in the 
night 5 and yesterday took up a strong position with two 
divisions to cover their rear on the pass of Dona Maria. 

“ Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill and the Earl of Dal- 
housie attacked and carried tho pass, notmthstandlng the 
vigorous resistance of the enemy, and the strength of their 
position. I am concerned to add that Lieut.-General the 
Hon. AV. Stewart was wounded upon this occasion, 

" 1 enclose Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Row’land Hill’s Report. 

“ In the mean time I moved with Jlajor-Genoral Bang's 
brigade, and the dth division, under Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir Lowry Cole, by the P.nss of Velate, upon Irurita, 
in order to tvim the enemy’s position on Dona jMnria. 
Major-General Byng took in Elizondo a largo convoy going 
to the cnem^', and made m.my prisoners. 

“ AVe have this day continued the pursuit of the enemy 
inthcsallej of the Bidason, and many prisoners and much 
baggage have been taken. ^lajor-Gcncral D^mg has 
possessed himself of tbc valley of Banan, and of the position 
on tho Puerto do ^laja, y will hetl*-- ht 

nearly in the same posit ■■ ' occup' 

25th July. 

“ I trust that Ills Ro^ rinc 
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"will be satisfied, with tlie conduct of tlie troops of bis Ma- 
jesty , and of liis allies on this occasion. The enemy having 
been considerably reinforced and re-equipped, after ,their 
late defeat, made a most formidable attempt to relieve the 
blockade of Pamplona, with the whole of their forces, except- 
ing the reserve under General Villatte, which remained in 
front of our troops on the great road from Irun. This 
attempt has been entirely frustrated by the operations of a 
part only of the allied army ; and the enemy has sustained 
a defeat, and suffered a severe loss in officers and men. 

“ The enemy’s expectations of success beyond the point 
of raising the blockade of Pamplona, were certainly very 
sanguine. They brought into Spain a large body of cavalry, 
and a great number of guns ; neither of which arms could 
he used to any great extent by either party in the battle 
which took place. 

“ They sent off the guns to St. Jean Pied de Port, on 
the evening of the 28th, which have thus returned to Prance 
in safety. 

iif ^ ’ii 

“ Although our rvounded are numerous, I am happy to 
say that the cases in general are slight ; and I have great 
pleasure in reporting to your lordship, that the utmost 
attention has been paid to them by the inspector-general. 
Dr. M'Grigor, and by the officers of the department under 
his direction. 

‘‘ Adverting to the extent and nature of our operations, 
and the difficulties of our communications at all times, I 
have reason to be extremely well satisfied with the zeal and 
exertions of Sir Robert Kennedy, the commissary-general, 
and the officers of his department, throughout the campaign ; 
which, upon the whole, have been more successful in sup- 
plldog the troops than could have been expected. 

“ I transmit this despatch to your lordship by bis Serene 
Highness the Hereditary Prince of Orange, who is perfectly 
acquainted with all that has passed, and with the siUiatioii 
of the army ; and wall be able to inform your lordnliip 
YOL. lU. 


o 
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of many details relating to tins series of operations, for 
which a despatch does not afford scope. His Highness had 
a horse shot under him in the battle near Sorauren on the 
28th of Julj. 

” P. S. I ha\ e omitted to inform j our lordship in the body 
of the despatch, that tlie troops in the Puerto de Maja 
lost there four Portuguese guns on the 25th July. Major- 
•General Pringle, who commanded when the attack com- 
menced, had ordered them to retire towards Maya; and 
when Lieut,-General Stewart came up, he ordered that they 
might return, and retire by the mountain road to Elizondo. 
In the mean time, the cncmj’ were in possession of the 
Pass, and the communication with that road was lost, and 
they could not reach it 

** 1 enclose returns of the loss before San Sebastian, 
from the 7th to the 27th July.”* 

• "Return of tlic lulled, wounded, and missing, of the army under the 
command of Field Marshal the Marquis of ‘NFcllington, K- 0 , at the Sifje of 
San Sebastian, from the 7th to the 27th July, 18)3 
" Portuguese loss included. 
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OPENING MOVEMENTS OE TJIE niENCH AT EIUST SUCCESSrUE — riCtGKT OE 
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COMCAT OF SOEAVREN — CIIAKGE OE TIIE 2rTII AND ^StII REGIMENTS — 
AND HEROIC CONDUCT OE THE 'lOfll — GENERAE EAIEURE OE THE ERONT 
ATTACKS — LOUD WELLINGTON ASSUMES THE OEEENSIVE— I) ATTEES OE THE 
SOtH — TRENCH SEVEREEV DErEATEI) — SOUET RETREATS — ANECDOTE — 
MARCH or THE LIGHT DIVISION — AErAIR AT VANZI — ENI'EOIT OE RAUNES’S 
brigade — CEAUSEL ABANDONS ECHAELAR — ODSERVATIONS, 

JIany sanguinary actions had been fouglit upon the 
Peninsula, but in none liad the lighting been so desperate 
and protracted as tliosc designated “Tlie Rattles of the 
Pyrenees.” It was an arduous struggle, in wliich as mucli 
depended on the enduring courage of the men, as on the 
firmness and capacity of their commanders. Tiie combats 
were fierce and desultory : and tlic whole extent of the 
position was frequenll}' and severely tried. The failure of 
one division could not have been compensated by the suc- 
cess of the rest, — nor was a disaster recoverable, as the 
loss of one pass would liave compromised the security of 
file whole. 

The mists hung thickly on the rugged heights which 
rose in savage grandeur around the post at Altobiscar, 
when Soult, covered by a swarm of sharp-shooters, pressed 
forward with heavy columns, well supported by artillery, to 
assault. Noon came— the sun was shining on the 
®cnntain battle-ground; and for many an houi 
^'itnessed a deadly and obstinate conflict. The 
''cte fighting with all the confidence whici 
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physical superiority will produce , while the allies, strong in 
courage and farouratly posted for defence, ennced that 
stubborn gallantry which numbers cannot shake Elevated 
thousands of feet above the lower country, the roar of 
musketry seemed incessant, as every volley was repeated 
bj the mountain echoes, until, like the grumblings of dis- 
tant thunder, a louder crash rendered the fainter sounds 
inaudible Still, in numbers, the assailants momently in- 
creased, the Spanish right was threatened at Orbaiceta, 
the left, turned at Aizola, and Monllo, after a hold stand, 
was eventually obliged to retire on the pass of Ihaneta 

The battle was all but lost Reille was close to Atalosti , 
and, interposing between the brigades of Byng and the 
Portuguese of Campbell, he had just crowned tlie summit 
of the Lmdouz, when the head of Ross s column, at the 
same moment, gained that ridge 

** The moment was critical, but Ross, an eager hard) 
soldier, called aloud to charge, and Captain Torey of the 
20th, running forward with his compan), crossed a slight 
wooded hollow, and full against the front of the 6tli French 
light infantry, dashed with the bayonet Brave men fell 
by that weapon on both sides, but numbers prevailing, these 
daring soldiers were pushed back ^galn by the French 
Ross, lion ever, gained liis object the remainder of his 
brigade had come up, and the pass of Atalosti was secured, 
yet with a loss of 140 men of the 20lh regiment, and d-l of 
the Brunswickers * 

A sudden fog rose from the valley, and consequently, 
long before night the battle cciscd Colo had held his 
ground most gloriously, and with only 10,000 bayonets 
he sternly checked the Frcncli marshal who had now 
35,000 men collected m lus front Aware of the immense 
superiority of the enemy, the English general judiciously 
withdrew his brigades, and, shrouded m darkness, rtceded 
silently from the presence of nn overwhelming enemy, on 
whom through a long day s combat, lie had inflicted a 

• N«p!«r 
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lieav)^ loss. Soult, tlie next inorning, occupied the aban- 
doned positions ; but yet, and by desperate fighting, lie had 
only gained three leagues, and seven still separated liimfroni 
Pamplona. The intermediate surface was studded with 
strong positions ; and that each would be desperately held, 
the experience of his opening efforts left him no reason to 
disbelieve. 

Nor were the next da)'’s operations more satisfactory. 
The mists were heavy ; and while the march of the French 
columns was delayed, at evening the allies wore so well 
united, that on the ridge which severs the valley of Urroz 
from Zubiri, Cole took a position and boldly offered battle. 
At dark, the junction of the allies was completed; and 
Soult’s initial movements, in all essential consequences, had 
failed. The French marshal’s confidence had undergone a 
striking change ; and those immediately around him per- 
ceived in his altered bearing, that the hope of success had 
evidently abated. 

D’Erlon’s attack on the pass of Maya had been attended 
with even more slaughter than Soult’s effort against the right, 
and the success was equally indecisive. Having assembled two 
strong divisions on the morning of the 25th, he made the 
necessary dispositions under cover of some heights, and at 
noon he commenced his operations. 

Many circumstances promised success."^' . Some feints 
against the smaller passes of Espagne and Lareta had de- 
ceived the British general, and led him to suspect that the 
first onset would be made on the Portuguese troops that 
defended them. But D’Erlon’s real object was the gorge of 
Maya ; and, by a pathway that enters that pass from Espa- 
lette, he was enabled to fall on the advanced picket and 


* Prom the situation of a round hill in front of Maya, the French columns 
were enabled to file round its reverse side undiscovered ; and Dr. Southey says, 
that “ the videts posted on a rock in advance of the picket, overcome by the 
oppressive heat of the weather, had unfortunately fallen asleep ; and that con- 
sequently in attacking, D’Erlon, with an immense superiority in point of num 
hers, had also the advantage of a surprise.” 
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physical superiority u ill produce ; while the allies, strong in 
courage and favourably posted for defence, evinced that 
stubborn gallantry which numbers cannot shake. Elevated 
thousands of feet above the lower country, the roar of 
musketry seemed incessant, as ever)* volley was repeated 
by the mountain echoes, until, like the grumblings of dis- 
tant thunder, a louder crash rendered the fainter sounds 
inaudible. Still, in numbers, the assailants momently in- 
creased ; the Spanish right was threatened at Orb^ceta ; 
the left, turned at Ai 2 ola ; and Morillo, after a bold stand, 
was eventually obliged to retire on the pass of Ibaneta. 

The battle was all but lost. Reille w as close to Atalosti ; 
and, interposing between the brigades of Byng and the 
Portuguese of Campbell, he had just crowned the summit 
of the Lindouz, when the head of Ross’s column, at the 
same moment, gained that ridge. 

The moment was critical, but Ross, an eager hardy 
soldier, called aloud to charge, and Captain Tovey of the 
20th, running forward with his company, crossed a slight 
wooded hollow, and full against the front of the 6th French 
light infantry, dashed with the bayonet. Brave men fell 
by that weapon on both sides; but numbers prevailing, these 
daring soldiers were pushed back again by the French. 
Ross, however, gained his object: the remainder of lus 
brigade had come up, and the pass of Atalosti was secured, 
yet with a loss of 140 men of the 20th regiment, and 41 of 
tlie Brunswickers.”* 

A sudden fog rose from the valley, and consequently, 
long before night the battle ceased. Cole had held his 
ground most gloriously, and with only 10,000 bajoncts 
he sternly checked the French marshal, who had now 
35,000 men collected in his front. Aware of the immense 
superiority of the enemy, the English general judiciously 
withdrew his brigades, and, shrouded in darkness, receded 
silently from the presence of an overwhelming enemy, on 
whom through a long div’s combit, he hid inflicted a 
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lisavy loss. Soultj tlio next inormiig'} occupied tlic £il)aii~ 
doned positions ; but yet, and by desperate fighting, lie had 
only gained three leagues, and seven still separated him from 
Pamplona. The intermediate surface was studded witli 
strong positions ; and that each would be desperately held, 
the experience of his opening efforts left him no reason to 
disbelieve. 

Nor were the next day’s operations more satisfactory. 
The mists were heavy ; and while the march of the Trench 
columns was delayed, at evening the allies were so well 
united, that on the ridge which severs the valley of Urroz 
from Zuhii’i, Cole took a position and holdly offered battle. 
At dark, the junction of the allies was completed; and 
Soult’s initial movements, in all essential consequences, had 
failed. The French marshal’s confidence had undergone a 
striking change ; and those immediately around him per- 
ceived in his altered heaving, that the hope of success had 
evidently abated. 

D’Erlon’s attack on the pass of Maya had been attended 
with even more slaughter than Soult’s effort against the right, 
and the success was equally indecisive. Having assembled two 
strong divisions on the morning of the ^5th, he made the 
necessary dispositions under cover of some heights, and at 
noon he commenced his operations. 

Many circumstances promised success.^' . Some feints 
agamst the smaller passes of Espagne and Lareta had de- 
ceived the British general, and led him to suspect that the 
first onset would he made on the Portuguese troops that 
defended them. But D’Erlon’s real object was the gorge of 
Maya ; and, by a pathway that enters that pass from Espa- 
lette, he was enabled to fall on the advanced picket and 


• From the situation of a round hill in front of Maya, the French columns 
were enabled to file round its reverse side undiscovered ; and Dr. Southey says, 
that " the videts posted on a rock in advance of the picket, overcome by the 
oppressive heat of the weather, had unfortunately fallen asleep ; and that con- 
sequently in attacking, D’Erlon, with an immense superiority in point of num- 
bers, had also the advantage of a surprise.” 
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some supporting light companies so suddenly, and in such 
strength, tint nothing but the superior bravery of these 
noble soldiers could have maintained ground for a moment 
against an overwhelming force 

From the una\ oidable dispersion of the British regiments, 
they came to the support of the light troops separatelj , and 
consequently, in some cases, they were opposed to tenfold 
numbers As might have been expected, they were obliged 
at last to jield ground, hut every position was obstinately 
held, until General Barness brigade of the 7th dnision 
came to their assistance, and checked the enemy's advance * 
The fighting lasted for seven hours, and IGOO men were 
lost in this desperate and successful rei>istance 

On the 26th, Picton joined Cole, and took command of 
the 3d and 4th divisions He retired slowlj os Soult ad 
vanced , and next day took, a position to cover Pamplona, 
and offered battle Lord Wellington, on the 27th, left Hill s 
head quarters m the Baztan , and, onMous to ascertain how 
matters went, he crossed the mountain ridge into the volley 
of the Lanz, and, proceeding to Ostiz, learned that Piclon 
Ind fallen back from Linzoam to Huarte Hiding at full 
speed, bo reached the village of Sorauren, and his eagle- 
glance detected Clausel’s column in march along the ndge 
of Zabaldica Cominccd that the troops in the vallcj of 
the Lanz must be intercepted by this movement, he sprang 
from his saddle, and pencilled a note on the parapet of the 
bridge, directing the troops to take the roid to Oriciin, 
and gam the rear of Cole s position The scene that fol- 
lowed was lugMj interesting **Ijord Tiizroy Somerset, 
the onlj stafTofficcr who had kept up witli him, galloped 

• n e 1 rcncli ga nwl gro nil unul »Ix o cloclc for the Ilr»l th •’irnnk in 
nu nUn also wanted amn un Uon and » of «>>e 8'>J under Slajor FH 
gcrald were forced to roll down ftonrt lo def nd U e rocli ca whtcU thry were 
posted. In th s desperate conil non Stewart wi» upon lh« po nt of atandon ng 
the mounts n enUrclj when a Ir^-adeof the "th d riilon ccmmandel by 

General Barnes arrtred from Lehal ar and thU oOlcer charging at the hca 1 
of the 6lh regiment drore the TrencH hack to Ihe Jfsya r. Jge 
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with these ordcvs out of Sovauvon hy oiu' toiid, th(' H'rawalt 
light cavalry dashed in hy another, and thi' lht(dlah ||e\\eval 
rode alone up the mountain to lavteli hla li'ooiiH, ()|ie et’ 
Camphell’s Portuguese baltaliouM Iti'jit (loHCi'led him imd 
raiseda cry of jo}’-, and the shrill elnintmt' I'mijilii nj) ly the 
next regiments swelled as It run aloii/f ))m Ihin liilo th/il 
stern and appalling shout wIjIcIi llm Ih'lllfili /loldjer in went 
to give upon the edge of hnitle, /m/1 wliicli im eiimny evm' 
heard unmoved. Lord AVelliiigton lii/dde/dy nlopp/id hi n 
conspicuous place; lie desired tli/it hoth /ti)/ih';j ;)l|/;iil/l 
knovr he was there; and a doul/ie ajjy v/li/> v/nn j/i'e/ieiit 
pointed out Soult, then so j/ear t)///l h'jt! intihn't'ti /;////)/! he 


nlsislv distinguished. The JCiif/Jikh ge/ze/v/l, it Jfi ait'ld, h/Ve/l 

O f t f 0 ' f 

Hs eyes attentively Upon this mutt, itti/l t.pe/ihh/// 

a* if to himself, said, ‘ Yonder u a ff real nof/mifiitilers hid, he, 
ii c. c-vjlhm one, and^ will delou hh, nltnid. fo (ifeefUi'i/i I he 
tooie ef iheze cJteere ; that wVl epre /- M/e for iJ/edik d//,}uon, 
:: c"id I shall heat hmd Yt'A /m/f-ed/ >i h, Ure'', t/t 

rr-"-:! ge7_eral made no uerWy-. e/le/Y. tUt /.f-.'jY''' 
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mg from post to post at heidlong •speed, and at apace tint 
distanced the best mounted of his staff 

At noon the French columns were formed for attack, 
and Clausels first dmsion, co\ered bj a swarm of sharp- 
shooters, rushed boldly down the Aalle^ of the Linz, and 
turned Coles left But thej were instantly and seierelj 
repulsed by the Portuguese brigade attached to the Gth 
division, and driven down the height, while ” almost at the 
same instint, the miin body of the Gth division emerging 
from behind the same ridge, near the iilhge of Oricain, 
formed in order of battle across the front It ivas the 
counter-stroke of Silamanci* The French, strning to 
encompass the left of the allies, were therasehes crtcom 
passed, for two brigades of the 4tli dnision turned and 
smote them from the left, the Portuguese smote them from 
the right, and while thus scathed on both flanl s with fire, 
they were ^lolentlj shocked and pushed back with a might) 
force by the Cth duision, jet not in flight, but fighting 
fiercely, and strewing the groundwith their enemies bodies 
as well as their own * 

Two reniaimng divisions ofClauselsandllcine's now came 
into action — andwhile their attack was better combined, it 
was equally impetuous as that of the dnision tint hid 
been defeated An ermita on the crest of a detached 
height on the left of the Itli duision was of great impor- 
tance to the security of the position, and with a most 
enduring gallnntrj, a column of the cncmj mounted to the 
crest, and under a terrible fire, droio back the cajndorc 
regiment posted round the chapel Ilcinforced liowcicr, 
b) General Ross, the Anglo-Portugucsc returned funouslj 
to the charge, and tlic PrcncU were bajoneted down the 
lull Again tbc) rallied — adianccd— and tlie allies were in 
turn drnen back Lord ■\^ clhn„ ton marked the diadh 
struggle, “brought Bangs brigade foniard at n ninmng 
pace, and sent tbc 27th niul4Sth British rtguncnls bilono* 
inrf to Anson s brigade down from tlie In her ground in tlu 

• Nap ft 
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centre against the crowded masses, rolling them backward 
in disorder, and throwing them one after the other violently 
down the mountain side, — and with no child’s play. The 
two British regiments fell upon the enemy three separate 
times with the bayonet, and lost-more than half their own 
numbers.”^' 

To carry the hill on the right of the position was the next 
object of the enemy ; and there two Spanish regiments had 
been posted, supported by the British 40th. The attack 
was confident and daring, as wdth imposing numbers the 
enemy circled the base of the height, mounted most gal- 
lantly, and drove the regiment of jEl Pravia firoin the plateau. 
For a few minutes the 40th stood on that mountain height 
alone and unsupported; hut a Portuguese regiment bravely 
rushed up to its support, and formed on that flank which 
the recession of the Spanish battalion had left uncovered. 
In fourfold numbers the assailants, in the meanthne, were 
pressing up ; and presently, their column topped the sum- 
mit. The calm and steady attitude of the 40th, as con- 
trasted with the clamorous advance of the French, might 
have been mistaken for the sullen devotion of a band that 
felt itself overmatched, but still scorned to seek its safety 
ingloriously. But never was silence more deceptive. The 
tiger’s spring is preceded by an ominous tranquillit}^ — the 
tempest’s lull only tells that its fury is about to burst again. 
Not a murmur passed through the ranks of the British 
regiment, and yet the leading files of the attacking column 
rose rapidly over the crest of the sierra, and confronted the 
defenders. Another minute passed — the head of the column 
was developed — the enemy were lodged upon the plateau — 
and then the tempest burst. 

The word to advance was given ; and, with a thrilling 
hurra, on rushed the 40th with the bayonet. In a moment, 
the leading sections of the French column were annihilated, 
the supporting ones torn and disordered by a shattering 
volley, and the whole driven rudely from the height. In 

* Napier. 
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vam they were reformed, and again and again led forward 
the cheer, the charge, the Tolley, smote them on the sum- 
mit, rent their array to pieces, and sent them doi\n the lull 
Pour times they nere urged on, and as often were they 
bloodilj repulsed At hst, heart and strength failed to- 
gether , and they sullenly receded from a position, which the 
bravery of one glorious regiment had made impregnable 

Such was the termination of a combat, which, for its 
fierceness and obstinacy, was new to Wellington himself* 
With Soult, all hope was over, and, worse still, both the 
troops, and the general opposed to him, had established an 
uncontroverted superiority, Wliat was the result of four 
days’ slaughter’ AVhat the condition of his rival ’ Wel- 
lington had vindicated his position with only 1G,000 com- 
batants , “ and now, including the troops still maintaining 
tlie blockade, he had 50,000, 20,000 being British, m close 
military combination Thirty thousand flushed with recent 
success were in hand, and liills troops were well placed for 
retaking the offensive 'f 

Despairing of success against the front of a position that 
had been already so admirably maintained, Soult sent to 
the rear the whole of his artllleiy, part of liis cavalr), the 
sick and wounded, and every other incumbrance This was 
a preparatory movement for his own retre it , for his army 
could not be supported in a mountain country so distant 

* Tl c enemy had no auccesi on *ny other ground and were terribly beat 
iiPcr I JO ned the Iroojis at Sorauren The r Ion eannol be le» than 15 000 
men and I am not certa n that it M not 20 000 men U e hare «bo it -I 000 
pr soner* I nerer aaw iueh fgl Img a* on the 27th tad 2SlU of July, the 
annKersaryof tie battle ofTalarert, nor inch determ nation ai ll o troopi 
ahowed * * 

‘ I nc^er la*. luch fgHing as «e hare lad here It begin on theS^ih, 
and excepting tJ e 20{h wl en not ■ shot was fired we hid It erery day 1 11 ll e 
.0. Hie battle of the 28th was fair work. Hie 4th division was pr n 

cipally engaged , ind tl e loss of the enemy wn Immense Our loss has lie 
wise teen very severe but not cf» ntlore to cripple tu —Lditer t> LerJ 
Jf tl! am petil nc' Litaca Sth Ugan 1815 
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from its magazines, and where the means of transport were 
so difficult. That decision was however changed. On the 
29th, w'hich passed inactively, D’Erlon announced from 
Ostiz, that Villatte, with the French reserve, had passed the 
Bidasoa, from which Graham had retired. Thus reinforced 
by 18,000 men, Soult determined to attempt the allied left, 
which w^as in a new position to cover San Sebastian ; Hill’s 
corps having reached Lizasso, and Lord Dalhousie’s Mar- 
calain, on the 28th. 

For his new operation the French marshal reinforced 
Comte d’Erlon ■with a division ; and early on the SOth oc- 
cupied in force a mountain ridge opposite the 6th and 7tli 
divisions of the allies ; wdiile from the heiglits, in front of 
the 3d division, he brought the troops closer to his left. 

These movements w'ere penetrated by his opponent ; and 
Lord Wellington determined to dislodge the enemy from 
the main position, which they held in strength. Picton was 
accordingly directed to turn its left, by passing the heights 
recently abandoned by the French mai’shal, and marching 
by the road of Honcesvalles ; wdiile Lord Dalliousie should 
manoeuvre against the right, by carrjung the mountain in 
front of the 7th division. ‘'The 4th division was to assail 
Fby’s position ; but respecting its great strength the attack 
was to be measured according to the effect produced on the 
flanks. Meanwhile Byng’s brigade and the 6th division, 
the latter having a battery of guns and some squadrons of 
cavalry, were combined to assault Sorauren. La Bispal’s 
Spaniards followed the 6th division. Fane’s horsemen were 
stationed at Berioplano with a detachment pushed to Irur- 
zun, and the heavy cavalry remained behind Huarte.” 

If Bi’itish flghting had been hitherto remarkable for the 
lion-like ferocity with which it repelled aggression, its vigor 
of attack and daring intrepidity, as strongly distinguished 
its irresistibility when assailing. Everywhere the advance 
against the French position was brilliant and successful. 
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General Inglis, by a daring efibrt, broke and dispersed with 
a much inferior force, two regiments on the right of ClauseVs 
division. Dalhousie cleared the mountain in his front. The 
6th division, under Packenbam, turned the French position 
at Sorauren ; while Byng*s brigade carried the village itself 
by storm. On perceiving the flank attacks succeed, Cole 
assaulted the front. There too, the enemy gave way ; and 
all fell back, followed vigorously by LordAVellington, until 
darkness closed the pursuit at Olaque. 

“ The allies lost 1900 men killed and w ounded, or taken, 
in the two battles of tbis day; and of these nearly 1200 
were Portuguese, the soldiers of that nation haring borne 
the brunt of both fights. On the French side the loss was 
enormous. Conroux’s and hfaucune's divisions were com- 
pletely disorganized ; Foy, with 8,000 men, including the 
fugitives he had rallied, was entirely separated from the 
main body ; 2,000 men, at the lowest computation, had 
been killed or wounded, many were dispersed in the woods 
and ravines, and 3,000 prisoners were taken. This blow, 
joined to former losses, reduced SouUs fighting men to 
35,000, of which tlie 15,000 under Clauzel and Reille were 
dispirited by defeat, and the whole were placed in a most 
critical situation.”* 

That night Soult found himself most critically committed ; 
and it was evident that no chance of extricating a beaten 
army was left but by falling back on San Fstevan, by the 
pass of Dona hlaria, a movement fraught with danger, and 
most disastrous should it not succeed. A night march was 
accordingly made-^but early on the Slst, the French rear- 
guard was overtaken, and it formed on the summit of the 
pass. The ground was amazingly strong, and the enemy 
held it with determination; but the impetuous advance of 
the second and seventh divisions could not be checked, and 
again the beaten nnny was dislodged. 'SVelHngton Iwd 
pressed on towards Irurlta by the pass of Vcllattc. Byng 
had already reached Flisondo, and taken a large convoy of 
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ammunition and provisions, with most of the regiment that 
formed the escort ; and Soult’s situation was now so 
critical, that a terrible disaster was likely to close an expe- 
dition that had been marked b}^ a succession of defeats, — 
and accident alone averted it. “ He was in a deep narrow 
valley, and three British divisions with one of Spaniards 
were behind the mountains overlooking the town ; the 
seventh division was on the mountain of Doha Mai'ia ; the 
light division, and Sir Thomas Gi'aham’s Spaniards, Avere 
marching to block the Vera and Echallar exits from the 
valley ; Byng Avas already at Ma5'a, and Hill Avas moving 
b)’- Almandoz, just behind Wellington’s oaaui position. A 
fcAV hours gained, and the French must surrender or dis- 
perse. Wellington gaA^e strict orders to prevent the lighting 
of hres, the straggling of soldiers, or any other indication 
of the presence of troops ; and he placed himself amongst 
some rocks at a commanding point, from Avhence he could 
observe every moA^ement of the enemy. Soult seemed tran- 
quil, and four of his ‘ gensdarmes ’ Avere seen to ride up the 
valley in a careless manner. Some of the staff proposed 
to cut them off; the English general, Avhose object Avas to 
hide his own presence, Avould not suffer it; but the next 
moment three marauding English soldiers entered the 
valley, and Avere instantly carried off by the horsemen. 
Half an hour afterAvards the French drums beat to arms, 
and their columns began to move out of San Estevan to- 
Avards Sumbilla. Thus the disobedience of three plundering 
knaves, unAVorthy of the name of soldiers, deprived one 
consummate commander of the most splendid success, and 
saved another from the most terrible disaster.” 

From a great calamity fortune had delivered him, but 
Soult’s position Avas still pregnant AA'ith danger. The 
French had chosen the route leading from the bridge of 
Yanzi in preference to the road from Sumbilla to Echallar; 
and on the latter the light division had been directed to head 
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their retreat, or elseirlicre to cat jn upon the column, and 
Alten, to effect the latter, crossed the Sierra of Santa 
Cruz, and hurried on to seize the bndge 
The division had abeady made a distressing march, and 
to scale a precipitous mountain on a dajy of intolerable 
heat, was an attempt almost bejond human perseverance 
Tamed for its former marches, the light division pressed 
forward with a courage not to be subdued, and the effort 
was splendid as distressing “ Many men fell, and died 
conaailsed and frothing at the mouth, while others, whose 
spirit and strength had never before been quelled, leaned 
on their muskets, and muttered in sullen tones that they 
jicldcd for the first time ’ • 

Xate in the da}, the leading companies reached the 
crest of a precipice overhanging the narrow road b} which 
Reilles brigades were seen adiancing through the defiles , 
and as they approached tlie pass, from the beetling cliff 
and the underwood below it, the fire of the British riflemen 
opened with fatal precision, and a scene of suffering and 
slaughter but rarel} witnessed ensued 

“We overlooked’ says Captain Cooke, in his narratne, 

“ the enemj at n stone s throw, and from the summit of n 
tremendous precipice The rucr separated us, hut the 
Trench were avedged in a narrow load, with inaccessible 
rocks on one side, and the nicr on the other Confusion, 
impossible to desenhe, followed the woundedwere thrown 
down in the rush and trampled upon, the cavalry drew 
their sword«j, and cndcaaourcd to charge up tht, pass of 
Echallar, but the infantry beat them back, and seienil, 
horses and nil, were precipitated into the river , some fired 
acrticall} at us, the wounded called out for quarter, while 
others pointed to tlicni, supported as the} were on branches 
of trees, on which were suspended great coats clotted with 
gore, and blood stained sheets, taken from difftrcnt habit* 
nlions to aid the sufferers ” 
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Tlie loss of the retreating division was very heavy/’ 
although the gi'catcr mnnher ctlcctcd tlu-ir escape hy llic 
road of .Echallar. 'j'hc hridge, the road, and tlio ravine, 
were all heaped with tiie dead ntul dying; many of the 
latter having, as it was asserted, l)een thrown into (he river, 
when every hope of carrying them ofl' seemed desperate. |- 
That night the French tuarshal halted his wearied and 
dispirited soldiers ronnd Jachallar, and er.rly lU'Nt mornii^g 
took n position ott the Fnertti. with the renmant of Clansel’s 
fine divisions, now redtteed to harely sIk thousand nu n, 
posted on a connecting hill hetneen him .and the town. 
X.ord Wellington, with three divisions, at once determined 
to attack the latter, .ami accordingly, the light trnojis weiv 
pul in march from Yanni ^ to turn h.i'' rig.ht, the fourth 
moved on Rchnlhir, while the seventh advaneed against his 
left from Sumhilia. 

Before cither the front or flank attack w.u. nnnle, orcveji 
the fourth and light divisions were seen in march, a siiigidar 
occurrence brought the hatllc ton close. (It neral Ikivne;.’;! 
brigade, alone and unsupported, boldly .ascended the moim- 
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Hill's troops tire in tlic I’licrio do iho ligia ion ot Ytr.ri; (*.- <!!i 

licttvccn lliat mnl Sumliiihi ; t!io 7th tii-. i'-ion i.einton .Cnni’ U!-, sr.tl F. Iril-r. 
tye Imvc tnl:cn mniiv jirisoncrs. We sinudd h-.vi- tsl.on j/r,r;v -‘.ri: •!; 

some terrible bloiTS tills tl.iy, if it Jn-.ci not Kin for ro':;!'' ni’e.-.l ", ti.'- 

great fatigues of the troops.” — //V <’.Vr ’-f".’; f.r;;, 

/lugusi, 1S1.3, 8 v.M, 

f “ WJicn they san- us in front of th'-.-n, th 
■ immediately under the imuilcs of irir il.'i 

' the cruel allenialive of either thro-.. Ing ih';.’'-. . !- ! 

run the risk of being shot or tv. en tl.rn.' .Ut*. Is, ;; 
as it seems, tos gcneially .•.'lopUd; J 5, mc- t- 
greater part of tiitm eerc thryv into t’ ' ri; : r ; f r, / 
first came in vicn- of them to in-er*. this sF-ir 

-tvas literally filled uitb the cce-i I e-di;.- rf r.-T'h'r,. 
come into it iu no other T.:>y.'' — .S"r'.V", 
t " Soon after daylight, r e vcrc crc' r 'i to f’ii y - 
Vera. .Tust .as ire cleared the Iricy, s': h-. y-ij vith • 
who, when he saw how v,c ;.id 1." ; F- c < ,- > *’ 

head asignificant nod, and j, ; ' , 

hation.” — Jbiil - • ' 
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tain, and driving the ^^irmisliers fiercely back, not onl}i 
continued their advance, but actually forced the French 
from their position. In war, that exploit remains ivithout 
a parallel ; six thousand veteran soldiers defeated by fifteen 
hundred men, and in a position so steep and nigged, that 
there would have been little to boast of if the numbers had 
been re\ersed, and the defence made good.” 

Clausel rallied on a mountain ridge in rear of Echallar. 
Ther^ Mias »much that might have rendered his position 
tenable for'h^tirne, hut in the dusk of evening, a part of 
the light division won the summit of the hill — the last 
Frenchman was driven, for the second time, across the 
frontier — and Spain was free. 

Never did an army take the field Mlth greater confidence 
than the French, although resuming its operations so im- 
mediately after its disaster at Vitoria. The severity of 
recent defeat seemed obliterated ; while recollections of 
former victories, and assurances that they were about to 
march to new ones, inflated a people already intoxicated by 
years of military success. That the spirit of Soult's troops 
was extinguished by that brief but sanguinary campaign, 
their feeble defence of Echallar would establish; and 
probably, no general had ever greater cause to blush for an 
address to his soldiery, than the Duke of Dalmatia for that 
order of the day, in which, while announcing his own 
appointment, be heaped obloquy on those who had preceded 
him. “Had JIarshal Soult commenced his operations 
without pretension, had he assumed the command under 
usual circumstances of service, his failure might have passed 
without severe nnimndv'crsion ; or had his military character 
been supported by a series of scientific or skilful move- 
ments, although unfortunate, posterity notild not have 
withheld the meed of praise ; but when placed in command 
with the presumptuous intention of rectifying the errors of 
others, proclaiming that he was to do so, and supported by 
great devotion and undoubted gallantly on the pari of his 
troops, the result of the battles in the Pyrenees will 
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establisli tlie facts, that, as a leader, lie was Dol a ^apok’on, 
and that the loss of the hatile of Yitorla might he aUrihuti-d 
to other causes than the incapacity of the imperial com- 
manders on that occasion.” 

For nine days the armies had been in each other’s presence, 
and in severe operations and desperate fighting, these da\s 
were unexampled. The allied casualties exceeded seven 
thousand men — and the Trench, douhling that numhev hv 
some estimates, and trebling it according to others, might 
he taken at a mean, and safely set down at,fif^civ*tluAisand. 
This was in a military view, a serious cUlaniilv, hut ’m 
a moral one, it was still greater. The Spaniards had^ 
already gained a reputation for efficiency at Yitoria, and in 
the combats of the Pyrenees it was gallantly sustained. 
The Portuguese had long since been accounted “ worthy 
to stand side by side with a British regiment,” and Uiey 
vindicated that character most gloriously. AYilh the 
English, a superiority over every contiuental army was 
established — ^for assaulting or assailed, they had proved 
themselves unconquerable. 'Well might AYellington after- 
wards declare, that ** with the army which had crossed the 
Pyrenees, he could do anything, or go anywhere.” Bom in 
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different lands, upon the battle-field rational distinctions 
^^ere forgotten, and Britain was the only country. The 
old English battalions fought as if their own BlackEdward 
was looldng on — the Scottish fully supported their well- 
earned reputation — and that noble corps,* "whose stem 
valour would have graced Thermopyla)," was principally 
composed of Irishmen. From the same ranks, the clieer, 
the slogan, and the hurrah, thundered their bold dehanee 
— and like the badges wreathed upon their colours, the 
spirit of three islands was blended into one. Yes, centuries 
will pass— but when will such an army, and under such 
a leader, be embattled ? 


• Tlie 92d. 
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CAKEEKS or NAPOLEON AND -WELLINGTON — SINGULAR ESCAPES OF ROTH — 
ANECDOTE — rRENCH ARMY TAKE UP CANTONMENTS — NEW LINE OF OPERA- 
TIONS OPENED TO LORD AVELLINGTON — HE DECLINES INVADING FRANCE 

LETTER TO EARL BATHURST — GENER.VL STATE OF AFFAIRS — LORD AVEL- 
LINGTON CANTONS HIS ARMY — PICTURESQUE POSITION — PARTIDA AVARFARE 

— SIEGE or SAN SEBASTIAN RESUMED — NEGLIGENCE OF THE ADMIRALTY 

ITS CONSEQUENCES— CONFIDENCE OF THE FRENCH GARRISON— SIEGE OPENS 

ISLAND or SANTA CLARA SURPRISED — SORTIE REPULSED — PRECAUTIONS 

FALSE ATTACK — BREACHES PRACTICABLE — PREPARATIONS FOR THE DE- 
FENCE AND ASSAULT — OFFICIAL REPORT — SAN SEBASTIAN TAKEN BY STORM. 

It is narrated by a military writer,"' that Lord AVellington, 
on receiving an official notification of bis appointment to 
the colonelcy of the Blues, observed playfully to those about 
him at the time, '' that he was the luckiest fellow in the 
world, and had been born under some extraordinary 
planet;”, and assuredly, the experience c^-'after years verified 
the remark. Pame and fortune do not always reward 
desert — but on Wellington they flowed continuously; and 
while an admiring country munificently testified its grati- 
tude to the greatest warrior it had produced, her favours 
were enhanced by the proud consciousness in him who 
received them, that all had been honourably earned. 

In many striking points, the careers of Napoleon and 
Wellington exhibited a remarkable similitude. Born in 
the same year — following the same profession — passing that 
dangerous oi’deal unharmed, in which so many of their 
contemporaries perished — and both surviving to gain the 
loftiest objects, at which ‘‘ ambition’s self” could strain. 
Beset with dangers, their preservation seemed miraculous — 
as both exposed themselves recklessly — and from their most 
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perilous situations, both had singular escapes, and by the 
most opposite agencies. When at Acre a shell dropped 
at Napoleon’s foot, a soldier seizing him in his amis, 
flung him on the ground, and the shivered metal passed 
harmlessly over the prostrate general, and hut slightly 
wounded his preserver. In Paris, the furious driving of 
his coachman cleared tho street before the infernal machine 
could he exploded. These were probably his greatest 
perils ; and from one he was delivered by the devotion of a 
grenadier — from the other, by the accidental drunkenness 
of a servant. Norwere Wellington’s escapes less remarkable; 
for there was rarely an action in which some of his personal 
attendants were not killed or wounded. At Vitoria, he passed 
unharmed through the fire of the Prcnch centre bristling 
ivith cannon, for there eighty pieces were in battery. At 
Sauroren, he wrote a memorandum on the bridge, while tho 
enemy were in actual possession of the village. During the 
bloody contest that ensued, for a time he sat upon a Iicight 
ivithin close musket range of tl»o enemy, watching the pro- 
gress of the battle ; and, in the evening, his danger was still 
more imminent. ** He had carried witli him,” says Colonel 
Napier, “ towards Echallar half a company of the 43d ns an 
escort, and placed a serJeant named Blood with a party to 
watch ill front while he examined Ins maps. The Prcnch 
who were close at luand sent a detachment to cut the party 
off; and such was the nature of tho ground that their troops, 
rushing on at speed, would infallibly have fallen unawares 
Upon l/5rd Wellington, if Blood, a young intelligent man, 
seeing tlie danger, h.ad not, with surprising activity, leaping, 
rather tlian running down, the precipitous rocks lie was 
posted on, given the general notice ; and ns it was, the 
French arrived in time to send a volley of shot after him 
as he galloped away." It was said of Napoleon that he 
bore a charmed life — and certainly a special providence 
watched over that of Wellington — ** God covered his head 
in battle, and not a hair of it was sc.athcd.” 

After his disastrous failure, Soult c.-mtoncd his army in 
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positious best fitted for cflccting its reorganization. His 
left was placed upon tlicliciglils of Ainlioa, tlic centre in front 
of Sarre, tlic right wing extended from the Bidassao to tlie 
seaj and the reserve was behind the Nivellc. Foy’s divi- 
sion was round St. Jean Pied do Port ; and the cavalry 
spread themselves loosely over those parts of the country 
where forage was most readily obtained. 

To Wellington, victory had opened a new line of opera- 
tions, and many expected that he would have at once 
adopted it. To cany the war into France was practi- 
cable j and that would liave given an additional eclat to his 
recent successes. Personal considerations, therefore, were 
not wanting to inlluence the allied general in deciding on 
that course of action — and other inducements were held 
out which might have confirmed a wavering resolution. It 
was asserted that in the south of France a feelinGr in favour 

o 

of the Bourbons prevailed extensively ; and a direct over- 
ture was made by the Due dc Beni to join the allies with 
twenty thousand partisans, whom he described ns being 
alread}' armed and organized, and on whose fidelity every 
reliance might be placed. The proposition of the ro3'al 
duke Lord Wellington referred to Earl Bathurst, to whom, 
at the same time, he communicated his decision regarding 
the line of operations he should adopt, and the reasons 
which deterred him from changing the theatre of war into 
the French territor}’-, until, by a reduction of the fortresses, 
he had established himself in permanent security upon the 
frontier.* 

« 

I enclose you the copy of a letter which I have received 
from the Due de Berri ; and as the answer will involve the 
discussion of some militaiy and political questions, upon 
which you may wish to know my opinion, and upon which 
government must determine, and as I write with more faci- 
lity in English than in French, I tliink it best to write it to 
your lordship, and to refer the Due de Berri to you. 

• Dated Lesaca, 8th August, 1813. 
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** It IS a \erj common error, among those unacguaintcd 
■with military affairs, to hclieve that there are no limits to 
military success After having dnven the Trench from the 
frontiers of Portugal and Madnd to the frontiers of Tnnce, 
It IS generally expected that we shall immediately imade 
Trance, and some even here expect that we shall he at 
Pans in a month None appear to ha^ e taken a correct 
Mew of our situation on the frontier, of which the enemy 
still possess all the strongholds within Spam itself, of which 
strongholds, or at least some of them, we must get posses 
Sion before the season closes, or we shall have no commum 
cation whatever with the intenor of Spam Thenm Trance, 
on the same great communications, there are other strong- 
holds, of which we must likewise get possession 

An army which Ins made such marches, and has fought 
such battles, as that under my command lias, is necessarily 
much deteriorated Independently of the actual loss of 
numbers by death, wounds, and sickness, many men and 
officers arc out of the ranks for various causes The egmp- 
ment of the army, their ammunition, the soldiers’ shoes 
Ac , require renewal , tlie magazines for the new operations 
require to he collected and formed, and many arrangements 
to he made, without which the army could not exist a day, 
but which are not generally understood by those avho haic 
not had the direction of such concerns in their hands Ihcn 
observe, that tins new operation is only the invasion of 
Trance, m which country every body is a soldier, wlicre the 
whole population is armed and organized, under persons, 
not, as in other countries, inexperienced in arms, but men 
who, m the course of the last twenty five years, m avluch 
Trance has been engaged m war with all Europe, must, tlio 
majority of them at least, have served somewhere 

“ I cnlcrlam no doubt that I could to morrow enter 
Trance, and establish the army on tlie Adour, hut I could 
go no farther certainly. If peace should be made hy the 
powers of llic north, I must necessarily willidraw into Spam ; 
and the retreat, howeser short, would be difiicult, on 
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account of Uic hostility niul the u’arlikc disposition of the 
inhabitants, particularly of this part of the country, and the 
military direction the}' would receive from the gentry their 
leaders. To this add, that the difliculty of all that must he 
done to set the army to rights, after its late severe battles 
and victories, will he much increased by its removal into 
France at an early period ; and that it must stop short in 
the a\ilumn if it now moves at too early a period. 

“ So far for the immediate invasion of I'rancc, which, 
from what I have seen of the slate of the negotiations in the 
north of Europe, I have determined to consider only in 
reference to the convenience of my own operations.” 

Such were Lord Wellington’s views ; and that they were 
soundly formed the experience of a few months established. 
Never, on the part of the allied general, was firmness of 
purpose more required than at this period of the contest. 
Enough had been done to excite the most extravagant ex- 
pectations," and not enough to warrant any denation from 
the cautious policy that had hitherto guided Wellington 
through his varied difilcultics, and produced slow, hut suc- 
cessful results. The congress of Prague had not yet closed 
its sittings ; and it was to he dreaded that Napoleon’s ad- 
mirable diplomacy might still eflcct a separate peace. In 
that event, 700,000 men would become instantly disposable ; 
and nothing hut an impregnable position could enable Lord 
Wellington to .retain his footing in the Peninsula, With 
these views, the reduction of the frontier fortresses was of 
paramount impiortance — and he resumed the siege of San 
Sebastian, wliile the blockade of Pamplona was rigorously 
maintained. 

In accordance with tliis determination, Lord Wellington, 

• “In fine, all was exultation and extravagance. But Lord Wellington, 
well understanding the inflated nature of such hopes and promises, while afl’cet- 
ing to rebuke the absurdity of the ncwsp.npers, took the opportunity to check 
similar folly in higher places, by observing, ‘ ihal if he had done all that teas 
expected he should have been before that period in the moon."’ — Napier. 
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^^ith some immaterial changes, resumed his old pOMtion«, 
taking up a line of countrj extending from Konces^alles 
to the debouchment of the Bidassio 
“ Nothing could be more magnificent tlnn the positions 
of the British brigades Tor imn^ a mile along the ex- 
tended line of occupation, huts crowning the heights or 
studding the deep \allejs below them, showed the rude 
dwellings of the mightj mass of human beings collected in 
that Alpine country At night the scene was still more 
picturesq^ue The irregular surface of sierras sparkled nitli 
a thousand watch fires, and the buouacs of the allies exhi- 
bited all the varieties of light and shadow uhich an artist 
lo\es to copj To the occupants themselves, the views ob- 
tained from their elevated abodes were grand and imposing 
One while obscured m fog, the hum of voices alone an- 
nounced that their comrades were beside them, — while at 
another, tho sun bursting forth in cloudless beauty, displaced 
ft varied scene, glorious beyond imagination At their feet 
tho fertile plains of France presented tlicnisclves— above, 
langcs of magnificent heights towered in majestic grandeur 
to the skies, and stretched into distance hejond tho range 
of sight’ * Wlierc it was deemed necessary, the posts 
were strengthened by fieldworks, and connected bj lateral 
roads improved by inilitnrj labour llie left of the allied 
hue was now the vulnerable point, and the reserve was 
moved accordinglj, from San Fstcrnn to lesaca 'Jo tlic 
Spanish troops under Carlos dCspagnn, the blockade of 
Pamplona was confided, and the 5th division again invested 
San Sebastian 

Iho partidas had been uniisunllj active, and as their 
efiortswere well directed and combined, tlicir 8ucce«sea won 
proportionate i^aragoza and ^onic minor places wtrt reco- 
vered — while ^Iina, Duran, and ^fartm T)icz, (tin J mpcci- 
nado,) overspread the country, and intorrnplcd thtFrinch 
communications— the former chufs obliging Gctural Porn 
to retire fromJoca into Franct I/)rd^\ ilium Itentinck 
• It- r TCB» 
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had invested Tarragona — and across the Peninsula, from 
east to west, the allies maintained their communications — 
while the French marshals found the greatest difficulty in 
transmitting intelligence to each other, for out of a dozen 
despatches, one half were dela 3 md, and the other never 
reached their destination. 

As San Sebastian had been blocka:ded during the recent 
operations, the trenches were found in the same state as 
that in which they had been left — and therefore the siege 
was promptly resumed. On the 5th of August the bat- 
tering-train was re-landed; and the same plan of attack 
was continued, but with an increased means of offence. 

Lord Wellington had previously made repeated charges 
against the Admiralt}'', for the negligence and inefficiency in 
which the maritime department of the war had been con- 
ducted — but his causes for complaint had never been so 
many, nor so serious. Now, in a position to press the siege 
vigorously to a close, the means he had demanded months 
before from England had not yet reached the Peninsula, 
because, forsooth, the mistress of the ocean could not find 
convoy for the transports. He bad already been I’educed to 
the necessity of using French ammunition, although, from 
the small bore of foreign muskets, the cartridges were too 
small. When his chest was nearly empty, money was lying 
for weeks on ship-board waiting for a cruizer to protect it ; 
and when snow was falling on the Pyrenees, the soldiers 


* “Your Lordship will see by my report, that we are still waiting for the 
battering train ; and we have thus lost sixteen days in the month of August 
since I should have renewed the attack upon San Sebastian, if I had had the 
means. This is a most important period in the campaign, particularly for the 
attack of a place in the Bay of Biscaj'. How we are to attack Bayonne after- 
wards I am sure I do not know. A British minister cannot have too often 
under his view the element by which he is surrounded, and cannot make his 
preparations for the operations of the campaign at too early a period, * 

“ It is curious enough that all the intelligence I have of San Sebastian comes 
from the French head- quarters, they getting it by sea ! I have just heard that 
a detachment of sapeurs, and some medical men, have arrived in the place ; and 
I see General Key’s account of the assault in the Journal de Paris.” — Letter to 
Earl Bathurst. 
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were without proper ciotlung,l>ecause the \essel containing 
their great coats, though ready to sail in August, was 
detained at Oporto until November, 

On the fortunes of the siege, this sad neglect of the Admi- 
ralty in not making a proper application of the means they 
so extensively possessed, produced the most annoying con- 
sequences. For want of ammunition, the attack against 
the fortress was conducted with neither the confidence nor 
animation that it should have been — and each day brought 
fresh spirit and fresh resources to the defenders. During 
this forced inactivity, the garrison received supplies and 
reinforcements hy sea, their damaged works were repaired, 
new defences constructed, the magazines filled, and sLvty- 
seven pieces of artillery put in a condition to play, “ Fight 
hundred and fifty men had been killed and wounded since 
the commencement of the attack in July, but as fresh men 
came by sea, more than 2, COO good soldiers were still 
present under arms.”*^ 

No wonder, then, that thus encouraged and reinforced, 
they calculated on a successful rcsistancc—ond tlie splendid 
commemoration of the birthday of the emperor, f showed 
that confidence reigned witlun the fortress, and that its 
garrison had full reliance in its oivn courage, and possessed 
ample means for its defence. 

The arrhal of the long-cxpcctcd supplies, at last enabled 
Ijord "Wolh’ngton to proceed rapidly with siege operations — 
and the batteries formerly employed \^cre enlarged, and 
others constructed and ormed.j A sortie on tlie night,of 

• Napier 

1 “ThelTlh w»s Bnonjjurte’a Lirthiijj three aaluJef were Creafrom Ihe 
castle of St- Selaitian on the evt preceding. •* many at fjjr h tie 
and ayaiit at noon j anil at night the wenl», I'lW yapolfa* U CwJ/ *»re «!is- 
plsycd In lettera of light upon the castle It was the Ust of his birthdays that 
was eommetnoralcd by any public celebration."— 

J “Sinori were employed m ihU work, and nercr d d tr«i more tham-gy^r 
enjoy their occupation. They Yii m d tuU* allowance of prog, «s U-elr wotk 
roqulffd, and at thcir own cost they Lad afdil'rt they wVo hs-l worlc-l their 
epell In the battery went to wUete ihtir cotnradei in the danee, and at etrry 
•hot which fell upon the ciiUe they pee tt rec cheers."— /WA 
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the 24th produced some confusion, hut it was repelled with 
the loss of a few prisoners. During the 25th, the greatest 
activity prevailed — and on the 26th, everything being in 
readiness “ the batteries opened, with a general salvo at nine 
A.M. by signal from No. 11, with fifty-seven pieces of ord- 
nance, viz. fourteen on the right, and fifteen on the isthmus. 
On that side the thirteen guns were directed, to breach 
the left demi-bastion of the main front, and the left of the 
high curtain over it, as also the face of the left demi-bastion 
of the hornwork, which were all seen in a line one above 
the other.” " 

The efiect of such powerful artillery was speedily ap- 
parent. Before nightfall, the revetement of the demi-bastion 
to its salient angle was beaten down, and the towers and 
curtain severely battered. As supplies still reached the 
garrison from sea, it was determined that the rocky island 
called Santa Clara should be reduced — and accordingly, it 
was carried by a detachment of the 9th regiment on the 
night of the 26th. The possession of this island was im- 
portant; it stood in the harbour’s mouth, and while it 
facilitated the introduction of supplies, it also saw the reverse 
of the castle and enfiladed its defences.f 

On the night of the 27th, the garrison made a sortie 
which proved unsuccessful. “ Profiting by past experience, 
such precautions had been taken of forming good banquettes 
to the parallel, posting sentinels, &c., and the guard were 
kept so prepared to stand to their arms, that the assailants 
'rftere immediately repulsed with the bayonet without effect- 
ing. the slightest mischief ; notwithstanding that, favoured 
by the obscurity of the night, and the vicinity of the place. 


* Journal of the Sieges. 

- t “ The only landing-place vras under a flight of steps, commanded by a 
small intrenchment on the west point of the island, and exposed to the whole 
range of works on the west side of the rock, and of the walls ; the garri- 
son, consisting of an officer and twenty-four men, were thus enabled to make 
such a resistance, that nineteen of the assailants were killed and wounded.” — 
Sotiihey. 
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they had reached the crest of the parapet before a mwshet 
could be fired * 

The actmty of the garrison continued unabated — and it 
was apprehended that they might attempt under cover of 
darkness, to cross the Urumea, and spike the guns in the 
Chofre batteries In order, therefore, to guard against 
such a misfortune, the artillery officers took measures for 
their security by fastening an iron plate o\er the rents 
locked on by a chain, ulnth would ha\c occasioned some 
delay in spiking them, caenif attempted by experienced 
artillerymen They also resorted to similar measures for 
the safety of the breaching batteries on the right, ashich 
being almost unsupported bj a parallel, and liaung onij a 
small guard for their protection, uere much exposed to 
danger should the garrison show anj enterpnse, for, the 
Urumea being perfectly fordable at low water, to cross and 
spike the guns, and return back into the place, would only 
haac been the work of a few minutes ’ f 

No attempt of the kind was made, and from the powerful 
fire of the British batteries, tlie defences were suflicientl) 
ruined to warrant an a«sauU To ascertain the nature and 
extent of the fire which the cncinj could turn on the 
columns uhen advancing, and if possible, induce them to 
spring their mines, the engineers recommended a false attack, 
avhicli was accordingly made on the mglit of the 20tli, by 
Lieutenant ^locadam, of the 9tli regiment “ The order n as 
sudden, no a oluntcors were demanded, no rewards ofilrcd, 
j)o jjieujsof c\c}tcment resorted to, yet such is the inherent 
braacry of Bntish soldiers, that scaentcen men of the 
royals, the nearest nt hand, immediately leaped forth ready 
and aailling to encounter what seemed certain death ith 
a rapid pice, all the breaching batlcncs playing hotlv nt 
the time , they reached the foot of the 1 reach unpcrecucd, 
and then mounted m extended onlcr, shouting and firing , 
hut the rrcnch avere loo steady to be imposed upon, and 


• Journsl cf «e* 
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tlieir musketry laid tlie wliole party low, witli tlie excep- 
tion of tlieir commander, who returned alone to the 
trenches.”*' 

On the SOth, the sea flank for five hundred feet was laid 
open, and the fire of the Chofre batteries was turned 
against the defences of Monte Orgullo. The half bastion 
of Saint John, and the high curtain above it, were now in 
ruins, and the palisades on the face of the hornwork beaten 
doivn. Lord Wellington, satisfied mth the appearance of 
the breaches, gave orders for their being assaulted next 
morning‘;f the debouches for the troops were prepared, and 
as the tide would have ebbed sufficiently by eleven o’clock, 
that hour was named for the storm. 

The garrison expected the assault, and they had prepared 
to receive it. The appearance of the sea front was de- 
ceptive ; behind it was a sheer descent of twenty feet, and 
among the burned houses in its rear, a wall fifteen feet 
high and loop-holed for musketry, with traverses at each 
extremity, completely isolated the whole extent of the 
breaches. The tower of Los Hornos, standing in the 
centre of the greater breach, was mined and charged with 
twelve hundred weight of powder — and at tfie salient angle 
of the covered way, close to which the column of attack 
must pass, two counter-mines were formed and charged for 
an explosion. Several guns flanked the breaches — and the 
Mirador battery commanded the whole space over which 
the assailants must move to the attack. The column of 
attack was formed of the 2nd brigade of the 5th division, 
commanded by Major-General Robinson, with an immediate 

* Napier. 

+ “ To break tlirougli the sea wall, between the left salient angle of the 
hornwork and the trenches, which was of masonry, four feet thick, and ten 
feet above the level of high water, three shafts were commenced in the advanced 
sap in front of No. 7, in a line perpendicular to the wall. The first was 
placed close at the back of the wall, the second, twenty-five feet from the wall, 
and the third, forty feet from the second ; ivhen sunk eight feet below the 
surface of the ground, a small return was made to contain the powder, and 
each was loaded with 540 pounds of powder.” — Journal of the Sieges. 
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support of detachments of volunteers^* and havingin re«cnc 
the remainder of the 5th dmsion, consisting of Major- 
General Spry’s Portuguese Lngade, and the first hrigido 
under Major General Hay, as also the 5th battalion of 
ca§adores of General Bradfords brigade, under Major 
Hill , the whole under the direction of Lieut -Genenl Sir 
James Leith, commanding the 5th division 
The morning was wet and gloomy, the devoted city was 
shrouded in mist, and, for want of hght, the thunder of the 
British batteries was silent About eight o’clock the fog 
cleared away — the roar of artillery was heard— and it was 
continued with unabated violence until the signal was gi\cn 
for the assault, and the storming parties rushed forward to 
the breaches 

The column in filing out of the nglit of the trenches 
was, as before, c'^posed to a heavy fire of shells and grape 
shot, and a mine was exploded m the left angle of tlic 
counterscarp of the hornnork, whicli did great damage, but 
did not check the ardour of the troops m advancing to the 
attack There never wasany thing so fallacious as the exter- 
nal appearance of the breach, without some description, its 
almost insuperable difficoUies cannot be estimated Not- 
withstanding its great extent, there v\a3 but one point 
where it was possible to enter, and there by single files 
All the inside of the wall to the right of the curtain formed 
a perpendicular scarp of nt least twenty feet to the IcicI of 
the streets, so that the narrow ridge of the curtain itself, 
formcil by the breaching of its end and front, was the only 

• TJ fy con* ite<l o'' IvO Toluntccw of l! c 1 rU d » * on eomrnindfJ l«y 
I eul Col IIui l. of Ihe xrg men! j 400 of ihi f r»l d r . o > iJ ny 
of 200 of lX« brljjiloi of Guard* oftder tiout tolonrl Co ks of 100 of 
I gl I batUl on and 100 of lh« 1 no lf»tul ''n* of ihe Kfr^'* C fn jn on) 
under Major Uobettion i and 200 tMu Irrrtoflhe 4l'<d *I an unu^r M.j r 
Ilo«> of the -Otb 1 oet— -C uVan • V *» 

nftr men only »ew r«*^u rrJ fre-n r»eh ifR mrnt— rren « •!» iilf 
who eouU iW ct^er* Vo* ta Tpoont ■ true** ** WTi-n or'er rr«l 
to Ihefourtl A ti» *<0 anitho-«*t»®»ouM»ot n r«-» redn fVt** r*. 
rwr»tothl front, rW «•! -f/d rfi 
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accessible point. During the suspension of tlie operations 
of the siege, from want of ammunition, the enemy had 
prepared every moans of defence which art could devise, 
so that great numbers of men were covered by intrench- 
ments and traverses, in the hornwork, on the ramparts of 
the curtain, and inside of the town opijosite to the breach, 
and read}’’ to pour a most destructive fire of musketry on 
both flanks of the approach to the top of the narrow ridge 
of the curtain. 

“ Every thing that the most determined bravery could 
attempt was repeatedly tried in vain by the troops, who 
were brought forward from the trenches in succession. No 
man outlived the attempt to gain the ridge : and though 
the slope of the breach aflbrded shelter from the enemy’s 
musketry, yet still the nature of the stone rubbish prevented 
the great exertions of the engineers and working parties 
from being able to form a lodgment for the troops, exposed 
to the shells and grape from the batteries of the castle, as 
was particularly directed, in obedience to your Lordship’s 
instructions; and, at all events, a secure lodgment could 
never have been obtained without occupying a part of the 
curtain. 

‘‘ In this almost desperate state of the attack, after con- 
sulting with Colonel Dickson, commanding the royal artil- 
lery, I ventured to order the guns to be turned against the 
curtain. A hea^y fire of artillery was directed against it ; 
passing a few feet only over the heads of our troops on the 
breach, and was kept up with a precision of practice beyond 
all example. Meanwhile I accepted the ofler of a part of 
Major-General Bradford’s Portuguese brigade to ford the 
river near its mouth. The advance of the 1st battalion, 
13th regiment, under ]\Iajor Snodgrass, over the open 
beach, and across the river; and of a detachment of the 
24th regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel hi ‘Bean, in support, 
was made in the handsomest style, under a very severe hre 
of gi-ape. Major Snodgrass attacked, and finally carried 
the small breach on the right of the great one, and Lieot-' 

zj O'/ 
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Colonel M‘Bean’s detachment occupied the right of the 
great breach. I ought not to omit to mention, that a similar 
offer ^vas made by the 1st Portuguese regiment of Brig.* 
GeneralWilson’s brigade, under Lieut.-Colonel Fearon ; and 
that both Major-General Bradford, and Brigadier-General 
Wilson, had, from the beginning, urged most anxiously tlic 
employment of their rcspectue brigades in the attack, as 
they had had so large a share in the labour and fatigues of 
the right attack. 

Obserring now the effect of the admirable lire of tlie 
batteries against the curtain, though the enemy was so much 
covered, a great effbrt was ordered to be made to gain the 
high ridge at all hazards, at the same time that an attempt 
should be made to storm the hornivork. 

It fell to the lot of the 2d brigade of the ffth division, 
under the command of Colonel the Hon. Charles Greville, 
to move out of the trenches for this purpose, and the 5d 
battalion of the Ilojal Scots, under Lieut.-Colonel Barns, 
supported by the 38tb, under Lieut.-Colonel Miles, fortu- 
nately arrived to assault the breach of the curtain about the 
time nlion an explosion on the rampart of ihc curtain 
(occasioned by tlic fire of the artillery) created some con- 
fusion among the enemy. The narrow pass was gained, and 
uas maintained, after a sciere conflict; and the troops on 
tlic right of the breach, having about this time succeeded 
in forcing the barricades on tlic top of the narron lino vail, 
found their way into the houses that joined it. Thus, nffer 
an assault vhich lasted nboic two hours, undtr tJic most 
trying circumstances, a firm footing vas obtained. 

“ It vas impossible to restrain the impetuosity of the 
troops, and in an hour more the cntniy vore driicn from 
all the complication of defences prepared in the streets, 
suflVrin" a severe lo«s in their retreat to the castle, and 
Icaaing the vholc town in our possession.”* 


• (7rx!u-"a'< ta WVJJ !>;?■*«. 



CHAPTER XV. 

KEVIEW or THE SIEOK O? SAN SEBASTIAN — ATIIOCITIES COMMITTED BY THE 

TBOOrS — AEEIED AND TBENCH CASWAETIES JIEBOISM OE A SEBJEANT — 

NOVEL AErtlCATION OE SIEOE AUTILLERY — EErECTS OE THE CANNONADE — 
Al’PEAH VNCE or THE PLACE AFTER THE STOItil — SOULT 's SECOND ATTEMPT 
TO RELIEVE SAN SEIiASTIAN — DESPATCH TO EARL BATIIDItST — LORD WEL- 
LINGTON’S OPERATIONS AGAINST THE CASTLE — PROGRESS OP THE SIEGE — • 
THE GARRISON SURRENDER — ANECDOTES — ENPOSURE OP THE ALLIED PRI- 
SONERS— OCSERVATIONS— REMARKS or COLONEL JONES. 

The peninsular sieges had been remarkable for the obsti- 
nacj-- of their defences, and the last proved no exception, for 
San Sebastian was the most protracted — and, if the means 
of aggression are considered, the most sanguinary of the 
•whole. Circumstances beyond Lord Wellington’s control, 
added to the difficulties of its reduction ; and the desperate 
efforts made by Soult in the Pyrenees for its relief caused less 
annoyance, than that which afterwards arose from the neglect 
of the naval executive at home. • Stores were rotting in the 
English arsenals — they -were demanded in proper, time — 

* “ In the annals of modern warfare, there is no conflict recorded so san- 
guinarj’- and so desperate as the storming of that well-defended hVeaclu During 
the blockade, every resource of military ingenuit}’' was tried , By the French 
govemor — and the failure of the first assault, with the subsequent raising of 
the siege, emboldened the garrison, and rendered them the more confident of 
holding out until Soult could advance and succour them. The time from which 
the battering guns had been withdrawn imtil they had been again placed in 
battery, was assiduously employed in constructing new defences and strength- 
ening the old ones. But though the place when reinvested was more formi- 
dable than before, the besiegers appeared only. the more determined to reduce 
it.” — 27/e Bivouac. 
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and yet for sixteen days, when even an lionr was inestU 
mable, the siege " was langmshing for supplies." 

The assault th'flered from those of Badajoz and Rodrigo, 
as it ^^as effected in open day — and to those who held the 
Works, or those who carried them, it would he difficult to 
assign the palm. Never was a place of strength more ad- 
mirably defended, nor, rrndcr more desperate circumstances, 
more daringly assailed and won. 

The besieged had powerful advantages ; their littoral 
communications were uninterrupted to the last; and while 
the besiegers supposed that the works had been ruined by 
their artillery, and that the sea front was naked and de- 
fenceless, it had been so strongly retrenched that an assault 
was nearly hopeless. Fortune, on the other hand, favoured 
the attack. The counter-mines were prematurely blown 
up — that under the great breach was never fired, an acci- 
dental shot having cut the saucisson, and prev ented an ex- 
plosion (hat must Jiavc annihilated Imlf the column— while 

the powder-barrels, live shells, and combustible materials 
whicb the French had accumulated behind the traverses for 
their defence, caught fire, abrightconsuming flame wrapped 
the whole of the high curtain, a succession of loud explo- 
sions were heard, ljundreds of the Frencli grenadiers vvero 
destroyed, the rest were thrown into confusion, and while 
the ramparts were sd’H involved vriih suffocating eddies of 
smoke, the British soldiers bro^ke in at the first (ravewe* 
The defenders, bewildered by this terrible dis.istcr, yielded 
foramomcnt,3'etsoon rallied, and a clo<sc desperate struggle 
took place along the summit of (he high curtain; but the 
fury of the stormers, whose numbers increased ever)* mo- 
inent, could not be stcmm''d. The French colours on the 
cavalier were torn nv^.ay by Lieutenant Gcthin of the llih 
regiment. The honi-v\ork and the hnd front below the 
curtain, and tlie loop-holed v%aU behind the great hrearh, 
were all abandoned; the light division soldiers, who U<d 
already csUibliihcvl themschej in the ruin* on the Freerh 
left, immediately pcnetr.’itfd to (he streets atui at the 
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moment the J^ortuguese, at the small breach, mixed with 
British nyIio had wandered to that point seeking for an en- 
trance, burst in on their side.”^‘ 

San Sebastian was won. Would that its horrors had 
ended with its storm I but the scenes that followed were 
terrible. The sky became suddenly overcast — thunder was 
heard above the din of battle — and mortal fury mingled 
with an elemental uproar. Darkness came on ; but houses 
wrapped in flames, directed the licentious soldiery to plun- 
der, and acts of ^'iolencc still more horrible. The storms of 
BadajoT: and Bodrigo were followed by the most revolting 
excesses ; 3 ^et the}' fell infinitel}' short of those committed 
after San Sebastian was carried b}* assault. “ Some order 
was at first maintained, but the resolution of the troops to 
throw off discipline was quickly made manifest. A British 
staff-officer was pursued with a vollej' of small arms, and 
escaped with difficulty from men who mistook him for the 
provost-martial of the 5th division ; a Portuguese adjutant, 
who endeavoured to prevent some atrocity, was put to 
death in the market-place, not with sudden violence from a 
single ruffian, but deliberately by a number of English 
soldiers. Many officers exerted themselves to preserve 
order, many men were well-conducted, but the rapine and 
violence commenced by villains soon spread, the camp- 
followers crowded into the place, and the disorder continued, 
until the flames following the steps of the plunderer put an 
end to his ferocity bj' destroying the whole town.”f 

The loss sustained by the victors in the storm of San 
Sebastian exceeded two thousand men ; and had the mines 


* Napier. 

t “ This storm seemed to be the signal of hell for the perpetration of vil- 
lainy which would have shamed the most ferocious barbarians of antiquity. At 
Ciudad Rodrigo intoxication and plunder had been the principal object; at 
Badajoz lust and murder were joined to rapine and drunkenness ; but at San 
Sebastian, the direst, the most revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of 
crimes. One atrocity, of which a girl of seventeen was the victim, staggers the 
mind by its enormous, incredible, indescribable barbarity.” — Napier. 

Q 2 
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been properly exploded,* it would no doubt ha^o doubled 
that ainount.f The garrison, at the moment of assault, 
mustered two thousand effective bayonets, of whom many 
were killed and wounded, and hundreds made prisoners, 
who could not gain the castle after the to^vn hod fallen. 

It is hardly possible to describe the difficulties that pTC« 
sented themsches to the assailants; for even after the 
breaches, and the walls and traverses behind them, were 
carried, the most formidable obstacles were still to be over- 
come. “The principal square and every street presented 
a succession of retrenebments ; but the garrison, dispirited 
at tlieir previous Joss, and being instantaneously attacked 
in cverj' direction with vigour and determination, were 
scarcely able to make a momentary stand on any point ; 
and 700 having been made prisoners, the remainder took 
refuge in the castle and the convent of St. Teresa.” f 
The new and daring application of tlie besiegcrs*arlillcry, 
by which, when all other chanceswcrc desperate, the fortress 

• Napier aay* that thii was ecca^tone.1 by the gallantry of leinc namrleti 
aoldicr. “ A serjeant, whose heroic death has not sufDceil toprtaertehli psme, 
running violently forward, leaped upon the corcrcd.way with inlent to cut the 
rausage of the enemy'a mines The rrcneb.a!artledly thi»BOdJcnaa»iuIt,frrd 
the tram prematurely , and though the acrjcanl and tua hrsiTc followcra were all 
destroyed, and the high Bca-wall waa thrown with a dreadful crash upon the head 
of the adrancmg column, not more than forty men were crushed hy the ruins, 
and the rush of the ticopa was scarcely checkeil. The forlorn hope h»dalrts.fy 
passed beyond the play of the mine, and now apeede*! along the alrand aniUit 
a shower ofgrape and ahells." 

» Ileturn of the Irlled, wowndeJ, and mlasirg. of Ihe army un Jff the com- . 
nnna ot 1 leld Manhal the Marquis of W'eWingVor.. VLC» .aV V'O v.sgr. mwM. 
and capture of San Sebastian, from the 2Sth July to the SIst Aegus*. 1813. 
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was reduced, is the most striking event attendant on tlie 
storm of San Sebastian. The fire of forty-seven heavy guns 
and howitzers passed over the heads of the assailants, and 
yet the practice was so beautiful that scarcely a casualty 
occurred.'* ** The effects of this cannonade were terrible. 

On inspecting the defences, it was found that the tre- 
mendous enfilade fire on the high curtain, though only 
maintained for twenty minutes, had dismounted every gun 
but two. Many of these pieces had their muzzles shot 
away, and the artillery-men lay mutilated at their stations. 
Further, the stone parapets were much damaged, the cheeks 
of the embrasures knocked ofli and the terre-plein cut up 
and thickly strewed with headless bodies. In short, the 
whole land front had, from the effects of the cannonade, 
been rendered a scene of destruction, desolation, and ruin.”f 

Three days after the assault, the interior of the city 
exhibited a fearful spectacle of the horrors which war and 
wickedness will produce. The streets were blazing, the 
troops plundering, and the people of the surrounding coun- 
try flocking to profit by the spoils of their countrymen. 
“ The few inhabitants who were to be seen seemed stupified 
with horror ; they had suffered so much that they looked 
with apathy at all around them, and when the crash of a falling 
house made the captors run, they scarcely moved. Heaps 
of dead were lying everywhere, — English, Portuguese, and 
French, one upon another; with such determination had 
the one side attacked, and the other maintained its ground. 
Very many of the assailants lay dead on the roofs of the 
houses which adjoined the breach. The bodies were thrown 

* “ During tins siege, several of tlie pieces vere dischargecl upwards of 9,000 
times in uninterrupted succession, without experiencing any material damage. 
Their fire was so accurate at the last attack, that they were employed in throw- 
ing shrapnel-shells, filled with powder and balls, over the heads of the besiegers, 
for the purpose of driving away the besieged who lined the top of the breach. 
It was one of these shells which set fire to a quantity of obusses and bombs that 
stood on the rampart, and occasioned an explosion, which created so much 
confusion in the place as to produce its fall.” — Thierry. 

t J ournal of Sieges. 
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into the mines and other excavations, and there co> cred 
o\ cr so as to ho out of sight, hut so hastily and slightly tint 
the arr fat and near -n as tainted , and fires were kindled m 
the broaches to consume tho’^e uhich could not he othen^^sc 
disposed of The hospital presented a more dreadful scene 
—for It was a scone of human suCfcnng , fnend and enemy 
had been indiscnminately earned thither, and were there 
alike neglected, — on the third da^ after the assault many 
of them had rcccncd neither surgical assistance, nor food of 
any kind ' • 

"While the storm of war was bursting upon the dc\oted 
city, blood floued frcol} in the Pyrenees in the \am hope 
of enabling that fortress to hold out Aware that Oio •icgc 
was hurned forward with ominous npidit^, Soult deter- 
mined on a second effort to interrupt its progress, and m 
the hour of extremity occasion a diversion svhich the 
garrison miglit improve, and trust for final ilehvcnncc 
to some of the manj accidents with uhich war abounds. 
The operations of the Trench Marshal, and their unsuccessful 
issue, were detailed to Earl Bathurst in the follow mg 
abridged despatch f 

“ Since the fire against San Sebastian had been recom- 
menced, the cnem} had dravvn the greatest part of their 
force to the camp of Utogne, and thtro was cverj reason 
to believe that they would make an attempt to nhevo the 
jdace Three divisions of the dth Spanish nnn^, com- 
manded by General Don Manuel rrc_)ri, occupied the 
htiglila of San Marcial ami the town of Inin, b^ winch llic 
approach to San Schasiian b^ Bic bigh road vnbs covered 
and protected , and ihcv v\crc supported bv the 1st th\i«ion 
of British infantrj, under Gcmnl Howard, ami I/ird 
Ajlmer*# brigade, on ihtir left end in ll c rear of Inin , 
and by General I>onga*» division, cneanijxd ticar ll c Smrra 
do Aya, m rear of their right. In o-xicr to sreurc 
them *tiU further, I niorcd twobn,,adei of the lih 
on the SO h, to the convent of San \n*ontc>, me of wl,i-h, 

• < Pi tl t*»» 1 Cl 
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(General Ross’s,) under Lieut, General Sir L. Cole, the 
same day, afterwards moved up to tlie Sierra do Aya, and 
the other on the morning of the 31st, leaving the Dth Por- 
tuguese brigade on the lieighls between the convent of 
Vera and Lesaca. j\Iajor General IngUss brigade of the 
7th division was moved on the 30th to the bridge of Lcsaca ; 
and I gave orders for tlie troops in the Pnettos of Lchalar, 
Zngarramnrdi, and jMaya, to attack the enemy’s weakened 
posts in front of these positions. 

^'Tlic enemy crossed the Bidasoa by the fords between 
Andara and the destroyed bridge on the high road, before 
daylight on the morning of the 30th, with a very large force, 
with which they made a most desperate attack along the 
whole front of the position of the Spanish troops on the 
heights of San hlarciah* They were beat back, some of 
them even across the river, in the most gallant style, by the 
Spanish troops, whose conduct was ecpial to that of any 
troops that I have ever seen engaged ; and the attack, having 
been frequently repeated, was upon every occasion defeated 
wth the same gallantry and determination. The course of 
the river being immediately under the heights on the French 
side, on which the enemy had placed a considerable quantity 
of cannon, they were enabled to throw a bridge across the 
river three quarters of a mile above the high road, over 
w'hich, in the afternoon, they marched again a considerable 
body, who, with those who had crossed the fords, again made 
a desperate attack upon the Spanish positions. This was 
equally beat back; and, at length, finding all their efforts on 
that side fruitless, the enemy took advantage of the dark- 

* “ At that moment, Lord Wellington rode up with his stafT. Then the 
Spaniards, who cared so little for their own oilicers, with that noble instinct 
which never abandons the poor people of. any country, acknowledged real 
greatness without reference to nation, and, shouting aloud, dashed their adver- 
saries doOTi with so much violence, that many were driven into the river, and 
some of the French pontoon boats coming to their succour, were overloaded 
and sunk. It was several hours before the broken and confused masses could 
be rallied, and the bridges, which had been broken up to let the boats save tho 
drowning men, repaired.” — Napier. 
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ness of a Molent storm toreUre tlicxr troops from tlus front 
entirely 

“ Notwithstanding that, as I ha%c aho\c informed your 
Lordship, I Ind a Britisli duision on each dank of the llh 
Spanish arm;), I am happj to be able to report tliat the 
conduct of the latter uas so conspicuouslj good, and liic} 
were so capable of defending their post without assistance, 
in spite of the desperate efforts of the cnem^ to carry it, 
that, finding tint the ground did not allow of m) making 
use of the 1st or Uh divisions on the flanks of the enemy’s 
attacking corps, neither of them were m the l^'ast engaged 
during tlio action 

Nearly at the 'amc time tint the enemy crossed the 
Bulasot in •front of llie heights of San Marcnl, tlic) like- 
wise crossed tint river with about three divisions of inrmtrj 
in two column^, bj the fords below Sahn, in front of the 
position occupied h) the Olh Portuguese brigade I or- 
dered General Inglis to support tins brigade, with that of 
the 7th division under his command , and as soon os I was 
infomitd of the course of the enemy’s attack, I rent to 
Lieut General the Earl of DaUiou'^it, to request tint he 
would likewise move towards the Bulasoa, with tlir 7lh 
division, and to the light division to support Major 
Gtncril Inghs bv cverj meins in their power Major 
General Inghs found it impossible to inamtun tlic heights 
between Lexica 'iiul the Bidasoi , and he withdrew to tho'e 
m front of the convent of hm Ai tomo, which he nnm* 
timed. In the ranntimc, Mijor Ccricnl Kempt moved 
one brigidt of the light ilivi'ion to I '•< 101 , In wl ich he 
I cj)t Ihv tncmv in check, and covircd the nn-ch of tin 
Earl of Dalhotisit to join Gttieral In In 

n e cnemv, I o vcver, I iviug c*. mplctcly fu! tl in il eir 
attempt upon tl v of the ^|nladl an iv « t fl 

he gl tv of Sw Mircnl. ai 1 flmhi g i! at Maj - i$ ii-*- 1 
liighs In 1 taken npo itio i, fremwlt Ut’cvcoiMi * d n 

him, nt the *am- tune that it cirend ar 1 tf '■ 
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Sebastian by Oyarzun, and that their situation on the left of 
the Bidasoa was becoming at every moment more critical, 
retired during the night. 

“ The fall of rain during the evening and night had so 
swollen the Bidasoa that the rear of their column was obliged 
to cross the bridge of Vera.* In order to effect this object, 
they attacked the posts of IN'Iajor General Skerrett’s brigade 
of the light division, at about three in the morning, both 
from the Puerto de Vera, and from the left of the Bidasoa. 
Although the nature of the ground rendered it impossible 
to prevent entirely the passage of the bridge after daylight, 
it was made under the fire of a great part of Major General 
Skerrett s brigade, and the enemy’s loss in the operation 
must have been very considerable. 

‘‘ While this was going on upon the left of the army, 
Mariscal de Campo Don P. A. Giron attacked the enemy’s 
posts in front of the pass of Echalar on the 30th and 31st. 
Lieut.-General the Earl of Dalhousie made General Lecor 
attack those in front of Zugarramurdi with the Cth Portu- 
guese brigade on the 31st, and the Hon. Major General 
Colville made Colonel Douglas attack the enemy’s posts 
in front of the pass of Maya on the same day, with the 
7th Portuguese brigade. All these troops conducted them- 
selves well. 

“ The attack made by the Earl of Dalhousie delayed his 
march till late in the afternoon of the 31st, but lie was in 
the evening in a- favourable situation for his further pro- 
gress, and in the morning of the 1st in that allofted for 
him. 

“ In these operations, in which a second attempt by the 
enemy to prevent the establishment of the allies upon the 

* “ The storm commenced in the mountains about three o’clock, and raged 
for several hours witli wonderful violence. Huge branches were torn from the 
trees and whirled through the air like feathers on the howling winds, while the 
thinnest streams, swelling into torrents dashed down the mountains, rolling 
innumerable stones along with a frightful clatter. Amidst this turmoil, and 
under cover of night, the French recrossed the river, and the head- quarters 
Were fixed at St. Jean de Luz.” — Napier. 
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frontier has been defeated hy the operations of a part onl/ 
of the allied army, at the %ery moment at which the fort 
of San Sebastian was taken by storm, I ]m%c had great 
satisfaction in obser\ing the zeal and ability of the officer-*, 
and the gallantry and discipline of the troops." 

Immediately after Soult's second attempt for relicung’ 
the fortress to which he attached so much importance, had 
p^o^cd a sanguinary fiilurc. Lord Wellington repaired in 
person to San Sebastian, to adopt tlic promptest measures 
for ensuring the reduction of the castle. In the first in- 
stance, a powerful bombardment was to be resorted to, in 
the hope that its garrison would be induced to capitulate, 
\riiilc at the same time breaching batteries were ordered to 
be erected on the works of the town, to ruin the defences 
of the place, and render hopeless all chances of success, 
should the go\cmor push matters to extremity, and\enturc 
to abide an assault. The mortar fire was according!) opened, 
and it continued with unabated furj* until noon on the 8<1, 
when General Rcy sent out a flag of truce, and made pro- 
positions to surrender. The terms lie demanded were 
considered by Lord Wellington inadmissible, and llio bom- 
bardment was consequently renewed.* 

On the dth a quantity of combustibles and gunpowder 
nccidcntallj cNploded; and ns the town had been fired 
during the assault, and the flames Imd nocr been got 
under afttnvards, the bouses Wired now witli sucli iiicmsetl 
Mofenec, tfmi it was tfjtTTcu/t fo cirrj' /arnard the ap- 
proaches. A moderate mortar fire howetrr, was kept uj> 
on the casllc, wiili occasionnlly a general riUo from all tlie 
mortars. 
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On the .5th, the Convent of Santa Teresa was taken ; 
and as the conflagration raged with unabated fury, the 
troops were obliged to fall hack to the ramparts. On the 
night of the 7th, the breaching batteries being completed 
and armed, such of the steeples and houses that remained 
unburned were loopholed for musketry, and all was pre- 
pared for an assault — and at ten o’clock next morning, the 
fire of fifty-nine pieces of artillery opened with an appalling 
crash. By a preconcerted signal, the fire commenced from 
every point at the same moment, “ and was so extremely 
rapid and well directed, and of so overpowering a nature, 
that the castle scarcely returned a single shot. After^about 
two hours firing, a great impression being made on the 
wall of the Mirador and of battery De-la-Reyna, the gover- 
nor beat the chamade, and after some negotiation agreed 
to surrender his garrison prisoners of war.” 

On the morning of the 10th the garrison accordingly 
filed out of the castle ; and the scene was painfully interest- 
ing. The British regiments were drawn out upon the 
ramparts, the Portuguese formed in the streets, the bands 
occasionally played, the [^sun shone brilliantly, and yet, in 
effect, the spectacle was melancholy. All around told too 
faithfully the horrors that attend a siege. Crumbling 
walls and falling roofs nearly blocked up the streets ; and 
fire and rapine seemed to have gone hand in hand in ruin- 
ing this unfortunate city. ‘Other appearances silently 
indicated the extent to which military licentiousness had 
arisen — for a gallows was standing in the Plaza, the halberts 
were erected, and the provost’s guard was in attendance. 

At noon, the French garrison marched out of the castle 
gate with the customai’y honours of war. " At its head, 
with sword drawn, and firm step, appeared Greneral Bey, 
accompanied by Colonel Songeon,f and the oJfficers of his 


* .Toxinial of Sieges. 

•{•Of tills gallant man tlie following anecdote is lelated Ry a Bvitisli officer: 
“ When the first assault on St. Sebastian failed, and our troops retreated to tho 
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staff; as a token of respect, we saluted him as he passed, 
pie old general dropped his s\\ordin return to the chilitles 
of the British officers, and leading thc’rcmains of his brave 
battalions to the glacis, there deposited their anns, ^nth a 
velUfounded confidence oChaving nobly done his duty, and 
persevered to the utmost in an energetic and brilliant 
defence.”* 

The fortress had been most ably dcfendcd—held out 
even when a hope ^^as over that any accident could relieic 
it, and until the last pound of horse-flesh had been con- 
sumed. Yet the terrible repulse wbich the garrison had 
inflicted upon the assailants in the first storm, inspired a 
confidence that continued unshaken, until the c/'ornade was 
beaten, and the terms of an almost unconditional surrender 
were carried into execution. 

“ jSIany of the French soldiers wept bitterly ; there was a 
marked sadness in the countenance of cl), and they laid 
down their arms in silence. The commandant of tlie place 
had been uniformly attentive to the officers who had been 
prisoners. *\Vlicn this kindness was now ackiiowlodgod, he 
said that he had been twice a prisoner in England; that ho 
hud been fifty }car3 in the service, and on the Ifltli of the 
passing month he should havcrccciicd liis dismhuon ; he 
was now sixl^’-six, lie said, an old man, and sliould never 
serve again; and if he might be pcniiilted to retire into 
France instead of being sent into England, he should he the 
happiest of men. Sir Tlionias Graham wrote to I<ord 
^VcHington in favour of the kind-hcarlcd old imn; and it 
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may be believed (but the application was not made in 
vain.” ’■ 

The reduction of San Sebastian bad cost the victors a 
heavy loss ; and its dofence entailed upon the garrison one 
comparatively as severe — only thirteen Inmdrcd men 
grounded their arms upon the glacis — the remainder, during 
the operations, having been rendered hors dc combat. 

To a brave enemy the historian is bound to bear an honest 
testimony; and in Hoy’s defence of San Sebastian there 
was much to command an unqualified approbation. One 
circumstance, however, sullied the glory of the siege. I’lie 
allied prisoners were obliged to labour under the fire of 
their own artillery : and afterwards, they were penned up 
in a contracted space within the castle, and exposed, without 
blindages, to tiie eficct of a heavy and sustained bombard- 
ment. Even in the last terrible cannonade, these unfor- 
tunates were open to its fury — and hence the British 
batteries poured an indiscriminate destruction upon all*}* — 
friends and foes. 

The dchi)' and loss of life in the reduction of San 
Sebastian, have been attributed to different causes. B}’’ 
some, the first assault was considered wanting in force and 
determination ; and it has been contended, that boldness 
and perseverance must have succeeded, as they had done 
before at Badajoz and Rodrigo. But this is a speculative 
question which never can be settlcdi Tlie truth more 
probably is, that the tedious and disastrous progress of the 

* Southey. 

t “ The officer of engineers (Lieut. Ilnrvcy .Tones) ni.ndc prisoner on tlie 
breach, who was at this time lodged in the castle, represents the eficct of this 
concentrated fire to have been irresistible, tearing up or destroying everything 
opposed to it. The space within Fort La hlota being extremely small, and 
much crowded with men, the loss of life w.as very great, and the garrison ge- 
nerally sought shelter in narrow trenches excavated .along the face of the hill. 
The English prisoners in the castle sufiered in still greater proportion tlian 
the garrison ; for the officer charged with their custody, feeling irritated at the 
loss his friends were sustaining from the bombardment, refused tlicin the per- 
mission they solicited to throw up cover for their own protection, and they 
remained exposed to all its fury ," — Journal of the Sieges, 
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attack arose from the abandonment of scientific principle 
in conducting it. Hence the event was not only dange- 
rously procrastinated, but after an enormous expenditure 
of means and blood, success, even to tlie last moment, was 
insecure, and then it was achieved by an enduring gallantry 
that in no other troops would iiavc been looked for.* 

Tlie true history of this protracted siege is clearly given 
by Colonel Jones. The defences of the fortress were tho- 
roughly exposed to the Chofirc sand-hills ; and, as the 
after events proved, sufficiently near for the improved 
artillery of modern times to act upon them with ruinous 
effect. There, then, the siege artillery should have been 
placed “ to enfilade and plunge into tlic defences on the 
isthmus i and had those batteries been aided by other direct 
and enfilading batteries on the heights of St. Bartolomeo, 
and in advance of them, the garrison would not Into been 
able, after a few hours firing, to liavc prcser>ed a single 
gun on the ramparts, or to have shown a musket over (ho 
parapets to retard the progress of the alt.ack; in whicli 
case the approaches would have been carried forward un- 
interruptedly along the sandy isthmus, and a lodgement 
established in tlic hornwork almost witliout lo^s. 

** With respect to time, ns there arc no instances on 
record of a work of similar trace and profile to llmt utuUr 
coiisidcralion, which has been attacked \igorously and with 
powerful means, having resisted abo\e ten or twelve da^s, 
the longest of those terms may reasonably be assutned ns 
the probable period within which a besieger tniglit t^t.abH'h 
himself in the Iiornwork at Su SebastianV. 

“ If, after the formation of a Imlgcment in the homwnrk, 
such guns in the enfilading batteries on the Cinffre 
hilU, as would become disposable, had been turned to 
breach the exposed scarp of the eastern ihr^nctt of the 
town, and rum its parajnrH; a'Uilst direct battcrle* on thf* 
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istlinuis bvcaclicd the laud froni, and the rouuuuiucr ord- 
nance continued a l\vc of annoyance on tln^ defeners, tlie 
place would in four days tnoro (inakiu:: a total (if nn!rt<‘cn 
or sixteen days open trenclies) iutve Inid fltree consideraldi’ 
breaches in its walls, willi all its ilanlxs d.estroyed, it,*; pa.ra- 
pets knocked down, and its artillery di'unonnled. h'nrtlier, 
the troops, whilst jiivinj:^ the nss:uih, would liave had the 
support of a powerful artillery, or close uuisketry fire from 
the trenches, till on the very summit of the hrenrlies ; and, 
under such circumstances, who can dnuht hut that terms <»f 
capitulation would have been demanded, or a certain and 
almost bloodless triumph liave been the immediate i-on- 
scquencc 

JcuumJ of Su’-,:rr., 
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TUB \At.E*!TIAN CATirAlON — OFEKATIO-SS OT LORU WTLtU« rENTIVCl — 
COMBAT or onoAi/*- TLASS OP TUBFitcNca Mirsti ^Ls->uisco'<picT or TIIC 
BTAKlSIl COVCRVMCM— STATC OP PAMICS— POLITICAL TICW* OP LORD 
WrLLINOTOS — AV'IOYATCtS rROUTtlCPRBSW-UtARCPKCsrNTlTiOM Of THE 
XtfE POLITICO-^RtVIOVSTBANCr OP LORO IPCLLISCTO'?— SIKOCUIR lietL 
—LORD VBLLINOTO'^ PREPARES TO TARP TUP OITrxjITE— AM> prclDfS 
OS INIADISQ PRASCE-- rRESCIt POSmoS— LORO WELllSCTO'i’l TLAS OP 
ATTACR—OrriClAL OLTAlL OP TUB PASSICC OF TUB BIRlSSOA. 

It ^voulc^ appear almost a fat.*dity nllcndant on Eon! 
'NVolUngton’s career, that the successes ncluc>c(l hy himself 
were generally followed by some inisail\enturc on the part 
of his allies, arising too generally from the imprudence or 
the incapacity of indiAuluals. The diversion Inlcndccl lobe 
oficctcd in Valencia by tlie AngIo*Sicllian army had pro- 
duced vciy opposite results; and nil admitted tint thf< 
fiilnrc uas attributable to the misconduct of iu com- 
mander. Sir John Murray's errors \%cro unpardonable; 
and Ixird William Bent'mek, wlicn he succeeded to the 
commnnd, w.is not suniciontly fortunate in his operations 
to rctricAC the mischief committed by las predecessor. 

Immediately ujwn a*suming tlic comnnnd at Al'cantr, 
Ix)nl William joined the Spumh nnny under DA I’.trqiir, 
the Vrcnch having retired, leasing garrisons In lbefortre'*er. 
The British general, crossing the Ebro at Ampoita, pre- 
pared to besicgp Tarragona on the oOth of July, sThil'" tli'* 
Spaniards fhut in the garriM.ns in hi* rear. On the llifi 
of August, having Uen joined by ih'* united c«'q'» tf 
Sarsfield fuul Bil ran^ue, f^ord William bided 1 Is 
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artillery, and commenced Oic investment, while Sucliet, 
as anxious to secure the place, advanced witli all the 
disposable force he could collect, to interrupt the siege. 
Alarmed at the strength of the French marshal, and 
distrusting the efficiency of the army he commanded, 
Lord William retreated to Cambrils ; and Suchet, having 
destroyed the works, and removed the garrison of Tarra- 
gona, retired again to the Llobraget, strengthening the river 
by a {cle-de-po}it at ]\Iolinos del Roy, and securing his 
communications with Barcelona and Lcrida. 

The town of Tarragona, from the convenience of its har- 
bour, was again occupied by the allied forces ; and early in 
September Lord William Bentinck moved forward to Villa 
Franca with his main bodj", after pushing an advanced 
guard to Ordal, a post ton miles from Villa Franca, and 
about the same distance from the French position on the 
Llobraget. 

This advanced detachment of the allies was commanded 
by Colonel Adam, and consisted of the British 27lh, a 
Calabrian battalion, and three Spanish regiments with four 
light guns. From the nature of the position, Lord William 
Bentinck considered that it was secure from an attack; 
but he forgot that it was open on both flanks, and that con- 
sequently no dependence should have been placed upon 
ground whose strength was in every respect deceptive. 

Early on the morning of the 13th of September, Sucliet 
by a night march reached the post of Ordal, and suddenly 
fell upon the pickets. “ An old work which commanded 
the main road was well defended by the Calabrians, till 
they were driven from it by the repeated attacks of superior 
numbers ; they rallied then about sixt}' paces in rear of it, 
behind some old ruins, and there, in conjunction with the 
Spaniards, who were close on their left, stood their ground 
some time longer. But in a night attack the assailants, 
acting upon ground with which they were well acquainted, 
and on a concerted plan, had greatly the advantage over a 
very inferior force who were taken by surprise. Colonel 
• VOL. in. R 
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Adam and the two ollicersnc'xt jo s»ccr$jion to }i»m wen 
badly ^^ounded, and obhgctl to qmt the field , omng to the 
changes this occasioned, the regular directions ^^erc inter- 
rupted, and the ground m consequence was di'sputid much 
longer than it ought to have been against a force so greatly 
supcnor—'vnd hoth British and Spaniards maintained it so 
resolutely, that the right and centre were nearly destreied 
in their position ’*• 

In this afiair four guns were taken, and nearly fue hun- 
dred men Were killed and wounded A great number of 
prisoners wore at first m the cnem) s hands, hut profiting 
by the darkness, most of them esnped during the night, 
and joined the corps of hlanso and D Erolcs 

Encouraged by Ins success, the Ercnch marshal pursued 
and ONcrtook the allies after passing Villa Ennca, and hts 
cavalry and artillery pressed Lord V ilham's rear guard, 
until It reached a deep raame bejond the Venta de Mon- 
jos Taking advantage of the ground, Lord I redone 
Bcntinek charged gallantly with the allied cavalrj, hrolo 
through the cnemj’s dragoons, and in an encounter, hand 
to hand, wounded their commander. A second attack was 
repulsed by the fire of two guns, and the inual ctrN of an 
I nghsh regiment, and ha%ing cleared the defile and reached 
Arbos, Suchet discontinued the pursuit, and the Anglo- 
Sicihan troops retreated unmolested to Uarra^nna In a 
few dajs Lord "William gave up the command to General 
Clinton and returned to Stctlj. 

Sir V iHiani, having made the best nmtifciuct h in hi* 
power for tho supply of the Catalan army under Manio 
and Frolei, took a mofL odvanerd Imr of cantinnei’^, 
cstahhahing a stro ig corps nt \ lUa I ranca to ol t-nc tJ 
cnemv on the I lohreg3T,ftnd dtspoam^- tlit- rrn am’crof h t 
jrdort d force in a icli positions, f s \ti ul I cnnllr il un t > L" 
CO leentntrd if rnpurcvl with lh«* !i a't jKWAibfe d''*av 
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Marshal Suchet for acombined plan of operation's, %Tlwch how- 
ever the loss of Zaragoza rendered impracticahle* Another 
was then formed, in which the Duke of Albufera was 
required to cross the Eastern Pyrenees, unite himself with 
SouU at Tarbes, and then that both should enter Na\arrc 
by the routes of Olcron and Jaca4 Suchet rejected this plan 
as dangerous, but offered to march with all the troops he 
could collect, and one Imndrcd pieces of artillcrj, between 
the mountains and the Ehro upon Jaca j while Soult should 
force the northern passes of the Pyrenees, join I\is col- 
league, and with an united force assail tlie right flank of the 
allies. Circumstances prciented these plans from being 
effected. ^lost probably they would have proved unsuc- 
cessful, as all were in many points imperfect — and it would 
tljcreforc bo idle to speculate upon results of military com- 
binations whose initial movements had never been com- 
menced t for the fall of the castle of San Sebastian gave 
to Lord ‘Wellington’s operations the security that had been 
wanting, and enabled him to maintain the blockade of 
Pamplona so strictly, as to ensure a certain surrender. 

"While active!) engaged in controverting the designs of 
the French marshals, and preparing to take the offtnsive 
himself, the allied commander was annojed in every quarter 
b) the villanous intrigues of the Spanish government, and 
exposed to the malignant slanders of n press whose licen- 
tiousness it secretly encouraged. In violation of its en- 
gagements to liOrd Wellington, and Also to tlio promises 
vvJjicb had induced him to ncccpt the command of the 
Spanish armies, the regency seized ever) opportunity to 
evince its personal hostility, and, as lie complained, rt fused 
him the courles) due even to n private gentleman. ** Hi* 
recommendations fur promotion after Vitoria were dis- 
regarded, orders were sent dinct to the sulKmliratc? gent rsh, 
ftjid changes were made in lh« eommanda and in lh«- dntt- 
nations of the troops without his eoncum-rcc, and v«UlnJut 
jwjsing tinouglj him flj generabs'irrn. .S'nrerlyl’d 1" 
cross'*d the Ebro when CastanM, Ccptrin-Gct enl of (l‘l* 
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licia, Estreniadura, and Castile, vas disgracefully removed 
from his government under pretence of calling him to assist 
in the council of state. His nephew, General Giron, was 
at tlie same time deprived of his command over the Galli- 
cian army, although both he and Castahos had been largely 
commended for their conduct by Lord 'Wellington. General 
Ereyer, appointed Captain-General of Castile and Estrema- 
dura, succeeded Giron in command of the troops, and the 
infamous Lacy replaced Castanos in Gallicia, chosen, it was 
believed, as a fitter tool to work out the measures of the 
Jacobins. 

The clergy were at open warfare with the govennnent; 
many generals were dissatisfied, and menacing in their 
communications with the superior civil authorities; the 
soldiers were'starving; and the people, tired of their miseries, 
only desired to get rid of the invaders, and to avoid the 
burthen of supplying the troops of either side. The English 
cabinet, after having gorged Spain with gold and flattery, 
was totally without influence.” 

This last was a mortifying conviction — but to its truth 
Lord Wellington could not shut his eyes ; and in dissuading 
the English ministry from taking any part in forwarding 
the claim of the princes of the Brazils to the regency, he 
drew a sad picture of the Spanish government as it was 
then, while he gave a summary of its past misconduct and 
corruption.f 


“ Review,” he says, ‘'all the transactions with the Spanish 
government in relation to the operations of war; the nego- 
tiations respecting a British garrison at Cadiz, and the mode 
in which that measure was at last accomplished ; look a: 
your negotiations about America ; at all that passed abetr: 
my having the command, and the modem which thatewsr: 
was accomplished; at the change of government 
plished last year by my hrother/ar.d iJ; comseoaenaar- - 
the attempt made by me in the soring to obtain ‘Le 


• Napier. 

^ Letter to Earl 
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of the goTcmmcnt to introduce Ilu««’3ii troop? into lie 
Pcnm?uh, and the irode iu which wint I rcconr endulwa? 
refused , and the fate of the recent rccotrincndnlum of th ' 
British government to transhr the fcpinidi go\cTrmcnt to 
^ladrid , and it will he admitted th'it, a? a goverorpen*, we 
Itarc no influcncxour the Spinish council#, 

• • « « • 

Our cljaracter is mvotved in n grcilcr degree than we 
arc oivnre of in the dcinoeralical lrBn?‘’ction» of the Cotlc*^, 
in the opinion of all luodcnte well-thinking Spinia’d*, n^'d, 
I am afraid, with the Tc?t of L itope, and if live v oh cf 
Cadir begin to remove heads from ?houldcrj, as the rews- 
pap'Ts have threatened C sl'*hos, ami the AsirmhW 
viponlnndtd properls tosuppU ihcir nccej^nics, lamafrail 
a\c must do something more than ducounh nance tl cm, 

“ 'i he (jneation is, liow we shall ducoi ninnnce tl cm. It 
15 Dot cast, pos>ibU, for the ]Hrjons eomjHJsmg tJpl.»g’5 
goaemment to do so m luihhc, and ^ou i: at dep^r I upon 
It that no public remonatraucc, \incalVd for, ujh u tl at cr 
an) other subji'cl, will eacr have the snallcsl tfTcet iij on tl e 
Spanish goaernment. But »omethmg nuv Iv^ d a c ta sAte 
our character at least In the Brilnh J'lnhassa alCa* ".a"! 
h) tiio BnUsli subjtcU lu Spain in pnurd, to I r ‘dru >• 
«rnev into dnercdit , and b) lakin-' wera oj tti ji'v t > 
jKi til cut to the Spamth ii-tmi the itiarve )m f s-1 
I'au'Cr of the jirirciplc tn ssluch ih p arr»’ nt 
fcitti*, fi I hv encoura"'* <■ it a** 1 cv i i’e^sn< I > t' ♦ 
i ppoM'e J art) . 

I } aar sr-"! U’clv ! m B / »*vrishl d ** if' ’ t' 
l-”* 3 .*UTe ‘ f fx" n» i" t‘ •* pwv’vt rt t fr t'l • - H v 

«hh ‘r I t’ p I • r -v-i } I B r *4' »• w-v 11 t* - w •" i «- 1 

gh B - I ' ’ ft M»j *1 s I- I* »• \ t * ' f 'a * t 
dMol I > rr* • 1 1 '•f 1“' *. n *s I {1 l> d I 

It ’ >'» p IP'' ’ » w 1 M « t’ - I sp, t lit ’ 

ri ' ' 'vt'“»v e**is,i ll ’ 

5 •» A' 'r 1 * - I St t Pt 1 * f h ‘ * ' * *' 

j? * e fi- ‘ l‘ ; r ‘ t' - St - * I*, 
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Castanos’ friends, likewise the majority, who, if they had 
had any spirit, would have saved him, and would have turned 
out the government. But Solano’s ghost was staring them 
in the face, and they were afraid of the moh of Cadiz. 

“ It is quite impossible that such a S5"stem can last. 
What I regret is, that I am the person that maintains it. 
If I was out of the way, there are plenty of generals who 
would overturn it. Ballasteros positively intended it ; and 
I am much mistaken if O’Donnell, and even Castanos, and 
probably others, are not equally ready. If the king should 
return, he also will overturn the whole fabric, if he has 
any spirit; but things have gone so far, and the gentlemen 
at Cadiz are so completely masters of their trade of ma- 
naging that assembly, that I am afraid there must be 
another convulsion : and I earnestly recommend to the 
British government to keep themselves clear of the demo- 
cracy, and to interfere in nothing while the government is 
in their hands, excepting in carrying on the war, and 
keeping out the foreign enemy.” 

At no period of the war had Lord Wellington- escaped 
annoyance from the press. Success or disaster brought 
no respite from its attacks. If a failure occurred, at home 
it was represented by the opposition newspapers as a 
national calamity equally fatal and irremediable ; and even 
victory was turned to mischievous account, for, by exciting 
expectations which no human means could realize, the 
periodical writers of the day laid the sure foundation for 
popular disappointment. In one of his letters. Lord 
Wellington alluded to these newspaper absurdities with 
much humour. 

“ If I had been at any time capable of doing what these 
gentlemen expected, I should now, I believe, have been in 
the moon. 

They have long ago expected me at Bordeaux ; nay, 
I understand that there are many of their wise readers 
(amateurs of the military art) who are waiting to join the 
army till head-quartm’s shall arrive in that city ; and when 
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tlic) «hall Iicar of tlse late Inttlc, I cn-clu^c \} at 

the} will Ueftr their voyage till I <hall nmre ct ParK 11..‘ 
you may tlepcnd upon this, firat, that 1 *hall reithrr irmlr 
form, nor cncouri'rc m o*hcr*, extran^nt expectn'io'-a," 
Tlic atlachs o** the villanous press at Caihz were, how. 
Cl cr, of ft more malignant character, and from the rauirr 
of Its slander. Lord cllm^ton evinced an mdipiant dtt 
pleasure on the occasion, whereas he^cncralli lrc''*ed their 
calumnies anth silent contempt Tlie homhle dMonl''r 
wlucli unavoidably attends an assault upon a reui’tt ? fT- 
tre<9, was repriscnlcd to his povemment by tl Ae/r 
Politico, fts being not onU unrcstrainctl after tl c storm o'' 
San Si-bastian, but actually encouraged by tlie Bntnh 
ofijccrs — and that functionara roundly asictted that tlj** o t 
flngrvlion which had neeidcntally broben out mthcimf*'*- 
tunate cita prcuoua to the storm, was not caused Iv a 
chance explosion, hut drhbiratrU |>cr]'elratrd ihrniuh fee] 
ingi of n.Tcnge, because the trade of San ''el as'tm 1 ' I 
been earned on wiOi the 1 rcrch, to ibe cxclui f n t f tK 
Lnghsh merchants I>ord ^^clllngton »r ' '’narlly rrpcllc I 
th" foul cecusaiion, and the f Uowmg extracts fro i a 
letter addressed by the allied pcnml to lie Sparuh 
mnustiT of war, showed l«» tuxiclv to trn\-vTc tl <• s*i n 
which the rncndaciom |re*s, encouraged ai it rc^* It tl s' 
func'tonars, had cndciTfruiTtl to fixufw n tl e ar^y 

*' rh 1 ch'rp: cannot bcintc"d'J toft, ^ W t > t' “f rn 
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a charge olliciall}" made, hy a person in a high oflice, that 
they designed to plunder and burn the town of San 
Sebastian. 

“ I need not assure you that this charge is most posi- 
tively untrue. Every thing was done that was in my power 
to suggest to save the town. Several persons urged me, 
in the strongest manner, to allow it to be bombarded, as 
the most certain mode of forcing tlie enemy to give it up. 
This I positivel}^ would not allow, for the same reasons as 
I did not allow Ciudad Rodrigo or Badajoz to be bom- 
barded ; and yet if I liad hai'boured so infamous a wish as 
to destroy this town from motives of commercial revenge, 
or any other, I could not have adopted a more certain 
method than to allow it to be bombarded. 

“ In regard to the plunder of the town b}’’ the soldiers, I 
am the last man who will deny it, because I know that it is 
true. It has fallen to my lot to take many towns by storm ; 
and I am concerned to add that I never saw or heard of one 
so taken, by any troops, that it was not plundered. It is 
one of the evil consequences attending the necessity of 
storming a town, which every officer laments, not only on 
account of the evil thereby inflicted on the unfortunate in- 
habitants, but on account of the injury it does to discipline, 
and the risk which is incurred of the loss of all the advan- 
tages of victory, at the very moment they are gained. 

“ It is hard that I and my general officers are to be so 
treated as we have been by the Xefe Politico, and unre- 
strained libellers, because an unavoidable evil has occurred 
in the accomplishment of a great service, and in the acquire- 
ment of a great advantage. The fault does not lie with us ; 
it is with those who lost the fort, and obliged us, at great 
risk and loss, to regain it for the Spanish nation by storm.” 

A still more extraordinary accusation formed one of 
those daily attacks.® Lord "Wellington, it was asserted, 
aspired to the throne of Spain, and was so little scrupulous 

* It appeared in a Cadiz newspaper, called Buende. 
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cross the river by its lower fords, and place the left wing of 
the allies withm France. Ijord "Wellington, by forcing this 
passage, would be enabled to establish hiraself in a position 
to menace the French centre, and obtain possession of the 
Irun road, as well as the harbour of Fuenterahiaj and thus 
he would shorten his communications, and open another 
port hy which he might receive supplies from England. 
Such were the objects of his attempt, and nothing could - 
be more brilliant than, its execution. The details of this 
bold and successful operation were thus oflicially given 
in a letter to Earl Bathurst, dated Lesaca, 9th Octo- 
ber, 1813. 

“Having deemed it expedient to cross the Bidassoawith 
the left of the army, I have the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship that that object was cflccted on the 7th instant. 

“ Ideut.-General Sir Thomas Graham directed the 1st 
and 5th divisions, and the 1st Portuguese brigade under 
Brigadier-General Wilson, to cross tlie river in three 
columns below, and in one above, the site of the bridge, 
under the command of Major-General Hay, Colonel the 
Hon. C. Grerillc, Major-General the Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, and Major-General Howard ; and Lieut-General Don 
l*Ianuel Freyrc directed that part of the 4lh Spanish army, 
under his immediate command, to cross in throe columns, 
at fords above those at which the allied British and Por- 
tuguese troops passed. The former were destined to carry 
the enemy’s entrenchments about and above Andayc ; 
while the latter should cany those on the Monmgnc Vcrlc, 
and on the height of Mandalc, by which they were to turn 
the enemy’s left. 

“ The operations of both bodies of troops succeeded in 

IlomWi language, a hermitage, onlU amnmit, ethleh bscJ to be itipported at 
the joint expense of the xitlagea of Vera fn Spain, and of Sarr^, Asraln, and 
Urogne, in rrance; people of different natiOBf,and hostile feeling*, being there 
drawn together by the bond of their common talth. — The right of the artny 
being at HoncciYalles onl Maya, Could at any time descend from its com- 
manding situation into rrinee,'*~5>*lAey. 
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cross the river by its lower fords, and place the left win^ of 
the allies within France. Lord Wellington, by forcing this 
passage, would be enabled to establish himself in a position 
to menace the French centre, and obtain possession of the 
Iran road, as well as the harbour of Fuenlerabia; and thus 
he would shorten his communications, and open another 
port hy which he might receive supplies from England. 
Such were the objects of his attempt, and nothing could < 
be more brilliant than its execution. The details of this 
hold and successful operation were thus officially given 
in a letter to Earl Bathurst, dated Les'aca, 9th Octo- 
ber, 1813. 

Having deemed it expedient to cross the Bidassoawith 
the left of the army, I have the pleasure to inform your 
Xordahip that that object was effected on the Tth instant, 

** Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Graham directed the Ist 
and Sth divisions, and the 1st Portuguese brigade under 
Brigadier-General "Wilson, to cross the river in three 
columns below, and in one above, the site of the bridge, 
under the command of Major-General Hay, Colonel the 
Hon. C. Grcvillc, Major-General the Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, and Major-General Howard j and Eieut-Gencral Pon 
hlanuel Freyre directed that part of the dih Spanish army, 
under ins immediate command, to cross in three columns, 
at fords above those at which the allied British and Por- 
tuguese troops passed. The former were destined to carry 
the enemy’s entrenchments about and above Andayc; 
while the latter should carry those on the Montagne Verte, 
and on the height of Mandalc, by which they were to turn 
the enemy’s left. 

“ The operations of both bodies of troops succeeded in 

RotnJsh UngURge, > hennilagf, on iU tommil, winch urcU to be inppotted at 
the joint expciue of the RilUgrs of Vcts in Sfiin, mi of ?arri-, Aicsln, and 
Urpgne, In Prance j j^ople of different natioaa, and hostile frehogi, being there 
dtawTn together by the bond of their wnmon fallL— The right of the anny 
beinp «t Ronceivalles anJ >Iaya,conU at any time descend from ila fom' 
manilin|t •itnalion into I'r3nce.’*-“^^**r5'. 
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cross tbe river by its lower fords, and place the left \Ying of 
the alhes within Trance Lord 'WeUington, by forcing this 
passage, would be enabled to establish himself m a position 
to menace the Trench centre, and obtain possession of the 
Iran road, as well as the harbour of Tuenterabia, and thus 
he would shorten his communications, and open another 
port by which he might receive supplies from England 
Such were the objects of his attempt, and nothing could 
be more brilliant than its execution The details of this 
bold and successful operation were thus officially given 
in a letter to Earl Bathurst, dated Lesacn, 9th Octo- 
ber, 1813 

Having deemed it expedient to cross tlie Bidassoawith 
tbe left of the army, I have the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship that that object was effected on the 7lh instant, 

** Lieut -General Sic Thomas Graham directed the 1st 
and 5th divisions, and the 1st Portuguese brigade under 
Brigadier-General "Wilson, to cross the mer in three 
columns below, and in one above, the site of tlio bridge, 
under the command of Major-General Haj, Colonel the 
Hon C. G^e\^lle, M^Jor-Gcncral tbe Hon Edward Stop- 
ford, and Major General Howard , and Lieut General Don 
Manuel Trcyre directed tliat part of the 1th Spanish army, 
under his immediate command, to cross m three columns, 
at fords above those at which the allied British and Por- 
tuguese troops passed The former were destined to carrj 
the cnemj s entrenchments about and above Andaje, 
while thoHllcT should canj those on the Montague Vertc, 
and on the height of Mandalc, b^ which they were to turn 
the encm^’a left, 

“ The operations of both bodies of troops succeeded in 

Eomlsh lan'fu^gc a lierm lag? oniUaammt 'abjch tteJ to be tupportcj a( 
tl e joint expenie of the Tillsge* of t «» la Spain anJofSirr A*ealn arJ 
Lrogne inTrance people of<3 flerentnal on* tnJhou le feel ngt. Icing there 
dfjiwM togcl’ er bj the bond of their common ti ih,— The ng^t of the »ra J 
being at Roncemlles tod Mtj-a couU »l any time t!f*ef- ! frem U* con 
msodngiituitionintolrjrce — 5-iMry 
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every point ; tlie British, and Portuguese troops took seven 
pieces of cannon in the redoubts and batteries which they 
carried, and the Spanish troops one piece of cannon in those 
carried by them. 

I had particular satisfaction in observing the steadi- 
ness and gahantry of all the troops. The 9th British regi- 
ment were very strongly opposed, charged with bayonets 
more than once, and have suffered ; but I am happy to add, 
that in other parts of these corps, our loss has not been 
severe. The Spanish troops, under Lieut.-General Don 
^Manuel Preyre, behaved admirably, and turned and carried 
the enemy’s entrenchments in the hills with great dexterity 
and s-allantrv : and I am much indebted to the Dieut.- 
General, and to Lieut.-G-eneral Sir Thomas Graham, and 
to the general and staff ofncers of both corps, for the 
execution of the arrangements, for this operation. 

Lieur.-Gsnerai Sir Thomas Graham, having thus csta- 
hlished within the Trench territor}' the troops of the allied 
British and Portuguese army, which had been so frequently 
distinguished under Ms command, resigned the command 
to lieut-Generai .Sir John Hope, who had arrived from 
Ireland on the uretedin'^ car, 

'' "Wisiie tnis g::rg on upon the left, 2*Iajor-GeneraI 
Charles Baron Anen a.:taohed, with the Tj;^ht crA^lon. the 
enemy's ennrenthntenti in the Puerto de Tera, supported 
hy the Spanisn onhhon nnder Bffgadier-G'eneral I/^nga: 
and the hlarnta: ia Canopo Dsn pf A. Giron attacked the 
enemy’s entrenohnsenti and n-"^" or t 
La E-ho: 
with the 






called 
or tne iigot ornnou. 
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or one o;io. regnrnent 

^ded 3daf sr-GenerM Sh-retth brigade in th 
the hlajcr-Genera" ^ 

enemy’s rh/-- ^ 

trenched, 'h-hhah h 
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“ I send this despatch by my aide-de-camp, Captain the 
Earl of March, whom I beg leave to recommend to your 
liordship’s protection.” * 


* Heturn of killed, wounded, and missing, of the am^ under the command 
of Field- Jlarshal the llarquis of Wellington, K.G., in action with the enemy 
on the 7th and 8th October, 1813: — 
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Killed . . , 
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70 
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40 

33 
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TAssAon OF Tiin niDAssoA, A HOLD ANn ronTifNATr, ornuATtoN — riir,NTti 
uxrncrAnnD for the attempt — tuvnoer storm — orr.MNf: movemp.nts, 

AND DARING ATTACKS RV THE ALLIES— INTREPIDITV OP ENGLISH OI PICERS 
— MISCONDUCT OP THE TROOPS — LORD WELLINGTON DETERMINES TO RE- 
PRESS IT REPURLISHES HIS GENERAL ORDER OUTRAGES COMMITTED P.Y 

THE PRENCII APPAIRS AT SARRE — PAMPLONA SURRENDERS — WINTER SETS 

IN — COLD AND PRIVATIONS PROpUCE DESERTION— CRITICAL SITUATION OP 
LORD WELLINGTON — PRENCII AND ALLIED POSITIONS — LORD WELLINGTON 
DETERMINES TO TAKE THE OPPENSIVE — PASSAGE OP THE NIVELLE — OITTCIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES — ALLIED CASUALTIES, 

No better proof could be adduced to cstabb'sli the niilitaiy 
talents of Lord Wellington than bis success in executing 
the daring and difficult operation of crossing the Bidassoa, 
in the presence of an opponent like Marshal Soull, whose 
circumspection was equal to his ability. The passage of the 
Douero had always been considered as ranking among the 
foremost exploits of the allied general; but that of the 
Bidassoa equalled it in boldness of conception, and probably 
surpassed it, if the superior style is recollected in which its 
beautiful combinations were carried into execution. 

By the assistance of Spanish fishermen. Lord Wellington 
ascertained that below the bridge the river could be forded 
at low water, and that too, at three different points. Those 
sands were broad — the tide rose sixteen feet — the whole left 
bank of the Bidassoa was overlooked by the enemy’s posi- 
tion — and therefore, the difficulty of collecting troops close 
to ' the river unobserved, was manifest. Success de- 
pended on the rapid execution of the attack ; “ and a 
check would have been tantamount to a terrible defeat, 
because in two hours the returning tide would come with 
a swallowing flood upon the rear,” 
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The daring of the design — the hazard attendant on the 
slightest fiiilure — ** the unlikelihood that a commander, 
having a better line of operations, would pass such a river 
as the Bidassoa at its mouth, deceived the French general. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants were negligent. Of Reille's two 
divisions, La ^fartiniere’s, now commanded by general 
Boyer, was at the camp of Urogne, and on the morning of the 
Yth was dispersed as usual to labour at the works ; ViHatte’s 
resen'e was at Ascain and Series j the five tliousand men 
composing Maucune’ s division were indeed on tlje first line, 
but unexpectant of an attack; and though tlie works on the 
Mandale were finished, and those at Biriatu in a forward 
state, from the latter to the sea they were scarcely com- 
menced.” • 

'WhUeAVelUngton’s combinations were sufficiently marked 
to excite suspicion, they were so admirably confused with 
false movements, that Soult was completely misled. As if 
fortune had determined to smile upon tlio bold attempt, at 
nightfall a storm was seen collecting on the Haya, the Alpine 
height which overlooked the low grounds whore the columns 
for the assault were to be collected. Thunder rolled, and 
dro^vnedwth its louder peals the noise of bringing artillery 
into position ; and at daylight it burst with all its fury upon 
the right hank of the river, and the columns remained un- 
discovered. From the contiguity of the opposite bank, the 
French pickets were occasionally overheard; and although 
an enemy, in imposing force, was immediately in their front, 
their presence was unknown, and their object unsuspected.f 


• Nojiicr. 

t It has becnasuhjeet of surprise to those unsc(;usmtcd trilh aellve serticfr 
hov* little one iliYision of sn tim; in the field hnous respecting the position 
and transactions of another. In the rjrences, occurrences sshich bapperr\{ 
on one flank were not unfrcqueBlJ/ cornraunicatetl to reginjcnis on the 
site one, through the medium of the llngUsh nesvspapers. A renurtalic 
iflstsnce of this cccuitctl during the eomhals cn the llidai«os. While the ifli 
wing, under Crshsm, were rurinuslr engaged, the light, under Hill, hsJ r»«< 
on the plains ofllutgi cite, and were peifecOy unconscious that the ilightrst 
military moTcment was m progms. 
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NoLhinc? could l)o luorc pcrIVct than Lord Wcllin-tonV- 
dispositions. The tents were standintr, and every camp 
seemed quiet. A.t lust the hour arrived when the tuic had 
fallen sufficicnllv, and two heavy cohuuns issu'd .‘-inml- 
taneously from their concealment — one taking the ford 
pointing to^Yards the heights of Andaya, and tht' other 
moving in rapid march directly against the I'rench position 
at Sans Culottes. The astonishment of the emnny was 
o-reat. The columns in safely had crossed the centre of tin' 
river ; then rose a rocket from the steeple of Tncntcuvahia, 
and the thunder of the guns already in position on Sun 
Marcial answered the preconcerted signal. Another column 
advanced by the ford of Jonco ; others crossed hy the upper 
ones ; and from the mountain ridges, the grand movement 
of attack hy seven distinct points was visible ; (he trooj).s 
above the bridge “plunging at once into the fiery contest, 
and those below it appearing in the distance like lingc 
sullen, snakes winding over the heavy sarab.” ' 

The combats which followed prove d'^terniined 

valour no difficulties are insurmounlrblc . :i.r: i -A pro- 

vided her strongest means of defence: 
and torrents, and ravines, barred riicprcirrc.r n' : 
ants ; and if an easier surface occr,rion:d'y pre; t '.red jiself, 
art had been skilfully employed to render in: : ;.".r.r.:.vticalilc. 
Nothing, however, could stay the vjeterJori rinhc:: of the 
allies; and partial checks seemed only to ni: t- stinuilant.s 
to more desperate exertions, llic succis- vdt;j v/hidi the 
allied divisions had held their own moimuin pr/nt-; anainst 
the troops who now confronted them, told thcni what despe- 
rate resistance might be expected in U'v.ultiisg veteran 
soldiers, established on alpine heights, end fighting on their 
native soil. “ Day after day, for more limn' a month, ei:- 
treiichment had risen over cntrenclimcnL covering the vast 
slopes of mountains whicli were scarcely accessible from 
their natural steepness and asgiritr. This iIk-t could rM. 
yet cared neither for the g-rwrirg strength of the work--- 
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the height of the mountains, not the hreadtli of the river 
with its heavy sands, and its mighty rushing tide; all were 
despised, and while they inarched with this confident valour, 
it was observed that the JTrcnch fought in defence of tlieir 
dizzy steeps with far less fierceness than when, striving 
against insurmountable obstacles, they attempted to stonn 
the lofty rocks of Sauroren. Continual defeat had loivcred 
their spirit, hut the feebleness of the defence on this occa- 
sion may be traced to another cause. It was a general’s, 
not a soldier’s battle. "Wellington had \vitli overmastering 
combinations overwhelmed each point of attack. Tanpin's 
and Maucune’s divisions were each less than five thousand 
strong; and they were separately assailed, the first by eighteen, 
the second by fifteen thousand men ; and at neither point 
were Rcille and Clauzel able to bring their rcscnxs into 
action before the positions were won.” • 

Never had the allied troops fought hetter, They had 
immense difficulties to overcome; but the combinations of 
their general were masterly, and the subordinate officers led 
their hattaliona to each assault with that brave determination 
which inspires soldiers with a confidence that notliing can 
bar tbeir success, blany displays of heroism were exhi- 
bited ; and there was one of ready boldness, which gained 
the good fortune it deserved. The French garrison had 
abandoned a strong field-work which covered the right of 
the Bayonette ridge, and were observed by Colonel Colbome 
hurrying off in evident confusion. He galloped forward, 
attended by his own staff and a handful of the Ojtli, inter- 
cepted them in their retreat, and desired them to surrender. 
Believing that the colonel was in advance of a force too 
strong to be resisted, the order was instantly obeyed, and 
three hundred men tlircw’ down their arms, and were made 
prisoners by a body not exceeding twenty. Ofiicers of 
ever)' rank and age showed to their followers an example of 
dauntless intrepidity. During these arduous days the chccls 
wcrcfeWjftndiJways overrome; and when a foreign brigade 
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wavered for an instant, tlie road to victory was shown it by 
a beardless boy.*' 

The misconduct of a few, on this occasion, sullied the 
brilliancy of conquest ; and the same predatory spirit which 
had occasioned such fearful atrocities when San Sebastian 
was carried by assault, led to many excesses while these 
splendid operations were in progress. This breach of dis- 
cipline brought, as it often did, a summary punishment on 
the offenders ; for many were found by the French in a 
state of stupid drunkenness, and captivity paid the penalty 
of crime. 

Determined to correct an abuse, under any circum- 
stances injurious to discipline and efficiency, and, if 
committed in a country which he wished to conciliate, 
ruinous in the last degree. Lord Wellington not only de- 
clared that offenders should be punished with unmitigated 
severity, but that those whose duty required them to repress 
licentiousness, should feel the full extent of their responsi- 
bility. Several officers who had witnessed acts of plunder, 
and not made strenuous exertions to restrain them, were 
arrested and sent home ; and the General Order, issued at 

• 'When Downie’s brigade betrayed a dangerous indecision, and declined to 
go forward, “there happened to be present.an officer of the 43d regiment, 
named Havelock, who being attached to General Alten’s staff, was sent to 
ascertain Giron’s progress. His fiery temper could not brook the check. He 
took off his hat, he called upon the Spaniards to follow him, and putting spurs 
to his horse, at one bound cleared the abatis and went headlong amongst the 
eneni}'. Then the soldiers, shouting for ‘El oTiico bianco,' ‘the fair boy ,’ — 
so they called him, for he was very young and had light hair, — ^with one shock 
broke through the French, and this at the very moment when their centre was 
flying under the fire of Kempt’s skirmishers from the Puerto de Yava .” — 
Napier, 

t “ According to all the information which the Commander of the Forces 
lias received, outrages of all descriptions were committed by the troops in pre- 
sence even of their officers, who took no pains whatever to prevent them. 

“ The Commander of the Forces has already determined that some officers 
so grossly negligent of their duty, shall be sent to England, that their names 
may be brought under the attention of the Prince Regent, and that His Royal 
Highness may give such directions respecting them as he may think proper ; 
as the Commander of the Forces is determined not to command officers who 
will not obey his orders.’’— Gcii. Order, 8th October, 1813. 
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■^\hen I had directed that it should be occupied ; and it is so 
near the houses of the village of Sarre, as alwajs to be 
liable to an attack by surprise. I ha^ e therefore not al- 
lowed it to be reoccupied. 

“ After having possession of the redoubt, the enemy 
made an attack, on the morning of the 13 lh, upon the ad- 
vanced posts of the army of Andalusia, under the command 
ofMariscal de Campo Don P. A. Giron, with a view to 
regain possession of those works that they had lost on the 
8th, which they had constructed in front of the camp of 
Sarre. It was at first imagined and reported that the real 
attack was on the side of tlie Hermitage of LaRhune; but 
it was confined entirely to the advanced posts of the reserve 
of Andalusia, and was repulsed by them without dif- 
ficulty.”* 

The event so long expected had occurred, and a despatch 
from Carlos d’Espana announced the surrender of Pam- 
plona. Per four months tliat fortress had been resolutely 
defended j and although the sound of Soult’s artillery had 
been beard by the garrison ho had been so anxious to 
relieve, the diverbion was utterly unavailing.f hlaucunc's 
sorties were boldly made and boldly repelled 5 and at tlio 
cost of above an hundred men, a trifling quantity of com 
was with difilculty obtained. In October, the garrison 
were put upon an allowance of four ounces of hotseflcsli 
each man. In a week tliat too failed; every domestic 
animal had been consumed j rats were eagerly sought for, 

* Despatch to Karl Hathurst. 

t “The tiockade of Plmplona hanftj been rcJI regulated, aJmnted cfno 
Lnlliant actions, but the dutiei and lahoara of the troops, in conte<iuencc of 
the imallness of ihcir numbers, were, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion, eonslMit and RTcat Theirsigalance new retaxed for a iDcrocnt, and In 
cTcry aortic the garrison was firmly met and quickly rtpuhed. 

Ihis blockade is probably a solitary lostance of the Iiireitmcnl ofa large 
place, situated close to its own frontier, haTinglcen so auecessfollymajntaipeJ 
for the long period of three months, as to preclude the garrlion from enro 
cotnraunicatinR with, or Teeming Inleljigene*. from their fneods.”— 
tf the er 
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and weeds supplied tlie place of vegetables. A feeble sally 
was made upon tlie 10th, but it was repulsed with a loss 
of eighty men. Disease generally accompanies famine — 
scurvy broke out — a thousand men were reported to be in 
the hospital, as many were wounded, and death and de- 
sertion had lessened the garrison by six hundred. In these 
desperate circumstances, Cassan, the governor, sent out to 
offer a surrender, provided he was allowed to retire into 
France with six pieces of artillery.. A peremptory rejec- 
tion of this condition was followed by a proposition that 
the soldiers should not serve for a year. This, too, being 
refused, it was intimated to the Spanish general, that after 
blowing up the works, Cassan would imitate Brennier, and 
trust to fortune and gallantry for the deliverance of his 
exhausted garrison. This proceeding on tlie part of the 
French governor was so repugnant to tlm rules of war, that 
a letter was conve3^ed to his advanced post, denouncing the 
attempt as inhuman, involving in a desperate experiment 
the destruction of unfortunate beings who had already 
borne the horrors of a siege, with an assurance that should 
it be attempted, the governor and officers would be shot, 
and the private soldiers decimated. Most probably the 
threat of mining the city had been merely used to obtain 
more favourable terms, and neither the abominable expe- 
riment was made, nor the terrible retaliation which would 
have followed was required. On the 31 st the garrison sur- 
rendered, and the finest fortress on the Peninsula became 
thus a bloodless conquest. 

Winter rapidly came on ; and to remain upon those 
alpine heights, indifferently sheltered, and more insecurely- 
supplied, was almost impossible. Already the hardships 
of the season were painfully experienced ; and men and 
horses at times were threatened with actual starvation.* 

* “ The cattle brought for the consumption of the troops through a great 
part of Spain arrived in a jaded and lean condition — those who lived to reach 
the place of slaughter — for the roads along which they had been driven might 
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Communications between distant posts, difficult in good 
weather, were now almost impracticable, and bwouncks, 
in summer agreeable enough, became eiciy daj more 
dreary and uncomfortable. 

The wearisome duties of guard, fatigue, and the suffer- 
ings from frost and sleet, tired the patience, and sbooh the 
constancy, of the worst soldiers Oftentimes as the chill 
mist upon the mountains was for a few hours dissipated 
hy the sun or wind, the plains of France were seen spread 
below , and the eye of the longing sentinel, freezing at his 
post, could discern the smoke of touns and nllages, and 
scattered homesteads, ly ing in pleasant and warm valleys, 
all green with verdure, or golden with com. Thus many 
an idle ro'er, without pnnciple to endure to the end, ivas 
tempted awa>, and deserted to the plains below.”* 

No trial IS more severe upon the moral character of the 
soldier, than a state of inaction m the field, when accom- 
panied by tiresome duties and severe prw ations. Many a 
brave man, who in tbe presence of an encm) would onlj 
abandon lus colours with his life, under these circumstances 
loses spirit and pnnciplc, and, alike regardless of the im- 
pulses of honour and the ohligation of an oath, adopts a 
desperate resolution, and in despair goes oier to the 
enemy. Desertion at this period had risen to an alarming 

tasiljr te trjeed V iheir nameroOT c»rcMSc», l^ing liilf bnufd or ooburicdly 
tbe wsy s>de — sad proof* of Ihe wasteful inhuminily of war J Tbe wealber 
bad been more atormy ihan wa» usual ctco on that coast and at ibsl leason 
Tbe transports at rasaa^c i were moored stem and item in rows, and strongly 
confined by iheir tnoonngs , jet they were considered in danger eren in fbaf 
land locVcd harbour some were dn»en Ibrward by tJ e rising of li e iwe I, 
while others, close alongside, were forced backward by its fill, so that tie 
bowsprits of lomc were entangled In the milen chains of others. Tbe cold en 
tbe mountains was so intense, that seretal men pcristed. A picket intb* 
neighbourhood of HoncesTslles was snowed up tl e parties who were sent to 
rescue it drore bullocks before them at some precaution sgainst the danger cf 
Cillin" into chasms, and tbe men were brougl i ofTi lul the guns could not l< 
rctoated, and were buried urdcr tbe snow in the diteh of tbe redoubt.* — 
5itslley 
• *^het<T 
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lieiglit; and every exertion of Lord Wellington to arrest 
tlie crime, had been tried and found unavailing.’" 

To hold his present positions through the winter months 
was hardly practicable ; and yet there were many circum- 
stances which made a farther advance into the enemy’s 
territory a very critical experiment; and Lord Wellington 
accordingly, hesitated to take that step. Should Napoleon, 
' either by success or negotiation, induce the allied sove- 
reigns to agree to such terms as would end hostilities in 
Germany, it would be impossible for the allies to maintain 
themselves in France ; and, to recross the Pyrenees in the 
depth of winter would be a most difficult, and probably, 
disastrous operation. The news from Germany, however, 
confirmed the previous rumours wliich had already reached 
the south of Prance — the tide of fortune had turned, 
and Talleyrand’s fatal prophecy was being fulfilled. 

Soult, in the meantime, had established his head-quarters 
at St. Jean de Luz, having placed his army in an intrenched 
position, extending from the sea to St. Jean Pied de 
Port. Wellington’s corps d'armke were thus distributed. 
The 1st and 5th divisions, Aylmer’s brigade, Bradford’s 
and Wilson’s Portuguese, and Giron’s Spanish division, 
were encamped in Prance, around the greater La Rhune. 
The light and 4th divisions were posted on the heights of 
Vera. The army of Andalusia, with the 7th division on 
their right, occupied positions near Echallar. The 3d 
division was between Echallar and Maya. The 6th was 
posted at the latter place, with Hamilton’s Portuguese in 
reserve, at Ariscoon. One brigade of the 2d division was 
at Alduides, and another, with Morillo’s Spanish corps, 
occupied Roncesvalles. In the rear, the cavalry were quar- 
tered in the valley of the Bastan; and Lord Wellington’s 
head-quarters had been removed from Lesaca to Vera. 

* “ Between the Spaniards, Germans, and, I am sorry to add, English, I 
believe we have not lost less than 1200 men in the last four months. The Portu- 
guese (to their honour he it recollected) do not desert to the enemy. When 
they go, it is to return to their own country.” — Letter from Lord Wellington- 
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Tlie 5e\entj of tlie weatlier obliged the allied genenl 
to suspend an attack, originally designed to lla^ e been nnde 
on the 29th of October upon the enem^ s fortified posi 
tions , and Soult, already apprised of the intention, 
employed the interval until the 10th of November, m 
strengthening his camp by additional field works and 
abatis On the Gth and 7th the weather cleared , and the 
8th ^Yas named for the attack , but, as usual, the Spani*h 
divisions were unprepared — their comraissanatc had failed 
— and Lord 'Wellington was obliged to spare from his oivn 
stores 40,000 rations of Hour On the 9th, heavy rains 
rendered the roads impassable, but on the 10th a beautiful 
morning opened on a glorious day, and “ninety thousand 
combatants of all arms and ranks, above seienty-four thou- 
sand being Anglo-Portuguese, descended to the battle, and 
with them went ninety •fi\e pieces of artillery, which under 
the command of Colonel Dickson were oil with incon 
cenable Mgour and activity thrown into action • 

Never were Lord Wellingtons dispositions more for 
tunatc in conception and effect Before day break, columns 
were withm pistol-shot of the works the) were to assault, 
and the enemy were ignorant that any force was m their 
front more formidable than the ordinary pickets Ilie 
darkness graduallj gaie place to morning Throe guns 
pealed from the mountain heights of Achuhia , and before 
their smoko had cleared away, the columns of attack issued 
from their concealment,— and the battles of the Nuelle 
commenced 

With that clcanic^s which always marked Lord Wcl 
hngtons ofijcial communications, he thus detailed to Farl 
Bathurst, f the progress and tcrinuiation of one of his most 
distinguished battles, — if the continued fighting offisednys 
may thus he termed 

“ Tlic enemy had since the beginning of August occupied 
a position with their right upon the sea m front of St Jean 
• Laji er * J3ih\oTtn'«r ISIS 
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cle Luz, nntl on tlic loft of tlic Nivcllc; their centre on La 
Petite Rliune, and on the hciglits behind tliat village ; and 
their left, consisting of two divisions of infantry under the 
Comte d'Erlon on the right of that river, on a strong lieight 
in rear of Ainhoiic, and on the mountain of !Mondarrain, 
which protected the approach to that village. They had 
had one division under General 3?oy at St. dean Pied de 
Port, which was joined by one of the army of Aragon under 
General Paris, at the time the left of the allied army 
crossed the Bidassoa. General Foy’s division joined those 
on the heights behind Ainhouc, when Sir B. Hill moved 
into the valley of Baztan. The enemy, not satisfied with 
the natural strcngU\ of this position, had the whole of it 
fortified ; and their right in particular had been made so 
strong that I did not deem it expedient to attack it in front. 

“ Pamplona having surrendered on the olst of October, 
and the right of the army having been disengaged from 
covering the blockade of that place, I moved Lieut. -General 
Sir Rowland Hill on the 6th and 7th into the vallc}’ of 
Baztan, as soon as the state of the roads, after the recent 
rains, would_ permit, intending to attack the cnem)* on the 
8th; but the rain which fell on the 7lh having again ren- 
dered the roads impracticable, I was obliged to defer the 
attack till the 10th, when we completely succeeded in 
carrying all the positions on the enemy’s left and centre, in 
separating the former from the latter, and by these means 
turning the enemy’s strong positions occupied by their right 
on the lower Nivelle, which they were obliged to evacuate 
during the night; having taken 51 pieces of cannon, and 
1400 prisoners. 

“ The object of the attack being to force the enemy’s 
centre, and to establish our army in rear of their right, the 
attack was made in columns of divisions, each led by the 
general officer commanding it, and each forming its own 
reserve. Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill directed the 
movements of the right, consisting of the 2d division under 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir William Stewart; the 6th 
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“ Major Genenl Pnnglc's bngide of the duibion, 
under the command of Lieut -General Sir "W Stewart, 
drove in the enemy’s pickets on the Nivelle and m front 
of Ainlioue, and J^fajoi General Bjngs brigade of the 2d 
division earned the entrenchments and a redoubt further 
on the enemy’s left in which attack, the Major-General 
and these troops distinguished themselves ^I,ajor General 
MoriUo covered tlie advance of tlie whole to the licigbts 
behind Amlioue, bj attacking the enemj s posts on the 
slopes of Mondarrain, and following them towards Itsassu 
The troops on the heights behind Ainhouc were, hj these 
operations under the direction of Lieut General Sir Row- 
land Hiil, forced to retire towards the bridge of Cambo, on 
the Nive, with the exception of the di\ ision on Mondamm, 
which, by the march of apart of the 2d division, under 
Lieut General Sir^MIliam Stewart, was pushed into the 
mountains towards Baygorry 

As soon as tlic heights were earned on both banhs of 
the Nivclle, I directed the 3d and 7th divisions, being the 
right of our centre, to move by the left of that river upon 
St Pe, and the Gtli division bj the riglit of the river on the 
same place, while the dtli and light divisions, and General 
Giron’s reserve, held the heights above Ascain, and covcrctl 
this movement on that side, and Lieut -General Sir Row- 
land Hill covered it on the other A part of the enemy’s 
troops had retired from tlicir centre, and had crossed tlic 
Nivelle at St Pt, and as soon as the Clh division ap- 
proached, the 3d division, under ^fajor General tlie Hon 
C Colville, and the 7th division, under General Lo Cor, 
crossed that nver, and attacked, and immediately gamed 
possession of, the heights beyond it We weri. tlius csta 
bhshed in the rear of the enemy’s right , hut so inuch of 
tlic day was ‘now spent, that it was ifnposdble to maki nnv 
further movement, anil I was obliged to defer our further 
operations till the follow ing morning 

The enemy evacuated Ascam in the afternoon, of wl fch 
village Lieut -General Don Manuel 1 reyre took posvevMi m 
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and quitted all tliciv works and positions in front of St. 
Jean de Lnz during the nigh(, and retired upon Bidart, 
destroying all the bridges on the lower Nivclle. Licut.- 
General Sir John Hope followed them with the left of the 
army as soon as he could cross the river ; and hlarshal Sir 
AY. Beresford moved the centre of the army as far as the 
state of the roads, after a violent fall of rain, would allow; 
and the enemj’’ retired again on the night of llie llth into 
an entrenched camp in front of Bayonne. 

“ In the course of the operations, of which I have given 
your lordship an outline, in which we have driven the 
enemy from positions which they had been fortifying with 
great labour and care for three months, in which we have 
taken 51 pieces of cannon and 6 tumbrils of ammunition, 
and 1400 prisoners, I have great satisfaction in reporting 
the good conduct of all the officers and troops. The re- 
port itself will show how much reason 1 had to bo satisfied 
with the conduct of Marshal Sir AY. Beresford, and of 
Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill, who directed the attack 
of the centre and right of the army; and with that of 
Lieut.-Generals Sir Lowry Cole, SirAYilliam Stewart, Sir 
John Hamilton, and Sir Henry Clinton ; Major-Generals 
the Hon. C. Colville and Charles Baron Alten ; Mariscal de 
Campo F. Le Cor, and Mariscal de Campo Don P. Morillo, 
commanding divisions of infantry; and with that of Don 
P. A. Giron, commanding the reserve of Andalusia. 

“ Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill, and Marshal Sir AY. 
Beresford, and these general officers, have reported their 
sense of the conduct of the generals and troops under 
their command respectively; and I particularly request 
your lordship’s attention to the conduct of Major-General 
Byng, and of Major-General Lambert, who conducted the 
attack of the 6th division. I likewise particularly observed 
the gallant conduct of the 51 st and 68th regiments, under 
the command of Major Rice and Lieut.-Colonel Hawkins, 
in Major-General Inglis’s brigade, in the attack of the 

VOL. III. T 
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heights above St Pe, m the afternoon of the SOth Tlio 
8th Portuguese hng'xde, m the Std dvsision, under Major- 
General Power, likewise distinguished themselves in the 
attack of the left of tho enemy’s centre, and Major- 
General Anson’s brigade of the 4th division, in the viUagc 
of Sarre and the centre of the heights 

“ Although the most hnlliant part of this service did not 
fall to the lot of Lieuk-General Sit John Hope and Lieut - 
General Hon Manuel Preyre, I hod cverj reason to be 
satisfied with the mode in which these general officers 
conducted the senice of which they had the direction 

“ Our loss, although severe, has not been so great as 
might have been expected, considering the strength of the 
positions attacked, and the length of time, from dajhght 
in the morning tiU night, during wlucli the troops were en- 
gaged , hut I am concerned to add that Colonel Barnard, 
of the 9jth, has heen severely, though I hope not danger- 
ously, wounded, and tint we have lost in Lieut Colonel 
Lloyd, of the Olth, on oHiccr who had frequently distin- 
guished himself, and was of great promise. 

** I receded the greatest assistance in forming the plan 
for this attach, and throughout the operations, from tlio 
quartermaster-general, Sir George ^lurnj, and tlie adju- 
tant general, the Hon Sir E Pakenhom , and from Lieut - 
Colonels Lord Pilzroy Somerset and C'lniphcll, and nil 
tho officers of my personal stafT, and His Serene Highness 
the Pnnee of Orange 

“ The nrtiUer) , which was m the field, was of great use 
to us, and 1 cannot sufficientl} acknowledge the intclh 
gence and octnitj with which it was brought to the point 
of attack under the directions of Colond Hickson, over 
the bad roads through the mountains in this season of the 
>car. 

“ I send this despatch by my aide de-camp, Lieut, the 
hlarquis of Worcester, whom 1 beg Ica'o to rccoramcucl to 
your liordsblp 
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I enclose a return of killed and wounded. 


Return of the ^Yountlt'tI, oiul missiujj, in tLc operations of the army 

under the coimunnd of General the Marquis of Wellington, X.II., in the 
passage of the Xivclle on the lOth of Xovenihcr, ISEI. 
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CHAPTER XTHI. 


SOULT TAKES A POSITION AT BIDART — THE WEATHER INTERRUPTS LORD 
WELLINGTON’S OPERATIONS, AND SATES THE BEATEN ARMT — INSURORDINA 

TION CONTINUES — OUTRAGES OP THE SPANISH TROOPS THEY ARE SENT 

BACK TO THE FRONTIER— MILITARY INACTION — LETTER TO EARL BATHURST 
— INCONVENIENCE OP LORD WELLINCTON’S CANTONMENTS— HE DETER* 

MINES TO Cross the Nivb — uis present position— confidence and 

OOOD rCELINQ EXISTINO BETWEEN THE RIVAL ARMIES — BAYONNE — BATTLES 
OP Tllf NIVE— OlFICIAL ACCOUNTS— ALLIED CASUALTIES 

Covered by the night, the Duke of Dalmatia fell back 
to a position in front of Bidart j and the French division 
at Ascain retired also, abandoning that place to the Span- 
iards, tvho immediately occupied it tvith Longa’s corps. 
The allied pursuit commenced early next day ; but Sir John 
Hope was delaj ed by heavy rains and broken bridges, ulule 
the dreadful state of the roads completely impeded Mar- 
shal Beresford’s advance, who had pushed forward after 
Soult from St. Pe, with a wing from the centre of the 
allies. 

Soult’s escape in the recent conflict from far greater 
losses than he had sustained, was entirely owing to the 
badness of ike Foads, nhieh Jtad rendered ro/dd jno^-emcnis 
on the allied part, impossible. Had Lord "Wellington been 
enabled to push his successful operations with his cus- 
tomary rapidity, the French right wing must have been 
compromised, and it would have been cither taken or cut 
to pieces. Nor, with this fortunate delis erance from a great 
calamity, was Soult’s d.anger at an end. The entrenched 
camp at Bayonne was unfinished j and at Cambo, the bridge- 
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head oh the left was ill constructed, and on the right it was 
scarcely traeed out. Hence, though he reinforced Foy 
with D’Elon’s division, the Hive would have proved a feeble 
barrier, and 'Wellington, witli an army in high condition 
and flushed with recent victories, would have borne down 
an}’- opposition which dispirited soldiers and an inferior force 
could have ofiered him. But the country and tlie weather 
favoured the regressive movements of the French marshal. 
The two great roads were still commanded by the French ; 
and the bye-roads were so terribly cut up that the cavalry 
were knee-deep, and no exertions could get artillery for- 
ward. On the 11th the rain came down in torrents; and 
the morning of the 12th was foggy — the advance of the 
allies was, consequently, interrupted ; and the beaten army 
had thus ample time allowed them to take positions on the 
Nive, and occupy the camp at Bayonne. 

While Lord AVellington’s intended advance was thus 
most provokingly arrested, he had the mortification to find 
that the same licentious spirit which had so frequently led 
to robbery and outrage, showed itself again in the Anglo- 
Portuguese brigades, while Freyre’s and Longa’s troops 
had perpetrated the most outrageous crimes ; for on 
entering Ascain they plundered the place and murdered 
several of the inhabitants. The insubordination of the 
Spaniards was most alarming. On the right, Mina’s corps 
was reported to be in a state of mutiny, ravaging the 
country as they went along, and perpetrating every enor- 
mity. Nor was there any hope that these disorders would 
be repressed ; for the civil and military authorities took no 
trouble to bring the worst offenders to justice, but per- 
mitting murder and robbery to pass unpunished, they sought 
every opportunity to display a deadly hatred towards the 
nation that had delivered them.'® 

• " The Spanish troops plunder every thing tlicy approach ; neither their 
own or our magazines are sacred. But, till lately, there was some semblance 
of inquiry, and of a desire to punish the offenders : lately these acts of disorder 
have been left entirely imnoticed, till I have interfered, with my authority as 
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Nothing hut deteimination like Lord "Wellington’s could 
have repressed these disorder, and averted the fatal 
consequences vshich avould have otherwise resulted. The 
adjutant-general e-^ecuted two British soldiers, affixing to 
their breasts a paper, on which their pfiendings were 
detailed; and the allied commander, with fearless seventy, 
hanged every Spanish marauder who could he taken in the 
act. Nor did he stop there , — ^Mina’s mutineers were dis- 
armed — the Andalusian army sent hack to the valley of the 
Bastan — the Galhcians cantoned between Irun and Het- 
nani — and Longa’s, by far the worst, were sent into the 
interior of Spain Such decisive proceedings had their due 
effect However, the loss of such a mass of troops, and 
the effects of weather on the roads, reduced the army for 
the moment to a state of inactivity , the head quarters were 
suddenly fixed at St. Jean de Luz, and the troops tvere 
established in permanent cantonments " 

A short interval of quiet which succeeded, interrupted 
only by some slight affairs brought on betvveen the light 
troops in the taking up of posts, appeared to have been as 
much employed by Lord Wellington in political considera- 
tion, as in military preparation. From the local advan- 
tages which a residence in the territory of France gave to 

commander in chief of the Spanish army, to enforce it. The citH magistrates 
in the country have not only rcfuseil us assistance, hut have positively ordered 
thi^ inhabitants not to give it for payment and where robberies have been 
discovered, and property proved to belong to the commissariat, the law has 
been violated, and possesMon withheld. Tim was the ease lately at Tolosa. 

“ Then wi at w more eviraordmary, and more difficult to understand is a 
transaction which lately occurred at rocntarrabia. In the airangciuent of (he 
cantonments, and station for general 1 ospitals it was acttled tl at the Ilnlisli 
and Portuguese hospitals should go to that town Tl ere is a build ng there 
which had been a Spanish hospital and the Spanish authority who gave it 
over to our person, who was to have charge of the hospital wanted to carry off, 
in order to burn as firewood the boards &c which are the hcd«, in order that 
our soldiers might not have the vt,e of them and these are the people to whom 
weliavegiren medicines instrumcnti &c., wIiojc wounded and sick we have 
taken into our hospitals, S.c , and to whom we have rendered every service la 
our power, aJler having lecovcredtheircountiy from the enemy I — ■Xrtfrr/rew 
lord 
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Country than we ever did from any part of Spain. Tlie 
inhabitants, who had at first left their habitations, have in 
general returned to them, many of them at the risk of 
their lives, having been fired at ky the French sentries at 
the outposts; and they are Imng very comfortably and 
quietly Avith our soldiers cantoned in their houses. 

“ The Spaniards plundered a good deal, and did a good 
deal of mischief, in the first two days ; but even tliis mis- 
fortune has been of service to ns. Some were executed, 
and many punished; and I sent all the Spanish troops 
hack into Spain to he cantoned, which has comdnced the 
French of our desire not to injure individuals. 

“ I have had a good deal of conversation >vith people 
here, and at St. Fe, regarding the sentiments of the people 
of France in general respecting Bonaparte and his go- 
vernment; and I have found it to be exactly what might he 
supposed from all that we have heard and known of his 
system. They all agree in one opinion, viz., that the sen- 
timent throughout France is the same as I have found it 
here, an earnest desire to get rid of him, from a conviction 
that as long as he governs they ivill havo no peace, » » * * 

“ I have not myself heard any opinion in favour of tiie 
house of Bourbon. The opinion stated to me upon that 
point is, that twenty years have elapsed since the princes of 
that house have quitted France ; that they are equally, if 
not more, unknoivn to France than the princes of any other 
royal house in Europe ; but that' the allies ought to agree 
to propose a sovereign to France, instead of Napoleon, who 
must be got rid of, if it is hoped or intended that Europe 
should ever enjoy peace; and that it was not material 
whether it was of the liouse of Bourbon or of any other 
royal family. 

“ I have taken measures to open correspondence with the 
interior, hy which I hope to know what passes, and the 
sentiments of the people, and I will take care to keep your 
lordship acquainted with all that I may learn. In the 
meantime, I am convinced mote than ever that Napoleon’s 
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po^ver stands upon corruption, that lie lias no atllicvcnts in 
Pranco but the principal ofliccrs of his nnnv, and the cm- 
j)loy6s chUs of the govorinncnt, and possibly some of the 
new proprietors; hut even these lastl consider donhifnl. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, 1 recommend to 
your lordship to make peace with him, if you can acquire all 
the objects which you liavc a right to expect. All the 
powers of Europe require peace possibly more than France, 
and it would not do to found a now system of war upon 
the speculations of any individual on what he sees and 
learns in one corner of France. If Bonaparte becomes 
moderate, he is probably as good a sovereign ns we can 
desire in France ; if he docs not we shall have another war 
in a few years ; hut if my speculations arc well founded, 
we shall have all France against him ; lime will have been 
given for the supposed disaflcction to his government to 
produce its effect; his diminished resources will have de- 
creased his means of corruption, and it may he hojicd that 
he will he engaged single-handed against insurgent France 
and all Europe. 

“ There is another view of this subject, however, and that 
is, the continuance of the existing war, and the line to be 
adopted in that case. At the present moment it is quite 
impossible for me to move at all: although the army was 
never in such health, heart, and condition as at present, 
and it is probably the most complete machine for its 
numbers now existing in Europe, the rain has so completely 
destroyed the roads that I cannot move ; and, at all events, 
it is desirable, before I go farther forward, that I should 
, know what the allies propose to do in the winter, which I 
conclude I shall learn from your lordship as soon as the 
king’s government shall be made acquainted with their 
intentions by the Idng’s diplomatic servants abroad. As I 
shall move forward, whether in the winter or the spring, I 
can inquire and ascertain more fully the sentiments of the 
people, and the government can either empower me to 
decide to raise the Bourbon standard, or can decide the 
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Country than we e\er did from any part of Spain. Tlie 
inhabitants, who had at first left their habitations, have in 
general returned to them, many of them at the risk of 
their lives, having been fired at by the French sentries at 
the outposts; and they are living very comfortably and 
quietly wth our soldiers cantoned in their houses. 

“ The Spaniards plundered a good deal, and did a good 
deal of mischief, in the first two days ; hut even this mis- 
fortune has been of service to us. Some were executed, 
and many punished ; and 1 sent all the Spanish troops 
back into Spain to be cantoned, which has cominced the 
French of our desire not to injure individuals. 

" I have had a good deal of conversation with people 
here, and at St. Pe, regarding tlie sentiments of the people 
of France in general respecting Bonaparte and his go- 
vemmentj and I have found it to be exactly what might bo 
supposed from all that we have heard and known of his 
system. They all agree in one opinion, viz., that the sen- 
timent throughout France w the same as I have found it 
here, an earnest desire to get rid of him, from a conviction 
that as long as he governs they will have no peace. » * 

“ I have not myself heard any opinion in favour of the 
house of Bourbon. Tho opinion stated to me upon that 
point is, that tn enty years have elapsed since the princes of 
that house have quitted France j that they are equally, if 
not more, unknown to France than the princes of any other 
royal house in Europe ; but that the allies ought to agree 
to propose a sovereign to France, instead of Napoleon, who 
must be got rid of, if it is hoped or intended that Europe 
should ever enjoy peace; and that it was not material 
whether it was of tlie house of Bourbon or of any other 
royal family. 

** I have taken measures to open correspondence vriththc 
interior, by which I hope to know what passes, and the 
sentiments of tho people, and I will take care to keep your 
lordship acquainted with aB tliat I may Icam. In the 
meantime, I am convinced more than ever that Napoleon's 
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Where we are to get the monej^, excepting from England, 
it is impossible for me to devise ; as the patriotic gentle- 
men at Lisbon, now that they can buy no commissariat 
debts, will give us no money, or very little, for the draughts 
on the Treasury, and the yellow fever has put a stop to the 
communication with Cadiz and Gibraltar ; and if we had 
millions at all three, we could not get a shilling for want of 
ships to bring it.” 

Lord Wellington had felt considerable inconvenience 
from the narrow space afforded for the occupation of his 
army, as a smTace far more extended than that which he 
possessed, was requisite for the subsistence of nearly nine 
thousand horsemen and one hundred pieces of artillery ; 
and he had consequently determined to force the passage 
of the Nive, although to establish an army on both 
sides of a navigable river, whose communications were 
at all times bad, and occasionally totally interrupted 
by winter floods, with an enemy in front possessing ex- 
cellent roads and well fortified positions, was certainly a 
daring resolution. From the 11th to the 20th, incessant 
rains prevented the intended movements ; but tlill’s threat- 
ening advance on the l-Gth, having alarmed the enemy and 
caused them to destroy the bridge of Cambo, Lord Wel- 
lington brought forward his left Aving to those heights between 
Bidart and Biaritz, which cross the Bayonne road in front 
of the Chateau de Barouillet. Half a league to the right, 
the plateau and village of Arcanges were occupied by the 
light division — and further on, the sixth division were posted 
at Avrauntz, with their right upon the river. The remain- 
ing divisions were placed en potence on the left of the 
Nive, and occupied Ustaritz and Cambo. 

During the short term of inaction which theTnclemency 
of the weather had occasioned, one of those periods of con- 
ventional civility, which not unfrequently occurred during 
the peninsular campaigns, took place between the French 
and allied outposts. “ A disposition,” says Quartermaster 
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question hereafter themsehes, after they shall have all the 
information before them which I can send them of the 
sentiments and wishes of the people. 

"I can only tell you that, if I were a pnnce of the 
house of Bouibon, nothing should prevent me from now 
coming forward, not m a good house in London, but m the 
field in Trance , and if Great Britain would stand by him, 
I am certain he would succeed. This success would be 
much more certain in a month or more hence, when Napo- 
leon commences to carry into execution the oppressive 
measures which he must adopt in order to try to retrieve 
his fortunes. 

" I must tell jour lordship, bon ever, that our success, 
and every thing, depends upon our moderation and justice, 
and upon the good conduct and discipline of our troops. 
Hitherto these have behaved well, and there appears a new 
spirit among the ofRcers, which I hope will continue, to 
keep the troops m order. But I despair of the Spaniards 
They are in so miserable a state, that it is really hardlj fair 
to expect that they mil refrain from plundering a beautiful 
country, into winch they enter as conquerors , particularly, 
adverting to the miseries which their own countrj has suf- 
fered from Its invaders. I cannot, therefore, venture to 
bring them back into Trance, unless I can feed and pay 
them , and the official letter which will go to your lordship 
by tins post will show you the state of our finances, and our 
prospects. If I could now bring forward 20,000 good 
Spaniards, paid and fed, I should have Bayonne If I 
could bring forward 40,000, 1 do not know where I should 
stop. Now I ha\ e both the 20,000 and the 40,000 at inj 
command, upon tins frontier, but I cannot venture to bring 
forward any for want of means of paying and supporting 
them. 'Without pay and food, they must plunder ; and if 
they plunder, they will rum us all 

“ I think I can make an arrangement of the subsidy 
cover the expense of 20,000 Spaniards; but all tlie<e 
arrangements arc easily settled, if we could get the money. 
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■Where'we are to get the money, excepting from England, 
it is impossible for me to devise ; as the patriotic gentle- 
men at Lisbon, now that they can buy no commissariat 
debts, will give us no money, or very little, for the draughts 
on the Treasury, and the yellow fever has put a stop to the 
communication with Cadiz and Gibraltar ; and if we had 
millions at all three, we could not get a shilling for w'ant of 
ships to bring it.” 


Lord Wellington had felt considerable inconvenience 
from the narrow space afforded for the occupation of his 
army, as a surface far more extended than that which he 
possessed, was requisite for the subsistence of nearly nine 
thousand horsemen and one hundred pieces of artillery ; 
and he had consequently determined to force the passage 
of the Nive, although to establish an army on both 
sides of a navigable river, whose communications "were 
at all times bad, and occasionally totally interrupted 
by winter floods, with an enemy in front possessing ex- 
cellent roads and well fortified positions, was certainly a 
daring resolution. From the 1 1th to the 20th, incessant 
rains prevented the intended movements j but Hill’s threat- 
ening advance on the 16th, having alarmed the enemy and 
caused them to destroy the bridge of Cambo, Lord Wel- 
mgton brought forward his left wdng to those heights between 
1 Biaritz, which cross the Bayonne road in front 

of the Chateau de Barouillet. Half a league to the right, 
the plateau and village of Arcanges were occupied by the 

V \ and further on, the sixth division were nested 

a Avmuntz, with their right upon the river. The remain- 
^ tiMsmns wem placed en poience on the left of the 
JNne, and occupied Ustaritz and Camho. 

of the shortterm of inaction which thejnclemency 

tlie peninsular campltnrt ““““d dming 

Mid allied outposts.'^ A ,’='=‘"'6™ the French 

A disposition, says Quartermaster 
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Surtees,'* “ liad for some time been gaining ground with 
both armies, to mitigate the miseries of warfare, as much 
as was consistent with eadi doing their duty to their coun- 
try ; and it had by this time proceeded to such an extent, 
as to allow us to place that confidence in them that they 
would not molest us even if we passed their outposts." 

Lord W elKngton, how e\ er, discountenanced those friendly 
relations, where the arrangements w’ere so perfectly aioi* 
cable, that the parties not only took charge of love-letters, 
but even “plundered in perfect harmony ."f 

Before this order was issued, the most unbounded 
confidence subsisted between us, and which it was a pity to 
put a stop to, except for such weighty reasons. They used 
to get us such things as we wanted from Bayonne, particu- 
larly brandy, which was cheap and plentiful; and we in 
return gave them occasionally a little tea, of which some of 
them had learnt to be fond. Some of them also, who had 
been prisoners of war In England, sent letters through our 
army-post to their sweethearts in England, out people 
receiving the letters and forwarding them." 

On the 7th of December orders were issued to the gene- 


* Ttienty Jiie tjears tn the brigade 

f “ The next day, there being no finng between us and those m our front, 
three Trench officers, seemingly anxious to prove how far politeness and good 
breeding could be carried between the two nations, when war did not compel 
them to be unfriendly, took a table ard some chairs out of a house which was 
immediately in our front, and one which we had lately occupied as a barrack, 
smd bringing them down into the middle of the Seld, which scpsntcd the ad- 
V ance of the two armies, sat down within 100 yards of our picket, and drank 
wine, holding up their glasses, as much as to say “Your health,” crery time 
they drank. Of course we did not molest them, but allowed them to hare 
their frolic out 

" During the day, also, we saw soldiers of the three nations, ^ir Engluli. 
Portuguese, and Trencli, all plundcnng at the same time m one unfortunate 
house, where our pie, our pig, and wine had been left It stood about 150 or 
200 yards below the church, on a sort of neutral ground between the two 
iirraies , hence the assemblage at the same moment of such a group of 
motley marauders. They plundered f» perfett harmoHy, bo one dutarilng the 
ether on aeeonnt p/ hlr nation or cofwfr.*’— Ibid. 
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rais of division for forcing the passage of the Mve^ and the 
9th was named for its execution. 

• The city of Bayonne,^ famed for its antiguitjj and’ fated 
to witness a series of fierce and sanguinary conflicts, stands 
where the Nive unites itself with the Adonr. As a fortress, 
its strength was by no means formidable; but, from its 
local position and entrenched camp, it offered a position 
for defence, which, when occupied by a veteran anny under 
a eommndep surf, as Soalt, few generals would have 


ventured to assail. Lord Feflington howev .. . 
equal to the task; and the preliminary arrangements 
'-“yx'plated, a heaoou was fl/ed on TiS 
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mer the left rests They had their advanced posts from 
their right m front of Anglet and towards Bnruz "With 
their left they defended the river Nive, and communicated 
with General Pariss division of the arm) of Cata 
loma, which was at St Jean Pied de Pott and they 
had considerable «orps cantoned in ViUe Franque and 
Mougnerre 

It was impossible to attach the enemy in this position, 
as long as they remained m force in it, without the certainty 
of great loss, at the same time that success was not v ery 
probable, as the camp is so immediately protected by the 
works of the place 

It appeared to me, therefore, that the best mode of 
obliging the enemy either to abandon the position alto 
gether, or at least so to weaken his force in it as to offer a 
more favourable opportunity of attacking it, was to pass tlic 
Nive, and to place our right upon tbe Adour, by whidi 
operation, the enemy, already distressed for prov^slons, 
would lose the means of communication with the interior 
ifforded by that river, and would become still more d/s 
tressed The passage of the Nive was likewise calculated 
to give us other advantages , to open to us a communication 
with the interior of France for intelligence, Ac , and to 
enable us to draw some supplies from the country 
“ I had determined to pass the Nive immediately after the 
passage of the Nivelle, but was prevented by the bad stitc 
of the roads, and the swelling of all the rivulets occasioned 
by the fall of ram in the beginning of that month, hut the 
state of the weather and roads having at length enahfed me 
to collect the materials, and make the preparations for form 
ing bridges for the passage of that river, I moved the troops 
out of their cantonments on the 8th, and ordered that the 
right of the army , under Lieut General Sir Rowland HiM, 
should pass on tbe 9th at and in the neighbourhood of 
Cambo, while ^larshal Sir ‘William Beresford should favour 
and support Ins operation by passing the Gth division, umler 
Lieut General Sir II Clinton, atUstaritz Bothopenuons 
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succeeded completely. The enemy were immediately 
driven from the right hank of the river, and retired tovpards 
Bayonne by the great road of St. J ean Pied de Port. Those 
posted opposite Cambo were nearly intercepted by the 6th 
division ; and one regiment was driven from the road, and 
obliged to march across the country. 

“ The enemy assembled in considerable force on a range 
of heights running parallel with the Ad our, and still keep- 
ing Ville Franque by their right. The 8th Portuguese 
regiment, under Colonel Douglas, and the 9th ca5adores, 
under Colonel Brown, and the British light infantry bat- 
talion of the 6th division, carried this village and the heights 
in the neighbourhood. The rain which had fallen the pre- 
ceding night, and on the morning of the 8th, had so 
destroyed the road, that the day had nearly elapsed before 
the whole of Sir Rowland’s Hill’s corps had come up ; and 
I was therefore satisfied with the possession of the ground 
which we occupied. 

“ On the same day Lieut.-General Sir John Hope, with 
the left of the army under his command, moved forward by 
the great road from St. Jean de Luz towards Bayonne, and 
reconnoitred the right of the entrenched camp under 
Bayonne, and the course of the Adour below the town, 
after driving in the enemy’s posts from the neighbourhood 
of Biaritz and Anglet. The light division, under Major- 
General Alten, likewise moved forward from Bassussarry, 
and reconnoitred that part of the enemy’s entrenchments. 

‘ “ Sir John Hope and Major-General Alten retired in the 

evening to the ground they had before occupied. 

“ On the morning of the 10th Lieut.-General Sir Rowland 
Hill found that the enemy had retired from the position 
which they had occupied the day before on the heights, 
into the entrenched camp on that side of the Nive ; and he 
therefore occupied the position intended for him, with his 
right towards the Adour, and his left at Ville Franque, and 
communicating with the centre of the army under Marshal 
Sir William Beresford by a bridge laid over the ISlive ; and 
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the tioops under the marshal were ngain drawn to the 
left of the Nive 

“ General Morillo s division of Spanish infantry, which 
had remained with Sir Rowland Hiil when the other Spanish 
troops went into cantonments within the Spanish frontier, 
was placed at XJrcuray with Colonel ViMans brigade of 
light dragoons at Hasparren in order to observe the move 
ments of the enemy s division under General Pans, which 
upon our passage of the Nive Ind retired towards St 
Palais 

“ On the 10th m the morning the enemy moved out of the 
entrenched camp with their whole army, with the exception 
only of what occupied the works opposite to Sir Rowland 
Hill s position, and drove in the pickets of the light di\ ision 
and of Sir John Hope’s corps, and made a most desperate 
attack upon the post of the former at the chateau and 
church of Arcaugues, and upon the advanced posts of the 
latter on the high road from Bayonne to St Jean de Luz, 
near the mayors house of Biantz Both attacks were 
repulsed in the most gallant style by the tioops, and Sir 
John Hope s corps took about 500 prisoners The brunt of 
the ^action with Sit John Hopes advanced post fell upon 
the 1st Portuguese brigade, under Major Genenl A 
Campbell, which were on duty, and upon Iklajor Genenl 
Robinsons brigade of the 5th division, which moved up to 
their support 

Lieut -General Sir John Hope reports most fav ourably 
of the conduct of these, and of all the other troops engaged , 
and I Ind great satisfaction in finding that this attempt 
made by the cnemj upon our left, in order to oblige us to 
draw in our right, was completely defeated by a compin 
tively small part of our force 

“ I cannot sufficiently applaud the ability, coolness, and 
judgment, of Lieut General Sir John Hope, who, with ih'’ 
general and staff officers under his command, showed the 
troops an example of gallantry which must have tended to 
produce the fvvourable result of the day Sir John Hope 
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received a severe contusion, wliicli, however, I am happy 
to say, has not deprived me for a moment of the benefit of 
his assistance. 

After the action was over, the regiments of Nassau 
and Frankfort, under the command of Colonel Kruse, came 
over to the posts of Major-General Ross’s brigade of the 
4th division, whicli were foi’med for the support of the 
centre. 

“ When the night closed, the enemy were still in large 
force in front of our posts, on the ground from which they 
had driven the pickets. The}’- retired, however, during the 
night, from Lieut.-General Sir John Hope’s front, leaving 
small posts, which were immediately driven in. They still 
occupied in force the bridge on which the pickets of the 
light-division had stood, and it was obvious that the whole 
army was still in front of our left ; and, about three in the 
afternoon, they again drove in Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hope’s pickets, and attacked his post. They were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. The attack was re-coin- 
raenced on the morning of the 12th, with the same want of 
success. The 1st division, under Major-General Howard, 
having relieved the 5th division, the enemy discontinued it 
in the afternoon, and retired entirely within the entrenched 
camp on that night. They never renewed the attack on 
the post of the light-division after the 10th. 

“ The 1st division, under Major-General Howard, were 
not engaged till the 12th, when the enemy’s attack was 
more feeble; but the guards conducted themselves with 
their usual spirit. 

The enemy, having thus failed in all their attacks Avith 
their whole force upon our left, withdrew into their en- 
trenchments on the night of the 12th, and passed a lai'ge 
force through Bayonne ; with which, on the morning of 
the ISth, they made a most desperate attack upon Lieut.- 
General Sir Rowland Hill. 

“ In expectation of this attack, I had requested Marshal 
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Sir AVilliam Beresford to reinforce tlie Heut.-general with 
the 6th division, whicii crossed the Kive at daylight in the 
morning ; and I further reinforced him by the 4th division, 
and two brigades of the 8d. 

“ The expected arrival of the 6th division gave the lieut.- 
general great facility in maldng his movements ; hut the 
troops under his own immediate command had defeated and 
repulsed the enemy with immense loss before their arrival. 
The principal attack having been made along the high 
road from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de Port, Major-General 
Barnes’s brigade of British infantry, and the 5th brigade of 
Portuguese infantry, under Brigadier-General Ashworth, 
were particularly engaged in the contest with the enemy 
on that point 5 and these troops conducted themselves ad- 
mirably. Tile Portuguese division of infantry, under the 
command of Mariscal de Campo F. Le Cor, moved to tlieir 
support on their left in a very gallant style, and regained 
an important position between those troops and Major- 
General Pringle’s brigade engaged with the enemy in front 
of Ville Franque. 1 had great satisfaction also in observing 
the conduct of Major-General Byng’s brigade of British 
infantry, supported by the Portuguese brigade, under the 
command of Major-General Buchan, in carrying an im- 
portant height from the enemy on the right of our 
position, and maintaining it against all their efforts to 
regain it, 

“ Two guns and some prisoners were taken from the 
enemy, who, being beat on all points, and having suffered 
considerable loss, were obliged to retire upon their en- 
trenchments. 

***•*• 

“ The enemy marched a large body of cavalry across the 
bridge of the Adour yesterday evening, and retired tlicir 
force opposite to Sir Howland Hill this morning to^Yarcls 
Bayonne, 

• ***•* 

“ I send this despatch by Major Hill, the ajde-de-c.ii«P 
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of Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill, whom I bog leave to 
recommend to your lordship’s protection.” 

* “ Return of killed, wounded, sind missing, of the army under the com- 
mand of Field Marshal the Marquis of AVellington, K. G., in the operations 
connected with the passage of -the Nive, from the 9th to the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1813. 


Killed . . 
"Wounded . 
Missing . 


Officers. 

Serjeants. 

Rank 
and File. 

Horses. 

Total loss of Officers, 
Non-conamissionec. 
Officers, and Hank 
and File. 

32 

15 

603 

13 

650 

233 

215 

3459 

21 

3907 

17 

14 

473 

1 

504 
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BATTLES OF THE NIVE AND PYRENEES — SOULT’S ADVANTAGES IV BOTH— SIR 
JOHN HOPE — KftL’S ACTION ATST PIERRE — SOULT'S ATTACK — 5HSC0NDVCT 
OF TWO COLONELS — HILL RALLIES THE BCOI5IEVTS, AND RESTORES AVDWI^S 
THE DAY -^GALLANT CONDUCT OP THE 92 d — RE lvrOBCEUENTS WITH LORD 
WELLINGTON ARRIVE — SOULT SAVES HIS ARMT, PAV OURED BS THE DARKNESS 
OF THE MGIIT AND DIIFICULTY OF THEOROUSD OVER WHICH HE RETREATED 
— -WFLUNOTON AND HILL — OIRON'S AND UORILLO'S SPANISH CORPS AGAIN 
MOVED FORWARD TO COVER THE ALtlEO OPERATIONS— THEIR OUTRAGES AT 
UELLETTE, AND IV PLUNDERING EXCURSIONS— LORD WELLINOTON DETER* 
SUVES TO PUNISH THESE DISORDERS— MORJltO DEMONSTRATES— LORD 
WELLINGTON’S LETTERS TO THE SPANISH GENERALS AND MINISTER OP WAR 

The "battles of the Nive equalled those of the Pyrenees 
in ohstinacy and duration. In the latter, the French 
marshal tvas the assailant ; in the former, he was the 
assailed ; and tliough both in liis attack and defence, he 
fought under the most favourable circumstances, in both 
he was signally defeated. In the Pyrenees, the passes 
were widely separated ; the lateral communications indi- 
rect j the position extensive, and consequently, ^-ulnerable 
in many points. The shorter lines of SouU’s position en- 
abled liim to mass troops together ivith rapidity, and the 
undulating surface effectually concealed his movements. 
Hence, his attacks were in.Tdc with overwhelming numbers, 
and although expected, they could not be distinctly ascer* 
tained until the head of liis columns wore in immediate 
contact with the pickets. At Bayonne, the situations 
of "Wellington and Soult were exactly reversed. Th® 
allied general was obliged to operate on both sides of 
a dangerous river, with bad roads and long and income* 
nient lines ; wliUe, at the same time, he had to secure 
St. Jean de Luz from any attempts that Soult might mahe 
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to gain a point of such importance. Tlic Frcncli inarslial^ 
on tlie contrary, had the advantage of a fortified camp, a 
fortress immediately beside him, excellent and short com- 
munications, with a permanent bridge across the Nivc, by 
^Yhich he could concentrate on cither bank of the river, 
and assail that wing of the allies which promised the best 
chances of success. 

To particularij^e the gallantry of the divisions severally 
engaged, would be to detail again the battles as the)' pro- 
gressed. Never had Lord Wellington more cause to 
eulogize the matchless bravery of his troops, nor better 
reason to bear an honourable testimony to the merits of 
his lieutenants. Throughout these protracted combats, 
Sir John Hope not only exhibited the prompt resources 
which meet eveiy contingency incident to a battle ; but 
when an unexpected pressure required additional exertion 
to encourage troops, few in number and unsupported for 
a time, to maintain their ground against an overwhelming 
force that threatened them, the British general w’as fore- 
most in the fight, and the marvel was how one, whose 
person was so distinguished and exposed, could have sur- 
vived that sanguinary contest. Sir John Hope was slightly 
wounded in the leg and shoulder, had two horses disabled, 
his clothes were cut with bullets, and his hat four times 
struck. No wonder that Lord Wellington, wdien alluding 
in one of his letters, to the abibty of his favourite general, 


* “ They fought well in this long series of actions, far better than they had 
done in defending their j^osition upon the Nivelle ; and this can only be ex- 
plained by the different feeling with which men, and especially men of the 
French temperament, are animated when standing on their defence, from that 
which excites them when they are themselves the assailants. Marshal Soult, 
who was never wanting in ability, never displayed more than on this occasion. 
The often-repeated effort cost him his best troops, and forced upon him the 
mortifying conviction that, brave as they were, and admirably disciplined, 
they were, nevertheless, inferior to their opponents : for all circumstances here 
had been in his favour j the points of attack were at his own choice ; and, 
wherever he attacked, he brought into the field a greatly superior force ; yet 
ever}' where he had been defeated .” — Leith Hny. 
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added — “but ^\e must lose him; he exposes himself so 
terribly.”* 

Had Sir Rowland Hill been still a nameless soldier, the 
battle of the 13th would have established him at once as an 
officer of high pretensions. Ou the heights of St. Pierre, 
he found hiniaelf, with 13,600 men, and fourteen pieces of 
artillery •, in his front assailed by seven infantry divisions, 
mustering 35,000 bayonets ; in his rear, threatened by the 
corps of General Paris and the cavalry under Pierre Soult. 
Never did a general abide a battle against greater odds, and 
achieve a bolder victory ! 

The tliichness of the morning favoured Souk’s order of 
attack, and his ^spositions weie consequently, unobserved. 
Three infantry divisions, the cavalry of Sparre, and twenty 
pieces of artillery, marched against HiU’s position ; Toy’s 
and Iklaransin’s corps succeeded as a support ; and a power- 
ful resen e was in the rear, “ Tlie mist hung heavily j and 
the Trench masses, at one moment quite slurouded in 
vapour, at another dimly seen, or looming sudden and large 
and dark at diffeient points, appeared like thunder-clouds 
gathering before the stonn. At half-past eight Soult 
pushed back the British pickets in the centre, the sun 
hurst out at that moment, the sparkling fire of the light 
troops spread wide in the valley, and crept up the hills on 
either flank, while the bellowing of forty pieces of artillery 
shook the banks of the Nive and the Adour. Darricau, 
marching on the French right, was directed against general 
Pringle. D'Armagnac, moling on their left and taking 
Old Mogguerre as the point of direction, was ordered to 
force Byng’s right. Abbe assailed the centre at St. Pierre, 
wlieie General Stewart commanded; for Sir Rowland IKH 

• “ I haTC long cnlertuncJ tl»c highest opinion of Sir John Hope, in com* 
nion, I helievc, with the uliotc world, but erery ilsj'i eTpericncc contincc* 
me of his worth Vi'c shall lose him, howew, if he continues to etpose In®' 
self in fire os he did m the last three days , indeed, lus escape was then won- 
derful Hjs hit and coat were shot through m many places bertJfS * » 
wound in h» leg '—letter to Colenet Torrent 
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had taken his station on a commanding mount in the rear, 
from whence he could see the whole battle and direct the 
movements.” * 

Ashworth’s Portuguese brigade bore the brunt of the 
opening attack; and although the 71st, with two guns, and 
afterwards the 50th, were sent to their support, the whole 
were driven back, and the rest of the position won. 

Under the brow of the height the 92d were formed. 
Instantly General Barnes led them forward, scattered the 
light troops who would have checked him, and charged and 
repulsed the column. But the French guns opened — their 
horse artillery commenced a close fire — a second column 
came forward with imposing steadiness — and the 92d fell 
back, and re-formed behind the high ground. 

Happily, a thick hedge covered the front of the Portu- 
guese, and the wood upon the right was occupied by some 
companies of their Ca 9 adores with a wing of the 50th, who 
held it against every effort of the enemy. The French had 
already put their grand column in march ; and, when the 
occurrence might have been fatal, two British colonels f 
compromised the safety of their posts, and withdrew their 
regiments out of fire ! 

- Hill observed that Foy’s and Maransin’s divisions, after 
clearing the deep roads which had impeded them, were 
about to come to the assistance of Abbe, and therefore the 
battle must be won or lost upon a cast. He quitted the 
height where he had been posted ; halted the Buffs — sent 
them again into action — and led back the 71st himself. 
Promptly employing his reserve, | he directed one brigade 

^ Napier. 

t Bunbu'ry, of the 3d (Buffs), and Peacock, of the 7lst. 
t “ Prom the commanding mount on which he stood, he saw at once, that 
the misconduct of the two colonels would cause the loss of his position more 
surely than any direct attack upon it ; and with a promptness and decision 
truly military, he descended at once to the spot, playing the soldier as well as 
the general, rallying the 71st, and leading the reserve himself; trusting mean- 
%vhile with a noble and well-placed confidence to the courage of tlie 92d and the 
50th to sustain the fight at St. Pierre. He knew indeed tliat the si-xlh division 
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of Le Cor’s against D Armannc^s, and led the other in per- 
son against Abbe In the meantime, the wood ^las braiely 
held, and the 92d again formed behind the village of St 
Pierre, and ngam came on to dare a combat with a column 
in numbers five times its superior But,, strange to say, 
the challenge was declined A mounted officer who headed 
the enemy , waved his sw ord, and turned the French about , 
there was no pursuit, and the column letired across the 
valley, and resumed the position from which it had origi- 
nally advanced * 

It was noon — the assault upon the allied position had 
failed on eiery point — Pringle bad driven back Soults 
right wing — Buchan had repulsed the left, but still there 
were sufficient troops disposable to have enabled Soult to 
baie massed them m a column, sufficiently strong to 
force the allied centre. Hill, consequently, reinforced 
it with the 57tli — the sixth division, winch had been 
despatched by Lord Wellington to his assistance, now 
topped the heiglit behind— >the fourth division, with Lord 
Wellington m person, piesently appeared — part of the 
third division succeeded, and the seventh were coming on 
in rapid march But the crisis of the day had passed , and 
the fresh divisions armed upon the ground only to witness 
the glory of their brave compamons Buchan was driving 
D Almanacs duision from the ridge which it had pren- 
ously earned — Byng cleanng another rising ground of the 


\ as l&cn close at iand and that <1 c fca(tf« migirt 6c ftujit orw I 6“^ 
1 ke a tliorough soldier he was resohed to wia 1 ta own fight with his own 
troops if he could. And he d d so after a manner that In less eieotful times 
would have rendered b m the 1 ero of a nation — 3Sap *r 

* How different was the cond let of the British generals two of whom and 
jicarl/ nil the r staff fell at this point resolute not to yield a stej at su h * 
critical period how desperately did the 50th and the Portuguese f gl t to gue 
time for the 92d to rally and re form behind St Pierre j 1 ow gloriously d J 
that regiment come forth aga n to charge with ihcir colours flying and thetr 
natwioJ music playing ns if goin^ to a review T1 is was to understand w»' 
The man who in that moment and immediately after a repulse thoi ghl « 
s leh military po np, was bv nature a loldier — Noyier 
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enemy — the bigh road was vigorously attacked by the 
centre — and the French were everywhere deforced, and 
two pieces of artillery captured. 

Immediately, Lord Wellington, after congratulating Sir 
Rowland upon his success, ordered a general advance ; and 
until night closed, the retiring columns were vigorously 
pursued and sustained a heavy loss. Darkness, and very 
difficult ground, lessened casualties which must have 
been otherwise enormous ; and Soult, after taldng Foy’s 
division across the Adour, sent two to Marsac, and left 
Count Drouet’s in -fi-ont of Mousseroles. 

The action of St. Pierre lasted but a few hours ; and on 
a space not exceeding a square mile, five thousand men 
were lying, killed and wounded. When Lord Wellington 
rode up, one rapid glance across the battle-ground told how 
furiously the attack had been made, and with what stern 
bravery it had been repelled on every point ; and seizing 
his lieutenant’s hand, he exclaimed, while his eye sparkled 
with delight, “ My dear Hill ; the day’s your own ! ” Never 
was a compliment more happily paid to skill and courage. 
It was delivered upon a field heaped with the corpses of 
the beaten enemy — the columns of attack were seen 
receding from a last efibrt, as vainly made, and as bloodily 
repulsed, as those desperate trials with which Soult 
throughout the day had hoped to shake the enduring 
valour of the allies — and, prouder honour ! it issued from 
the lips of him on whose breath the fate of battles hung, 
and whose footsteps victory had attended. 

It will be recollected that, owing to insubordination on 
the part of the Spanish troops, they had been sent back 
to the frontier by Lord Wellington, who thus preferred 
sacrificing the services of five and twenty thousand efficient 
soldiers at a moment when all the strength he could collect 
was requisite, rather than command a body of men whose 
conduct was insubordinate, and whose presence carried 
terror where they went. During the progress of the recent 
operations, the allied general found it necessary to add to 
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Ins numbers, and bring forward these refractory troops, 
and accordingly tlie Galhci'in army were advanced to St 
J ean de Luz, and Giron’s corps marched firom the valley of 
the Bastan , the former to support Sir John Hope — and the 
latter to cover Hill’s corps from the infantry of General 
Pans and the light cavalry under Pierre Soult 

It might have been expected that the displeasure 
evinced by tbe commauder-in chief, in. sending the Spanish 
armies so disgracefully to the rear at the moment when 
active operations were recommencing, would have proved 
that he was inflexibly determined to crush that spirit of 
plunder and revenge, which had displayed itself in acts of 
robbery and bloodshed, and gone far to have roused into 
hostility a population otherwise indifferent to passing 
events But this hope was miserably disappointed. On 
the 9th, when Pans retired to Hellette, and ifonllo ad- 
vanced by Itrassu, m tbe first village the Spaniards entered 
fifteen peasants were murdered, of whom several were 
women and children 

In the middle of December, fresh proofs ivere given how 
little these licentious soldiers could be trusted, and how in- 
sensible they had been to the strong measures with which 
liord Wellington had visited their former misconduct 
Prejer's corps had been placed in reserve at St Pe, while 
^lonllo’s, supported by Giron’s, watebed the valley of the 
Nive. Having obtained the assistance of two squadrons 
of tlie 18th hussars, Monllo made a marauding excursion 
towards Mendionde, attached the enemy’s pickets and pro- 
voked a general skirmish, and when he had compromised 
the English cavalry, suddenly withdrew hisinfantrj, and 
left the English cavalry to their fate By desperate fight- 
ing, the deserted squadrons with great difficulty escaped 
from being taken~~but several of their officers, and a hrge 
proportion of the men, were killed and wounded on the 
occasion. 

Mina, at the same time entered the Vais de Baigorryanci 
desOsses, his troops committing shochmg outrages, burning 
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and plundering as they ^Yent along, and murdering men, 
women, and cliildren, without distinction. The Basques 
immediately flew to arms, and, reinforced by some re- 
gulars from the garrison of St. Jean Pied de Port, they 
nearly cut off one of Mina’s battalions, and drove the 
others away. These outrageous proceedings on the part 
of the Spaniards, called for determined measures from 
Lord Wellington to repress them ; and in no point is the 
character of that great commander more admirable, than, 
when strong in the purit}' of his intentions, the firmness he 
displayed in carrying a principle into effect, involving as 
it did at that momentous period of the war, consequences 
no less important, than the probable alienation of an ally, 
from whom he had safely calculated on receiving a sup- 
port of forty thousand fighting men. 

To the Spaniards, the measures he adopted gave offence, 
and Morillo remonstrated with Lord Wellington. The 
commander-in-chief acceded to the request of the Spanish 
general ; and the letter*' that countermanded an order to 
keep Morillo’s corps under arms, breathes an vmcompvomis- 
ing spirit throughout, that bespoke a determination, at 
every hazard, to exact obedience. 

‘‘ Before I gave the orders of which you and the oflicers 
under your command have made such repeated complaints, 
I warned you repeatedly of the misconduct of your troops, 
in direct disobedience of my orders, which I told you I 
could not permit ; and I desired you to take measures to 
prevent it.; 

“ I have sent orders to countermand those which I gave 
on the 18th ; but I give you notice that, whatever may be 
the consequence, I wiU repeat those orders, if your troops 
are not made by their officers to conduct themselves as well 
disciplined soldiers ought. 

I did not lose thousands of men to bring the arnij'^ under 
my command into the Trench territory, in order that the 

* Dated St, Jean de Luz, 23d December, 1S13. 
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' soldiers might plunder and ill treat the French peasantry, 
in positive disobedience of my orders; and I beg that you 
and your officers ^\iIl understand that I prefer to have a 
small army that will obey my orders, and preserve discipline, 
to a large one that is disobedient and undisciplined; and 
that, if the measures which I am obliged to adopt to enforce 
obedience and good order occasion tbe loss of men, and the 
reduction of my force, it is totally indifferent to me ; and 
tbe fault rests with those who, by tbe neglect of their duty, 
suffer tlieir soldiers to commit disorders which must be pre- 
judicial to their country. 

“ I cannot be satisfied with professions of obedience, 
hly orders must be really obeyed, and strictly carried into 
execution ; and if I cannot obtain obedience in one way, 
I will in another, or I will not command the troops which 
disobey me.” 

Morillo, pigued at the style of a reply, in no wise calcu» 
lated nor intended to apply an unction to bis wounded pride, 
complained to General Frcyer, expressing at the same time, 
a doubt touching tbe extent of Lord "NVellington’s autho- 
rity. This letter Freyer transmitted to tbe commander-in- 
chief, and received a prompt answer* in return. 

“ In consequence of repeated complaints of the conduct 
of the troops under the command of General Morillo, it 
appears, by the papers enclosed, that I took measures to 
call his attention to tbe subject, and I desired that ho and 
bis officers would prevent his men from plundering the 
country. 

“ Finding that all my remonstrances were vain, that the 
disorder complained of still continued, and that I received 
warning from various quarters of the danger to General 
Iklorillo and others from their continuance, I directed that 
General Morillo’s troops should be kept under arms during 
tbe day till further orders, in order to ensure good order m 
future. 

• Dated St. Jean de Luz, 25ll» Decemtjcr.lSlS. 
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Notwitbslnncling the (hnihls ol General Morlllo that 1 
have a ricflit to give such ortlers, I believe he will iincl that, 
every officer in coinniaiul lias not only a right, hut that it 
is his (lutv, to order the troops under his command under 
arms whenever he thinlcs it proper or necessary; and it is 
the first time I have heard that it is disgraceful to officers 
and soldiers to he ordered under arms. 

“ General hlorillo is mistaken in supimsing that the same 
orders have never been given to the soldiers of the other 
allied nations. If he will incjuirc he will find that it has 
been done constantly ; <nul if he reflects a Utile he. teili dis- 
cover that the disgrace does not cojiszst in havhuj received 
those orders, hut •/;? the conduct which has rendered them 
neccssari/.” 

Still oMorillo appeared dissatisfied with both the power 
assumed by Lord Wellington, and particularly with the mode 
in which it was exercised. Again Freyer was ajipealcd to ; 
and on this occasion, charges of partiality appear to have 
been made against the commander of the allies. 'J'liis 
elicited an immediate reply and its tone and truth appear 
to have brought the correspondence to a close. 

“ It would be very satisfactory^ to me to allow this subject 
to drop; but the letter from General jMorillo contains some 
assertions which I cannot allow to pass unob'errcti, and 
several misconceptions, and I tliink proper to trouble you 
again upon this subject. 

“ I deny that the order of the ISth of December ouglit 
to be%newed in any other light than as a measure to prevent 
a great evil and misfortune. Let General iMina state in 
what kind of situation he finds himself involved in Jus 
warfare with the French peasantry, and it will soon be seen 
how necessary some measures were to prevent a sinni-’V 
warfare with the division under General niorilio. I 
that this misfortune would liave occurred: and it 

“ Baled St. Jean dcLuz, S-.h 3EI4. 
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my duty to take effectual means to prevent it , and I am 
only sorry that those measures were disagreenhle to the 
officers of General Monllo’s division » * * « 

I can assure you thatj in my opinion, it was essentially 
necessary fo put an effectual slop to the evils complained 
of , and I can equally assure you, that neither in the mei 
sure adopted, nor in the orders given to carry that measure 
into execution, had I the most distant intention to insult or 
injure the officers I considered what General Monllo told 
General Hill as an acknowledgment that neither he nor his 
officers could stop the evil , and I acted accordingly 

** I might satisfy mjself with this answer to General Mo- 
riUo’s complaints, and justify myself as the commander in- 
chief of the British army to those who have a right to cal! 
upon me for such justification 

" Genera! Monllo is, however, entirely mistaken in Ins 
assertions respecting the measures adopted to preserve dis- 
cipline among the British troops, and, instead of asserting, 
as he has, that they maj commit what crimes they please 
wtU impunity, he ought, if informed, to say that no enme 
ever goes unpunished when the cnminal can bo discovered 
Hundreds of times m Spam and in Portugal whole corps and 
divisions have keen placed and kept under arms, not only to 
prevent disorder, but to obtain the discoi erj of criminals , 
and in no instance has a criminal been discovered that he 
has not been tned, and the sentence of the court martial 
put into execution * I delj General Jlcnllo, I defj any 

• A remarTiable instance at tl is tim« occurred end Lord W ellington i 
letter to tlie Bnlisl commandant el Carthagfcna shows hi* f rmness in appljmg 
punishment to crime 

‘ I have recciecd j our letter of the 17th Notemher, with eight proceed ng« 
ot a general court martial on certain soldiers of Dillon s regiment at Carth* 
gens all ofwhich I hare conRrnied 

“ I desire that — and may be pardoned ; tl at 

, and lancc corporal may be executed 1 y being 

and that the remainder of tl e prisoaets should first draw lots for one more <o 
be erecuted, by being si ot, accord ng to the sentence of the general court 
martial . 

The other eleven prisoners are then to have tl e choice of sufTcnng corp 'f* 
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man to sliow an instance in which injui^ has been done to 
any individual, of which proof could be adduced, that the 
officer or soldier doing it has not been punished. Let him 
inquire how many soldiers liave been hanged in Spain for 
plundering, and how many more have been otlierwise 
puiiislied and made to pay for the damage done, and he 
\\dll find that there is no reason to complain on this ground. 

“ I have already sent to General Hill tlie complaints 
which he has made of the two soldiers of tlie 71st regiment, 
for the murder of a Spaniard, and liave ordered that tlicy 
niightbe tried : and if I am not misinformed by General Hill, 
there is no instance of a complaint made' by General Morillo 
that redress has not been given where the criminal could be 
'discovered. ® ^ 

“ The British officers and soldiers, like others, require 
to be kept in order, and till I read General Morillo’s letter 
I imagined that the last accusation that could be made 
against me was, that I neglected this duty. But, however 
I may endeavour to perform it, I must admit that, in a large 
and widely extended army, evils and injuries maj' be com- 
mitted \Tithout my JmowJng it ; but with this admission, 
I must say, that it is quite groundless to assert or suppose 
that British officers and soldiers are allowed to do what they 
please with hnpunitv. 

_ I heg jG'or excellency to ask the question wkfnr'rr 
British officers and soldiers have no ground i/re>rn}pirin- : 
During the summer and autumn there were 
stances of officers and soldiers shot at and rd:’h'-?i.hy 
Spanish troops on the roads, and one soldicx”"-^ _ra 
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between Oyarzun and Lcsaca. Our stores and convoys are 
frequently robbed, and only yesterday the accounts were 
received of an officer put to death at Vitoria ; and a few 
days ago, 1 bad accounts of others ill treated at Santander; 
and other events of the same land occur frequently. 

I must produce some much stronger proof of a design 
to ill-treat the officers and soldiers of the British army than 
the deatli and ill-treatment of these individuals would gi\ e, 
supposing I uere inclined to assert that such design existed; 
and yet this proof would be stronger than any General 
MoriUo could adduce to support his assertion j as I again 
defy him to produce a single instance of a complaint made 
and proof adduced, and a denial or even a delay of redress. 

General Morillo has made two complaints, one of in- 
justice and breach of the Ordenanza of the Spanish army by 
me ; the other of unjust and improper conduct in allowing 
officers and soldiers of the British army to misconduct them- 
selves with impunity. 

I hope this letter will show tlie general that there is no 
foundation for either complaint, and that he will withdraw 
them, as made in a moment of irritation, to which every 
man is liable. If he does not do so, I hope that ho is pre- 
pared to prove them. 

“ I feel the same respect and regard for General Morillo 
and his troops that I do for all the other troops under my 
command, and I do every thing in my po« er for them. 
This very regard must prevent me from allowing these 
charges of injustice to remain uniefuted; and they must 
he proved or formally withdrawn.” 

The determination of Lord AVellington had its effect. 
The counter-cliargcs against the Spaniards were not to he 
denied; and Morillo, oh’^tinate and revengeful ns he vas, 
quruled before a spirit he found too commanding to 
TCfistcd, and did not venture to persevere in a cmir-'o 
of nction, best suited, as his after-life evinced, to a 
ruthless and sanguinary temper. The mischief which T^nl 
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Wellington had dreaded was, however, already effected. 
The population of the Val de Baygory armed, and com- 
menced a partisan warfare, which at last became so annoy- 
ing, that the commander -in -chief published a manifesto, 
calling on the Basque peasantry either to join the French 
standard openly, or remain in peace at home ; threatening, 
if the order were not obeyed, that their villages should be 
fired, and such as were taken in arms should be hanged as 
banditti. This threat had the desired effect — self-inte- 
rest also, inducing them to keep on friendly terms with the 
allies ; and during the remainder of the war, the Basque 
peasantry preserved a strict neutrality. 
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— DEBAlES— SPEECHES OP LOttD CRENFILEE, MAtlQUIS \FELLESIET, ANP 
LORD m EBPOOL, IN THE LORDS, AND THOSE OF MR CSAVT/ MR. WHITBREAD, 
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The Biitish Parliament met in the first week of Novem- 
ber } and in that assembly whore his earlier struggles had 
met discouragement, his successes been contravened, and Lis 
prospects declared illusory, the full voice of general appro- 
bation was heard, and "Wellrngton’s high desert admitted 
and eulogized those, who in tho blindness of political 
asperity, had viewed hb actions through a darkened glass, 
and would have sacrificed him a victim to the ^ irulent spirit 
of party prejudice. 

Britain had gained a position new in the annals of her 
history. She had seen Evitopc banded against her in nnns,-— 
every port barred against her coromercc, — and, if tlircats 
could have achieved it, the days of her political existence 
had been numbered. She had dared and withstood the 
shock. The cnerpes of a free people had supported her; 
the pilot had not blenched at tho helm; and the storm, 
beneath whoso fury she should ha\e perished, fell with a 
fearful reaction, on the spirit who had e^okcd it. Two 
years before, Britain had been allied to Spain and Portiig*! 
alone; and now shewas closely, and as after c\ent3 proved, 
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sincerely united with Austria, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Bavaria, and Holland. In Germany, Napoleon had been 
forced across the Rhine ; and the Peninsula, for the greater 
part liberated from invaders, had been traversed by a vic- 
torious commander, and its alpine boundaiy passed by a 
British army carrying with them conquest and success, and 
whose every movement had been followed by a victoiy. 
No wonder then, that parliamentary discussions assumed 
an altered tone, and that men hitherto wedded to prejudice 
and part}", at last saw and confessed their errors ; and, 
although in the eleventh hour, bore a manly testimony to 
the firmness of that ministry to whom they had been so 
bitterly opposed, and confessed the superior abilities of him 
on whom the government had staked their own reputation 
as well as the existence of the empire. 

When the debates upon the war-supplies commenced in 
the upper house, Lord Grenville observed, that “ upon 
this grand question, all party confiicts must be swallowed 
up and lost ; it is the cause of no party, of no set of indi- 
viduals, but of the whole nation joined in sentiment and in 
action to effect a great and glorious purpose. Internal 
tranquillity,” he said, might be considered as the first, 
and external peace as the second, blessing that any power 
under Heaven could confer upon a people ; but what we 
desired and expected was the real blessing of peace, not 
the empty name ; not the shadow, but the substance. Too 
long did deluded Europe, by temporary and partial truces, 
by concession following concession, purchase from the 
insatiable enemy a precarious quiet, a troubled sleep ; fur- 
nishing to her foe the very means of his aggression, and of 
her own subjugation. The time, my lords, is now arrived 
(and I rejoice that I have lived to see the hour) when the 
walls of a British parliament may again re-echo a sound 
formerly held sacred in this country, and upon the ob- 
servance of which, I will venture to assert, depends the 
hope of the restoration of peace to Europe ; — I allude to 
the old-fashioned tenet, now almost forgotten, of a balance 

X 2 
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of power in Europe , nnd I offer up my thanks, with 
humble gratitude, to the Supreme Disposer of Events, that 
after so long a period he Ins permitted me to behold my 
natuc land in such a commanding situation, as to be able 
again to pursue tint which ought to be the only legitimate 
object of foreign policy, I mean the estabbshment and 
presciv ation of a balance of power m Europe « * * * ♦ 
I was prepared to add an exhortation, that as the clnnccs 
of war must necessarily be precarious, you would prepare 
yourselses to meet with firmncK those disasters which 
human foresight could not predict, and which human 
wisdom could not pre\ ent Even now, under circumstances 
that might seem almost to justify the confidence of cer- 
tainty, I offer that exhortation If in the course of human 
events (although I sec little cause to ftar) any unforeseen 
calamity should unfortunately occur, remember the glorious 
cause in which you arc engaged, it may for an instant 
damp your hopes, but let it not damp your ardour, or 
shake your resolution Be assured, my lords, of this, — 
that there is for this country no separate safety, no sepa- 
rate peace’ There is neither safety nor peace for England, 
hut with the safety and peace of Europe,-— as for conti- 
nental Europe, it IS equally true, that an indissoluble 
union, a firm confederation with this country can alone 
secure for all hbeity, tranquillity, and happiness, — can 
alone obtain peace, now almost beyond the memory of 
living men i he plain duty of this country, placing its 
trust in Providence, is to improve by every possible exer- 
tion the bright prospect that lies before us "With the 
energies of Great Britain duly applied, ultimate success 
may be confidently anticipated, we may now look forward 
to the speedy accomplishment of that great purpose for 
winch wc have already sacrificed, performed, and endured 
so much, — and for which wo are still ready to sacrifice, 
perform, and endure ’ 

Tlie Marquis Wellesley, after noticing the late glorious 
events which had raised the miUtaiy reputation of the 
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country, said that it ^Yas for from his intention to dwell on 
former errors ; hut he would not hesitate to say that the 
glorious successes which had lately crowned our arms in 
Spain, and the arms of our allies in the north of Europe, 
were to he traeed to the long train of persevering councils 
persisted in hy the government of this country. Though 
those councils had not alwa3’s immediately produced the 
results that were expected, they were not the less the 
cause of what had ultimately taken place. While we were 
exerting ourselves in a struggle apparently hopeless, at 
that moment the public councils of this country were of the 
utmost importance to European liberty ; for opportunity 
was thus given to the rest of Europe to re-consider their 
former errors, and to learn that great lesson which the 
example of Britain afforded them. Nothing could he more 
true than the last words which that great statesman, Mr. 
Pitt, ever delivered in public, that England had saved 
herself by her firmness, and other nations hy her example. 
What a satisfactory and consoling reflection was it for us, 
that from this fountain the sacred waters of gladness and 
glory had flowed; — that to the persevering spirit of this 
country it was owing that' other nations were at last ani- 
mated to deeds worthy of the cause in which they were 
engaged, and of the example which was set them !” 

Lord Liverpool, adverting to the failures of the last 
twenty years,- inquired “ to what causes was the present- 
irresistible impulse to be ascribed? Was it not that feeling 
of national independence, that feeling which first arose in 
the Peninsula, which gave the war a new character, and 
afforded grounds to hope not only for the deliverance of 
that country, but of the rest of Europe. There had before 
been wars of governments, but none like this between 
nations ; and all our principles of policy and prudence 
must have been belied, if the issue of the present con- 
federacy had not been very different from that of any. of 
the former ones. They had before them examples of per- 
severance unexampled in any other cause than that of 
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liberty ; they had seen the least militarj* nations of Europe 
become formidable, and successfully resist the best disci- 
plined troops of France. Small as Portugal uas, the esta- 
blishment of the Portuguese army had been of the greatest 
consequence, as the foundation of the success of the allied 
armies in the Peninsula j and as it gave, in addition to the 
general national feeling, a military tone, under the influence 
of nliich the Portuguese troops have been raised! to an 
equality with the British, He was advancing no paradox, 
but a truth which was felt and admitted on the continent, 
when he said that the success of the peninsular cause gave 
new life to the suffering nations of Europe." 

^Ir. Grant observed, that “there would be no prouder 
page in history than that which told of this struggle and 
its victorious result,— which told tliat,at a time when the 
foundations of the world seemed to be sbnkcn, when all 
former constitutions were swept away, rather os if by a 
sudden whirlwind than by any of the ordinary means of 
destruction, — there was yet one nation, which, reposing 
under the shade of a happy constitution, proud of its ancient 
liberties and worthy to defend them, dared to measure .its 
strength at one time against tlic unnatural energies of a 
frantic democracy, at another time against the gigantic 
resources of the most tremendous despotism that hod orer 
scourged the world. If, after this narration," he conti- 
nued, “ history were obliged to add that in this struggle at 
last we fell, but that we fell gloriously, with our arms in 
our hands and our faces to the foe, even this would have 
been no mean praise : but, thank God, histoiy will be 
called, not to lament the fall of Brilisli greatness, but to 
celebrate its renewed exploits and Ihing triumphs. 

" The sleep," he continued, “ which had spread over 
Europe gave too much countenance to pernicious maxims; 
but the hour bad at length come winch exposed their fal- 
lacy, and rescued human nature from such calumnies, llie 
experience of the la*;! few vears confuted tluat heartless 
and bloodless «;v«lem, the miserable abortion of a cold head 
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and depraved imagination, wliich never wakened one noLle 
tliouglit, nor inspired one generous action. The experience 
of the last few j’^ears proved that those liigh seniiments 
wliich we were taught to respect are not false and%isionary; 
but that they are founded upon whatever is deepest and 
purest in the human character. It proved that true reason 
is never at war with just feeling ; that man is now wdiat he 
was in those distant ages, — a creature born indeed to act 
upon principle, but born also to act upon strong passions ; 
and that he never acts more nobly, more wisely, more 
worthily of himself, than when he acts upon the prompt 
persuasion of grand passions, sublimed and directed by 
lofty principles.” 

Mr. Whitbread declared, “ that the proud exultation 
wdiich then was manifested throughout tlie nation was 
hailed by no one, in the house or in the countr}’’, with more 
enthusiastic feelings than b3>- himself; and that he gave 
credit to the muiistry, and to him who was at the head of 
it, till cut off by the di-eadful deed which ever}’' one de- 
plored, ‘ for the great and steady confidence which they 
had placed in the talents and genius of our great com- 
mander.’ ” 

After remarldng in what distinct terms the prince regent 
in his speech had declared that there was no disposition to 
require any thing from France inconsistent with her honour 
and pretensions as a nation, he thus continued : — 

I sincerely hope this feeling pervades the whole alHance ; 
an alliance mth which I am not inclined to quarrel, as I 
have been with former ones, for it is promoted and cemented 
by a feeling of common danger and necessity, and not pur- 
chased and raised up to oppress France. It has arisen 
from the keen and indignant sentiment which the grinding 
oppression of France herself has excited ; and it holds out 
a memorable lesson to the governments of Europe. France, 
in the course of her career since the Revolution, disturbed 
and overthrew the ancient monarchies, upon the pretext of 
their tyranny and despotism ; but when those states passed 
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inulcr the powci of Irinct, xNhowns to libcr'itc tlicm, the) 
found thcin'?cl\ cs 'suhjcctod to i dc^spoti'^m ‘^tiH more odiou«5, 
too thnldom «;tiU more umipportihlc ’ll\c emperor of 
thnt countr) is now in n coiuhtiou to which, I firinlj 
l)ellc^o, nothing hut his own restless nnd gigimtic nmhition 
could h'v^c reduced him~mul I hope the nllmni.c will 
piofit from this 

!Mr Cmining suhstqncntl) thus dclncrLd his opimons 
If,” ssid ht, ** in tiu present stntc of this countr\ and 
of the world, those who, during t!ic course of the tremen- 
dous nnd protracted struggle, on ssnons occasions, cdlcd 
upon pailnincnt to piusc, to ictnid its too rapid and too 
insh ndianoc, and to ilraw hack fiom tlio task it had im- 
wisel) undertaken to perform — if those persons haac 
inanfiill) nnd honouribU stcjiped forward to jom their 
congratulations to the joaful acclamations of the nation, 
and to admit the present to bo the peuod faaourablc for n 
might) nnd decided eflort, hoaa much more grateful must 
It be to those aa ho, at no time during the struggle, haao 
lifted up thciraoicesiu this place, c\cepting to recommend 
nnd to urge new exertions— to those aaho, when the pro- 
spects aacre most drear) and mehnchol), insisted thnt there 
aans but one course becoming the charictcr nnd honour of 
Great lliitnin — a ptrscaeniig nnd undaunted resistance to 
the oacnahehmng poaaci of rimicc ’ lo an indiauUial 
aaho, under the most di-couraging circumstances, still luain- 
tmned that the deliacrnncc of Ihiropo (oftm a derided 
term) aaas an object not onl) aaorth) of our arms, hut pos- 
sible to be ncbieacd, it must be doubl) aaelcomo to come 
foraaard nnd aindicate liis >barc in Uic national exultation 
If, too, on tbe other hand, there haac been tboso aaho, 
haabig recommended picification aahen the opportunity 
aans less fiiaouriblc, arc iioaa warranted, ns undouhltdl) 
tbc) arc, in uttering the same sentiments, m the confidence 
tlmt the countra aaill s)iiipathi7c with them, it is natural 
for those aaho, under otlur circuiiistances, haae discouraged 
the expectation of peace, nnd haac aanrncd the nation 
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airi'inst ■jirccipilnto overtures, now to lie anxious to euihracc 
tills occasion of stating their sincere conviction and their 
joy (as strongly felt hy tliem ns hy others) that, hy lhc 
happy course of events diirin't the last year, and hy the 
wise policy we shall now juirsue, jieace may not, perhaps, 
he within our grasp, hut is at least within our view. It is 
impossible to look hack upon those times when the enemy 
vaunted, and we perhaps feared, that wo should have been 
compelled to sue for jieace, without, amid all the ebullition 
of joy, returning thanks to that Providence which gave us 
courage and heart still to hear up against accumulating 
calamity. Peace is safe now, because it is not dictated ; 
peace is safe now, for it is the fruit of exertion, tlic child of 
victory; jieace is safe now, because it will not he purchased 
at the expense of the interest and of the honour of the 
empire : it is not the ransom to huy oif danger, Imt the fruit 
of the mighty means whieh we liave employed to drive 
danger from our shores. I must, with lieartfelt deliglit, 
congratulate my country, that, groaning as she has done at 
former periods under the heavy jircssnro of adverse war, 
still ‘ peace was despaired of, for who could think of sub- 
mission ?’ Her strength, her endurance have been tried 
and proved hy every mode of assault that the most refined 
system of liostility could invent, not only by open military 
attacks, hut hy low attempts to destroy her commercial 
prosperity : the' experiment lias been made, the experiment 
has failed ; and wc arc now triumphantly, hut not arro- 
gantlj', to consider what measures of security should he 
adopted, or on W'hat terms a peace should he concluded. 

“ But has this country gained nothing hy the glorious 
contest, even supposing peace should he far distant ? Is it 
nothing to Great Britain, even purchased at so large a 
price, lliat her military character has been exalted ? Is it 
no satisfaction — no compensation to her — to reflect that the 
splendid scenes displayed on the continent are omng to her 
efforts ? that the victories of Germany are to he attributed 
to our victories in the Peninsula? That spark, often 
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feeble, and sometimes so nearly extinguished as to excite 
despair in all hearts that were not above it, — that spark 
which was lighted in Portugal, whicli was fed and nourished 
there, has at length burst into aflame that has dazzled and 
illuminated Europe. At the commencement of this war, 
our empire rested upon one majestic column, our naval 
power. In the prosecution of the war, a hero has raised 
another stupendous pillar of strength to support oiur mo- 
narchy,- — our military preeminence. It is now that we 
may boast not only of superiority at sea, but on shore ; the 
same energy and heroism exist in both the arms of Great 
Britain : they are rivals in strength, but inseparable in 
gloiy. Out of the calamities of war lias arisen a principle 
of safety, that, superior to all attacks, shall survive through 
ages, and to which our posterity shall look forward. Com- 
pare the situation of England with hen condition at the 
renewal of the war I "Were we not then threatened by the 
aggressions of an enemy even upon our o\vn shores,— were 
we not then trembling for the safety and sanctity even of our 
homes ? Now contemplate Wellington encamped on the 
Bidassoa 1 I know that a sickly sensibility leads somo to 
doubt whether the advance of Lord Wellington was not 
rash and precipitate. I cannot enter into that refinement 
which induces those who affect to know much to hesitate 
upon this subject: I cannot look with regret upon a British 
army encamped upon tlje fertile plains of Franco : I cannot 
believe that any new grounds for apprehension arc raised 
by an additional excitement being afforded to the irritability 
of the French people: I foresee no disadvantage from 
entering the territories of our enemy not as the conquered 
but the conquerors ! I cannot regret that the Portuguese 
are now looldng upon the walls of Bayonne * that circle in 
those wolves’ which worild have devastated their capital, — 
that the Portuguese no>v behold planted on the towers of 
Bayonne Hw standard wliich their enemy would have made 
to float upon the walls of Lisbon! I cannot tliink it a 
matter of regret that the Spaniards ate now recovering 
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from the grasp of an cneni}* on his own shores, thatdiaclem 
\Yluch was stiipped from the hrow of the IBovirhons to he 
pocketed by a ns\irpcr ! 1 cannot think it a matter of 

regret that England, formerly threatened with invasion, 
is now the invader, — that France instead of England is the 
scene of conflict 1 I cannot think all this matter of regret ; 
and of those who hclievc that the nation or myself are 
blinded by onr successes, I entreat that they will leave me 
to my delusion, and keep their philosophy to themselves. 

“ That enem}','’ continued Mr. Canning, “ who enslaved 
the press and made it contribute so importantly to his own 
purposes of ambition, endeavoured to impress upon other 
nations a belief that Great Britain fought only to secure 
her own interests, and that her views were completely 
selfish. That illusion is now destroyed, and the designs 
of this country arc vindicated. AVc call on all the powers 
with whom we have been or arc at war to do us justice in 
this respect : above all wo claim it of America ! I ask her 
to review her own and the policy of this country ! Let her 
turn from scenes of bloodshed and horror, and compare 
with them the effect of British interference ! She will see 
that wherever this country has exerted herself, it has been 
to raise the fallen and to support the falling ; to raise, not 
to degrade the national character ; to rouse the sentiments 
of patriotism which tyranny had silenced ; to enlighten, to 
reanimate, to liberate. Great Britain has resuscitated 
Spain, and recreated Portugal ; Germany is now a nation 
as well as a name ; and all these glorious effects have been 
produced b}’^ the efforts and by the example of our country. 
If to be the deliverers of Europe; if to have raised our 
own national character, not upon the ruins of other king- 
doms ; if to meet dangers wdthout shrinldng, and to possess 
corn-age rising vdth. difficulties, be admirable, surely we 
may not unreasonably hope for the applause of the world. 
If we have founded our strength upon a rock, and possess 
the implicit confidence of those allies whom we have suc- 
coured when they seemed beyond relief, then I 
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our exertions during tlie last 3 eir, ind ill our efforts duniig 
tlie war, are cheaply purchased , if we hai e burdened our- 
selves, we have reliev ed others , and we hav e the inward, 
the soul felt, the proud satisfaction of hnowing that 1 
selfish charge is that which, with the faintest shadow of 
justice, cannot he brought against us 

In tlie French Legislative Assembly a very different 
scene was being enacted Napoleon had returned to Pins, 
hut in what altered circumstances did he present himself 
now before the Chambers, whom formerly he hid seldom 
convoked but to hear a recital of his conquests, and learn 
wliat new temtones these had added to the empire ^ 

M ith 1 parade, which the dangerous aspect of the times 
rendered worse than contemptible, twentj stand of colours 
taken dunng the last campaign in German}, had been 
despatched to Pina as emblems of success , but, ilas, the 
truth could not be held back tbit those silken trophies had 
been earned at the expense of 200,000 veteran soldiers 
The day had pissed when clip trap foil} was elTectivo , 
and the suramar} of the emperor s harangue to the Council 
of State betrayed the secret of Ins soul With him all 
was studied for effect, and he usuall} assumed the state- 
hness of Romm dignity in his addresses to the arm} and 
the senate — ^but on this occasion his language was common 
place and passionate, and Ins disjointed harangue iiumcd 
from his dangers to Ins deigns ** "Wellington, said he, 

IS in the south — the Russians tlireatcn the northern 
frontier — Austria the south eastern, — ^}ct, shame to speak 
it, the nation Ins not nsen in mass to repel them ’ Every 
all} has abandoned me the Bavinans have hetra}cd me’ 
— Peace ^ no peace, till Munich is in flames* I demand 
of vou 300,000 men , I will form a camp at Bourdeaux of 
100,000, another at L}ons, a third at "Metz with the 
remnant of in} former levies, I shall have 1,000,000 of 
men in arms But it is men whom I demand, full grown 
men , not these miscrahle stnphngs who choke ni} ho pi- 
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tals -wiLli sick, and iny higlnvaj's ivilh carcasses. Give up 
Holland ? rather let it sink into the sea ! Peace, it seems, 
is talked of, Avhen all aronnd ought to re-echo with the 
cry of war'.” 

As far as a passive ohcdience to his demands would go, 
the French senate met the emperor’s wishes, and 800,000 
conscripts were placed at the disposal of the minister of 
war, to support, what Si. .Tean d’Angely termed, “ the 
holy and honourable struggle,” that was inevitable ; and 
probably to this servility of his counsellors, the madness 
with which he declined the favourable terms which the 
allies had offered may be traced. The press had roused 
the French nation to a sense of its real danger; and Napo- 
leon tlid not venture to announce that he would decline 
reasonable concessions, and provoke a contest on the 
soil of France, with Europe up in arms, and determined to 
place a solid barrier to his aggressions. No longer was 

the second Carthage” hastening to its dovmfal — but 
France was declared 'Gn danger” — and he who had raised 
monarchies, was trembling for his own. His speeches con- 
tained more matter to vindicate himself than satisfy the 
nation regarding the crisis that had been produced. 
“ Brilliant victories,” said he, have illustrified the 
French arms in this campaign; unexampled defections 
have rendered those victories useless. Every thing has 
turned against us. France itself wordd bo in danger were 
it not for the energy and unanimity of the French. I 
have never been seduced by prosperity; adversity will 
find me superior to its attacks. Often have I given peace 
to nations when they had lost all. From part of my con- 
quests I have erected thrones for kings who have aban- 
doned me. I had conceived and executed great designs 
for the prosperity and happiness of the world. A monarch 
and a father, I know what peace adds to the security of 
thrones and of families. Negotiations have been set on 
foot.” 

These admissions of Napoleon must have sounded 
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strangely to that legislative bodj , w ho, but t\\ o j ears before, 
had heard nothing from lus hps but ominous annunciations 
of England’s political and commercial downfal. In every 
quarter of the globe armies had been supported hy Great 
Britain — while Napoleon boasted, that the country he in- 
flicted ^vith invasion, paid, in addition to its miseries, the 
whole expenses attendant on the aggression. “ The allies 
whom England subsidises she destroy s,” — “ a clap of thun- 
der shall end the affairs of the Peninsula.” — the credit that 
sustained the colossal power of Great Bntain is no more.” 
Such had been his assertions — ^but the day had come when 
his auguries were falsified, and his short-h\ed dynasty was 
ended more rapidly than it had been raised 1 
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INJURIOUS ErrncT or the invasion or the southern provinces teet rv 

NAPOLEON — HIS INTRIGUES TO SEVER THE ALLIANCE RETWEEN SPAIN AND 
BRITAIN — SPANISH INSINCERITY — THE REOENCY UEVUSE TO KATIPY THE 
convention agreed to by rCRDINAND — PALAPOX IS DESPATCHV.D INTO 
SPAIN, AND riNDS THEM EQUALLY DETERMINED — DUC d’ANGOULEME LANDS 
IN THE SOUTH OP PRANCE — PEACE NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OI P BY NAPOLEON 
— GROSS MISCONDUCT OP THE SPANISH AUTHORITIES — THE XEPE POLITICO 
OF GUICOSPOA — ATTEMPT TO PLACE SANTANDER UNDER QUARANTINE — 
MISTAKES OP THE ENGLISH MINISTRY — LORI) WELLINGTON’S PECUNIARY 
EMBARRASMENTS. 

The presence of an allied army in the sonth gave more 
real annoyance to Napolcoiij than if aggressions had been 
committed on any other frontiers more directly exposed to 
hostilities, and where lineal distinctions alone marked ter- 
ritorial boundaries. To France, the Pyrenees had been 
hitherto considered sacred against invasion, as the blue 
w^aters that encompassed Britain ; and therefore, both pride 
and policy demanded that the mountain barrier should 
be recrossed. Indeed, Napoleon might have been justly 
anxious to expel an intruder, who marked the stability 
of his occupation, by opening the ports of France, and 
regulating their commercial relatioiTs. In every scene of 
life there is romance, and politics are influenced more than 
every thing besides, by fortunate vicissitudes. Three years 
before, the framer of the Berlin and Milan decrees had 
excluded England from the continent; and he had lived 
to see that power whom he hated above all, not only wel- 
comed in every European harbour, but even within the 
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ports of France itself, receiving and rejecting vessels and 
merchandise as she pleased.* 

To remove Wellington from tlie southern provinces, 
under the existing pressure from without, was onl/ to he 
accomplished by political intrigue ; and that lay in detach- 
ing the Spaniards from the general alliance, a task, ^vhicli, 
from Napoleon’s estimate of their national character, he 
considered as being easily efiected. Ferdinand appeared to 
he the proper tool ; and him he selected as the means by 
which he should place the peninsular contest for the pre- 
sent, in abeyance, and thus avail himself of the sendees of 
tliose armies, which still maintained themselves in the pro- 
vinces of Catalonia and Valencia. The cx-monarch was 
at Valancay, leading tlie inglorious life best suited to a 
cold-blooded and stupid sensualist ; and Laforest, the 
agent of Napoleon, repaired thither under the assumed 
name of 5f. Dubois. 

A negotiation between persons equally insincere, and 
which, from the altered relations of Europe, produced no 
striking political effect, may. be briefly narrated. That 
Napoleon would attempt, and Ferdinand agree to an ac- 
commodation of their differences, was an event that Lord 
Wellington was prepared for j and he rightly estimated 
liow valueless it would prove, sliould the negotiation be 
completed. In a letter to I.ord Bathurst, f he says;— 

I have long sxispectcd tliat Bonaparte would .adopt tliis 
expedient ; and if he had had less pride, and more cotnmon 

• “ As yet none of ihc ofter slUed aimies had passed the frontier; b«t 
I.otd VVeUington was cataWished in Franco, where, UkitiR into consideration 
the necessjtyoffixing the ba,>c» sipon which the trade with the ports of French 
Kararre to the couth of the Adour efcould he rcpilstcd, he pullishrd » pro- 
ttamation, declaring that lho«e ports were open to all nations «ho were not at 
war with any of the allied powers, and firing a duty of five per cent a-1 raJerrw 
upoa all articles, cjcepl grain and ailt, and stores for the use of the army. 
Anordet of council was also published in EogUnd, permitting Dtiliih Teisci* 
to trade with these and such other French ports as might he under tlie protec- 
tion, or in the roiliUTy occupation ofhU M^estj’s 

i Dated St. dean dc Lvt, fOth/annary, Wi. 
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scnsCj and could have carried his measiu’e into execution as 
ho ought to have done, it would have succeeded. I am not 
certain .that it will not succeed now : that is to say, so much 
of the misery felt in Spain is justly attributed to the vices 
and constitution of the government, that I think there must 
be many who would desire to put an end to them even by 
the sanction of this treaty of peace. If Bonaparte had at 
once withdrawn his garrisons from Catalonia and Valencia 
(which in. all probability he must lose at all events,) and had 
sent Eerdinand to tlie frontier, or into Spain {and he must 
he as useless a personage in France as he loould probably 
be in Sj^am,) I think it can scarcely be doubted that the 
peace would have been made, or, at all events, the prose- 
cution of the war would have been so difficult as to render 
it almost impracticable, and great success hopeless.” 

It was intended by all concerned in tliis intrigue, that it 
should be kept concealed from Lord Wellington; and the 
Duque. San Carlos, who had been sent into Spain with 
private instructions, travelled under the assumed name of 
Diicos, and with all the mystery of a secret embassy. The 
whole affair was on botlr sides based on treachery ; and it 
proved to the allied commander and the world, that whether 
professedly, ffiends or foes, Spaniards were not to be relied 
upon. Of this disgraceful fact, an extract from a second 
letter Lorn Lord WeUing'ton shows that he was perfectly 
cognizant. 

The Duque ' de San Carlos, when passing through 
Catalonia, saw General Copons, and told him his story of 
course. The general sent him on with his own. horses, 
and when he was gone the general dropped these expres- 
sions : As a conqueror ISTapoleon has made every con- 
cession to Spain that that coimtry could require firom him, 
and we ought to prepare to receive Ling Ferdinand.” He 
has not reported to me the arrivai of the Duque, and what 
is still more extraordinary, for which I shall call him to 
accoimt, he has not sent me a letter in cipher recently 
intercepted, he knowing that we possess the means of 
deciphering them ail. 

VOL. IH. Y 
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“ I suspect that the same opinion about tlie pence prevail** 
among the Spanish military here- The^’ htx\c all some 
notion of nhat has occurred, but not a word has any one of 
them said to any one of us; and I ha\c repeated intelli- 
gence and waniing from the French of some act of treachery 
meditated by tlic Spaniards. The police here have this 
day apprized me that several Spaniards have been sent in 
from Bayonne for the pmpo*5c of circulating reports regard- 
ing peace, and against us, all of which will be well received 
on this frontier," 

The treaty between the French emperor and Ferdinand 
had been already signed, and San Carlos was commissioned 
by Napoleon to obtain its ratification from tlie regency ; 
while, by Ferdinand, he was instructed to ascertain the 
true feeling of the' Cortes and goxernment, and, if well- 
afiected, they were to be requested to confirm the treaty, 
with a secret intimation that Ferdinand, once released, 
was quite ready wlicn required to riolatc its condition^ 
and continue the war. The regency, therefore, wore 
merely asked to temporize — and England, it was asserted, 
would freely accede to a suspension of hostilities on the 
part of Spain, aware of the secret reasons for which this 
pretended rc-estabhsbnient of amicable relations was re- 
sorted to. The goi eminent, however, contented them- 
selics with expressing great pleasure at learning that the 
health of their well-beloied monarch was so excellent, but 
firmly refused to ratify any treaty executed by Ferdinand 
while in captwity, and consequently; ns they orgued, under 
restraint. 

Till** unexpected check, added to the del.iy occasioned by 
the removal of the Cortes from Cadi?, to Madrid, was mo>t 
annoying to Napoleon, who was urgent for the completion 
of a treaty winch wouldcnablo him to remove Ins troops 
promptly from the Peninsula — and several influentiilSpanish 
prisoners were liberated by the tmperor, in the liopc tliat 
thev might prove instrumental in hurrying the convention to 
a efo't'. Ofthese, Palvfnv was ^elccud as tin. fittest jars ri 
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lo proceed to the regency — and he accordingly passed into 
Catalonia armed ndtli a duplicate of the commission already 
given to San Carlos, and with private instructions for the 
English ambassador at Madrid. 

To this second envoy, the reply of the regency was a 
mere reference to their former answer — adding “ that an 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary had now been 
named, on his Majesty’s part, for a congress in which the 
allies were about to give peace to Europe. In that congress, 
they said, the treaty would be concluded ; and it would be 
ratified not by the regency, but by his Majesty himself, in 
his omi royal palace of Madrid, whither he would be re- 
stored to occupy, in the most absolute libert}'’, a throne 
rendered illustrious by the heroic sacrifices of the Spaniards, 
and by his own sublime virtues. And they expressed their 
satisfaction in the thought that they should soon deliver up 
to his Majest}^ the authority wherendth they were intrusted, 
— a charge of such weight that it could rest only upon the 
robust shoulders of a monarch who, by re-establishing the 
Cortes, had restored to freedom an enslaved people, and 
driven the ferocious monster, Despotism, from the throne 
of Spain.” 

This declaration was in no wise agreeable to the king. 
Five years exile had wrought no change in either his prin- 
ciples or opinions ; and he was as cold to cveiy honourable 
impulse and as despotic in every feeling, as when he had 
abandoned his capital, and offered himself a willing victim 
to Napoleon, Nor was the manner in which, if liberated, 
the regency and Cortes had declared themselves ready to 
receive him, calculated to smooth away the liberal senti- 
ments to which the government had given expression. 
Ferdinand was not to be considered /ree, until, and in the 
bosom of the Cortes, he had sworn to maintain the con- 
stitution ; he was to be attended by no armed force ; he 
should be accompanied by no foreigner — not even a menial 
servant — nor by any Spaniard who had held office under 
the intruder. The very route by which he was to travel 

Y 2 
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had been presenbed— and it was suggested, tint two mem- 
bers of the Cortes should accompany lum in his coach — a 
sad invasion upon Spanish etiquette 

Eut the time uhen Ferdinand's liberation might have 
caused a senous con\uIsion, was allowed to slip away. Tlie 
secret conferences atVahncaj were betrayed by persons in 
Napoleon’s confidence, and the restontion of the Spanish 
monarch, which in December might have wrought much 
mischief, was delated until the following jrarcli, when the 
struggle had mtuall^ ended "While the treaty was still 
m progress, Lord Wellington, throwing overboard the 
previous annoyances he had experienced from the regenc), 
corroborated the grounds upon which they repudiated the 
convention to which their weak and worthless king had 
made himself a party. He rejected the proposed annuity to 
Charles I'V.* as being far bejond the circumstances of the 
state— and denounced, as utterly inadmissible, a proposal 
to secure the properties and pensions of those Spaniards 
who had attached themselves to Joseph Bonaparte, ns well 
as that condition which stipulated that the Pcmnsula should 
ho evacuated by the armies of Great Britain 

"Wliilo these negotiations vverc unsatisfactorily progress- 
ing, and It was still a doubtful matter whether the Congress 
of Chatillon might not effect a peace, to which the Lm- 
peror of Russia had given an unwilling con«:cnt, an event 
occurred as important in apolitical view, as it vias at that 
moment, embarrassing to the allied general In writing to 
Colonel Bunbury, Lord Wellington thus notices the 
occurrence — - 

*‘TlieDuc d Angoultmc arrived here yesterday morning, 
and I have prevailed upon him to remain with Ins feigned 
title of Comte do Pradcl I ahall be obliged to y on if y on 
will inform Lord Bathurst of the manner in winch I became 
informed of hia arrival, and the circumstances attending it , 
and that I did not receive Ins lord'ihip's letters of the iSlh 
ult till after my return to Fassages on the 2<3. If I had, 

* Tblrty m 11 otn 
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I sliould probably have made some effort to induce the 
Comte de Pradel to remain at St. Sebastian for a few days 
at least. But as it was, I received at eleven at night a 
letter from the Comte from Oyarzun, expressing his regret 
at not being able to arrive at St. Jean de Luz on that 
night, and his intention to be here in the morning ; and I 
had an interview with him at Urragne, in which I prevailed 
upon him to continue incognito till circumstances should 
change. These circumstances will account to the • cabinet 
for his being here ; and I shall be very much obliged to 
you if you will explain to them that, our troops being in 
fact cantoned in every village within the range that we 
occupy, it was not possible for the Comte de Pradel to come 
here at all without coming to the British army.” 

It was at 'this momentous period that Alexander had 
authorized his plenipotentiary to accede to the conditions 
offered by the allied sovereigns to the French emperor. 
Peace therefore might have been considered as almost a 
political certainty. But the hand of fate was on Napoleon 
— ^fortune smiled faintly on his arms at Champaubert — that 
feeble gleam of success obliterated the memory of terrible 
disasters; and with a rashness bordering on insanity, he 
rejected the liberal terms offered by his conquerors, and 
sealed his ruin! 

To the soldier, winter is generally a season of repose — 
but it brought none to Lord Wellington. While Ferdi- 
nand and Napoleon were, as they believed, in secret cor- 
respondence, and a royalist movement in the south of 
France was in active organization, the allied sovereigns on 
the 1st of January had crossed the Rhine — ^with them the 
Rubicon — determined thatFrance should be again restricted 
to her natural boundaries, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the 
Rhine. To maintain his position in “ the sacred soil” was 
therefore, with Lord Wellington a paramount consideration, 
but, from many untoward occurrences, a very doubtful one. 
He had reason to apprehend that Suchet would imme- 
diately unite his army with Soult’s. He had been warned 
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that on the Spaniards no reliance should be placed Then 
outrages were terrible, and nothing could repress them * 
Trom their civil autlioiities the grossest insults were daily 
offered , and the most m^erablc subterfuges were resorted 
to by these degraded functionaries^ to secretly annoy one 
whom they dared not openly oppose. In a letter to his 
brother, -j- Lord Wellington mentions one of the many 
annoyances he Ind to complain of — 

That which I appiehended when I addressed you last 
has occurred the Xc/ePo/iiico of the province of Guipuscoa 
has placed under quarantine in the poits of that province 
all vessels coming from Santander, without giving me the 
slightest intimation that he intended to do so, or had done 
so, and the first intimation I rcceued of the act was the 
enclosed copy of a letter written by the Alcalde of Tuen- 
teirabia to a Portuguese officer commanding a depot at 
Aiidavo, desiring him to give no assistance to an English 
vesseliohich at that time about to be cast awag, and 
was aftericards wreched tn the Btdassoa, as she had corao 
from Santander, where there were appearances of the jellow 
fever * ' ’ 

At the time when this malignant attempt was made, which 
would not only disturb the communications by which the 
liberating army maintained its position on the frontiei 
It had cleared of invaders, but must ha>e fearfully added 
to the miseij of the thousands suffering from wounds 
and sichness contracted in the peninsular defence, there 
existed no cases which could warrant the pretext of 
contagion being made an apology for driving the sick and 
wounded from hospitals, constructed in England, and 
maintained at her sole c'cpensc 

• “I have (lone everything in my power, by sevcrily and fair mean* 
hitherto without success , and every question w taVen up as one of nslional 
honour The truth is the ofliccrs will not il scjphoc their troops anl the 
generals will not give then selves any trouble about the matter and rati er 
encourage in li«cij line — Ltlirr to STartlalJl rtt/or i 7, 1811 

+ Rightllon llcnn VV cllcslo, dated *51 Jean dc L«a, 1 Mh Januarv 1511 
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Indeed, tlie whole conduct, past and present, ■ of the 
Xefe Politico of Guipuscoa was in perfect keeping. The 
heroism of an Anglo-Portuguese division with a body of 
British volunteers, had recovered the strongest fortress in 
Spain ; and in return, the victors were accused of firing the 
city designedly, and that too, from malicious feelings towards 
its unfortunate inhabitants. Lord Wellington liad already 
demolished this audacious falsehood, — and what were the 
next acts of the provincial functionary ? Failing to expel 
the maimed and dying from their wretched dwellings, he 
resorted to an expedient even more diabolical — to cut ofl’ 
all intercourse between them and their fellow-men ; and 
by adding privations to bodily sufiering, lessen their 
chances of recovery. Nor were the sick and wounded to 
be the only sufferers. By placing Santander under qua- 
rantine, Lord Wellington would have been deprived of the 
only harbour on which he could depend for his supplies 
from England ; and the army who had fought for and 
established the deliverance of Spain, must have retired 
for sheer want of subsistence, from the advanced position 
which, by a dozen sanguinary combats, they had reached. 
With the uncompromising spirit which repressed Spanish 
insubordination in the field. Lord Wellington intimated 
that civic intrigue should not be permitted to add to the 
sufferings of his sick men, or paralyze the exertions of his 
effectives ; and the following communication to the Junta 
de Sanidad”* sufficiently expressed Ms opinions and his 
intentions : — 

In the recent instance of placing the British hospitals 
under quarantine, that is to say, not only those sick of the 
supposed epidemic disease, but those sick of other diseases: 
the wounded, those recovering from their wounds and sick- 
ness, those not sick at all ; such as the officers of the medical 
depaitment, and the military officers superin ten dinn 
hospital, and all the British attendants upon it : I amr.frr.ia 


Spanisli Board ofEcLlih.. 
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tint both the Junta de Samdad, and the authorities of the 
town, have not been so considerate as they ought to have 
been, either towards the unfortunate objects of the measure 
they adopted, or of the interests of their country In jour 
letter of the 14th you state that the Commandant of the 
British hospitals, and the gentlemen of the British medicil 
department, concurred with you in the measures which you 
adopted They have certainly deceiied me most grossly, if 
there was such a concurrence of opinion , and I enclose 3 ou 
the copy of a paper transmitted to me by those gentlemen 
of the same dateavith jour letter, from which it appears 
that the British and Portuguese medical gentlemen thought 
so lightly of the disorder which had induced you to put the 
British hospitals under quarantine m so extraordinary a 
manner, that they were about to send the conaalescents to 
join their regiments in the army 

" But supposing that the danger of infectious disease, and 
not extreme sensibility to the inconvenience of having tlie 
hospital at Santander, and the desire to remove it, was the 
cause of jout recent measure of putting the whole British 
hospital in quarantine, it cannot afford a ground for the 
desire winch jou have expressed, that I should no longer 
mahe use of the harbour of Santander, either by sending 
there sich soldiers, or soldiers in health, or effects 

“ I beg to observe to you that the harbour of Santander 
belongs to the Spanish nation, and not to any particular set 
of individuals of that nation The British army are serving 
the Spanish nation, and the soldiers and effects brought fo 
Santandei, whether for the service of the Spanish, the 
British, or the Portuguese army, are for the service of the 
nation , and till the government shall desire that I shall 
refrain from using the port of Santander, I hope the town 
xcill forgive me for thus declariiiff that J fliall useit as long 
as it shall be convenient to the ecreice of the cause 
“ It IS probable that the measure which the town of San- 
tander have adopted of declaring the British hospitals in 
quarantine, unnecessanU, as appears from the enclosed 
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paper, and indeed from your own letter, followed as it lias 
been by orders to the different ports on the coast from the 
Xefe Politico of Guipuscoa, to place all ships in quarantine 
coming from Santander, will have the effect of putting the 
whole of the northern coast of .Spain and the army in 
quarantine, in respect to the rest of the world. If it has 
not that effect, it certainly will have the effect of obliging 
the army to fall back from the position which it now occu- 
pies towards countries in the interior of Spain capable of 
maintaining it. 

“ The measure adopted by the town of Santander, and its 
consequences, have cut off the communication between the 
army and its magazines, certainly without necessity ; and it 
cannot be expected that the army will maintain its position 
if, notwithstanding the plenty that has been provided for 
it, it should starve.”"^ 

In the meantime the crisis of the war was hastening on. 
That deep and deadly hostility, which both his conquests 
and aggressions had excited in the breasts of the allied 
monarchs towards Napoleon, became every day more 
apparent — and there were not wanting indications at home, 
proving that in France, an extensive disaffection towards the 
existing government prevailed. In the greater towns, the 
ruin of commerce had produced a rooted discontent — and 
in the mountain districts, the conscription was detested. 
The long-concealed feelings in favour of the exiled line, 
again were resuscitated in the south ; and those who were 
friendly to a Bourbon restoration secretly, and steadily 
increased. Lord Wellington’s position within “ the sacred 
soil,” had also assumed a firmness that foreboded the most 
ruinous results ; for his presence was now treated by the 
population with an indifference that evinced a declining 
regard for the emperor, and proved that the allies were 
neither feared nor disliked in that country which they had 
invaded. 

* Dated St. Jean de Luz, 22d January, 1814. 
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Willie such was tlie political aspect of Trench aflairs, 
in England, partj clamour had subsided, and recent 
events silenced the ■virulent opposition to winch the war- 
supporters had been hitherto exposed. Britain, in the 
meantime, was making tremendous efTorts , her subsidies 
\Yere distributed over the continent with unsparing libe- 
rality, and her exertions to bring the long-doubtful contest 
to a triumphant termination, were more energetically than 
judiciously directed It seems strange that the most im- 
portant quartei — that — where the tide of victory had first 
turned — had subsequently lolled on — and, as it might be now 
expected, at last would terminate m a glorious consumma- 
tion — that Us importance was overlooked, and men and 
money were, at this momentous crisis, wasted in idle and 
unprofitable operations Soult was daily gaining strength 
— conscripts were forwarded in every direction to swell tlic 
ranks opposed to the allied general — and Snehet, with the 
flower of the Catalonian army» was under orders to co- 
operate. 

It was therefore, a great misapplication of military means, 
to send an army under Sir Thomas Graham, to encourage a 
Dutch insurrection, instead of reinforcing "WelUngton with 
every soldier that England could have spared. The position 
of the allies in the south of France was politically imposing, 
but, in other points of view, it was one of danger and diHi- 
culty. On every side. Lord Wellington’s operations were 
interrupted by rivers, and ciamped by fortresses A powerful 
army under a most able and enterprising captain, was 
stiongly posted in front and flank His depots, Ins supplies, 
and his hospitals, — all vvcie dependent upon chances — the 
former upon winds and waves- — the latter on a reliance still 
less secure — Spanish integrity and gratitude On every 
paltry potentate, having neither means nor wish to repay 
the boon by good service in the common cause, money and 
supplies were recklessly exhausted — while those glorious 
soldiers w)io liad crossed the Pyrentc^, were starving for 
want of clothing ami gicat coils, and Loid Wclhuglon’'v 
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clicst was literally left witliout n guinea.'' Writing, 
in December, to Earl Bathurst, he thus notices his po- 
verty : — 

“ We are overwhelmed with dcbt.s, and I can scarcely 
stir oiit of my house on account of the piiBlic creditors 
waiting to demand payment of what is due to tliem. 
Some of the muleteers are iiLumfy-six monl/is hi arrears ; 
and only yesterday I was obliged to give them bills upon 
the Treasmy for a part of their demands, or lose tlieir 
services ; which bills they will, I laiow. sell at a depre- 
ciated rate of exchange to the sharks who arc wailing at 
Passages, and in this town, to take advantage of the juiblic 
distresses. I have reason to suspect that they became tlius 
clamorous at the instigation of British merchants.” 

Nor in the following month did his finances appear more 
flourishing. On the 27th of January lie states, that the 
money for the Spanish army was still at Coruna, as well as 
150,000 dollars from Lisbon. “ We are short 1 8,000/. for tlic 
last month’s pay to the troops, and there is notu shilling in any 
of the military chests. We are just as bad as the Spaniards. 
1 yesterday wanted to send off a courier to General IF. 
Clinton in Catalonia, and the money for his cxjionses toas 
horroived from those ivho happened to have adittle to lend." 

* “ The genera] clotliing of the Spanish troops and tlie great coats of tlie 
British soldiers for 1813, were not ready in January ISll, because the inferior 
departments could not comprehend that the opening of new scenes of exertion 
retjuired new means, and the soldiers had to brave the winter half naked, first 
on the snowy mountains, then in the more chilling damps of the low countrj- 
about Bayonne. The clothing of the British soldiers for 1 Sid' should have 
arrived in the end of 1813, when the army, lying inactive near the coast by 
reason of the bad weather, could have received and fitted it without diflicult}'. 
It did not however arrive until the troops were in progress towards the interior 
of France; wherefore, there being no means of transporting it by land, many 
of the best regiments were obliged to return to the coast to receive it, and the 
army, as we shall find, had to fight a critical battle without them.” — Napier. 
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In the meantime, Lord Wellington liad delcrmincd to 
recommence Ins operations so soon ns the weather would 
permit Ins troops to mo\e. After his last defeat in De- 
cember, Marshal SouU had established tlic centre of his 
army on the right of the Adour,* reaching to Port do Lanne. 
His left extended along the right bank of the Bidousc to 
St. Palais, on the left of which place two cavalry diNiMons 
were posted, while St. Jean Picd dc Port was strongly 
garrisoned, partly by regular troops, and partly by national 
guards. The right wing, under Reillc, occupied tlic 

* The Adoiir into the Gsre, is a name common to many ilrerm In the 
I’^Tenccs, both simply meaning »«Ur in aomc of tboic primeiai lanfruayr*. 
the remains of which are still wilely presenred Sn the appelUtiona cf rUrts 
and mountains Tlic crealer and noted stream, Into which lie ot’'eri arc 
TCCriTed, has ita sourcci In the cousty of Ri^'orre, under the rtes du ^tldl ard 
d Lipade, two of the highest mountains In the chs nt it passes by Campan. 
IhgnJrei.Montgaillsrd, aodTarbes, and hcgios to bensTlgslleBesr OrenaV, 
a snnll town In the little coupty cf Marsanj Varm- been Jo led by the P'ote 
on lU right below Tattas, it Indices to tie south west from its junction panes 
Acqs, and then holds an almost southerly course to meet the (Jate it I’ao. 
which brings with its own wa'crs those of the Care d Oleron, In’o which the 
Gare do Mm’eoa hai Iwcn r*<«ieed Th* .hJour ii then jdned by the 
BiJouse, and IsHly I y ^^rp 
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entrenched camp at Bayonne ; Drouct commanded on the 
Adour, Clausel on the Bidousc, and Harispc at Si. Jean 
Pied de Port. 

In that interval of inaction which the severity of the 
weather rendered unavoidable, Soiilt had received large 
reinforcements; and the strength and composition of tlie 
army of the south was considered so formidable by Napo- 
leon, as to warrant his removing two divisions of infantry, 
Treillard’s cavalry, and several batteries, to enable him the 
better to withstand the threatened march of the allied 
monarchs on the capital. Towards the end of December, 
some slight affairs occurred on the Joyeuse and L’Arran, 
“ ending, as those attacks usually do, by both parties re- 
maining in the possession of the ground they had before 
held, with little loss on either side.”- The weather still 
continued wet and stormy ; the rivers were full — the roads 
impracticable — and while it was impossible for Lord Wel- 
lington to move, his opponent cmjdoycd himself in securing, 
by artificial defences, a country whose natural strength was 
remarkable. Protected on his right flank by the entrenched 
camp and fortress of Bajmnne, and on his left b}* St.' Jean 
Pied de Port, the Prcnch marshal secured the bridges at 
Guiche, Bidache, and Came, by iUes-do-pont. In the rear, 
was the fortress of Navarreins on the Gave d’Oleron ; and, 
still more retired, Hastingues and Oj'ergave on the Gave 
de Pan, were placed in a condition of defence. Peyrehorade 
was also fortified — while in the rear of all, Dax was care- 
fully entrenched, and made the grand depot for the army. 

The position occupied by Soult’s array was in every 
respect well chosen, wdiether for aggression or defence. 
His wings were well advanced ; but their respective flanks 
were safely rested, and each upon a fortress ; while, in the 
centre, the command of the Adour and Gave de Pau 
enabled the Prench marshal to concentrate there in force, 
thus giving him a mass of troops in hand, ready for an 
offensive movement when any opportunity might occur ; 

Letter to Earl Bathurst, St. Jean de Luz, 30th January, 1813. 
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whOc from his lateral communications, he could repel a 
flank attack with celerity and eficct. 

That the Trench marshal should have remained on the 
defensive, or at least until Suchet joined him from Catalonia, 
was undoubtedly the best couree he could have adopted. 
The blockade of Bayonne would necessarily require a large 
detacbment from the allied army^^and to the remainder, 
Soult was still numerically equal.f Hence, had the allied 
general endeavoured to force the l?rcnch centre, he 
would have had the bulk of Soult's army, everywhere 
entrenched, to overcome; while, if he ventured a flank 
movement, his own communications with St. Jean do Luz 
must have been seriously endangered. 

These considerations induced Lord ‘Wellington to threaten 
the right of the French army on the Adour, while, by one 
of his own bold and admirable oflbrts, he should force their 
left from the base of the Pyrenees, and thus compromise 
the security of the wliole position, and cause Bayonne to 
be left to its fate. The weather had for a time cleared-— 
both sides seemed weary of inaclion— -some partial afiairs 
showed that the rival generals were anxious to renew 
hostilities — and the initial movements of this — the last 
campaign of the peninsular army — were thus detailed to Earl 
Bathurst ;f — 

The enemy collected .a considerable force on the Gave 
d'Olcron in the beginningof thcwcok; and on theb’d instant, 
drove in the cavalrj' pickets between tlie Joycuse andlhdouse 

• Ilcsiilej ihe three dirUtons withdrawn by Napoleon," two thouiaml of the 
best soldiers were also selected to join the imperial {boards, »nd a 11 the pem. 
d’amics were sent to the interior. The tot J number of old soMiers left did 
not, including the diriilon of General Paris, eiccrd furty ihcimnd, cicluiltte 
of the garrison of ISa^onne and otherposti, aad the conscripts. » » • • 

IlIjrenj.srVable aUo, as showing bow easn/rr.iHtirj'Opcratiom initletiTv<(fd 
bj diiUr.t operations, that SouU oipe'cfeJ and dreaded at this tuns the di ieert 
of a great Knglish army upon the ecast of I.a Vcr.J- Jjd the rcto by Intelli- 
gence of an tipcdillon preparing In England, u.uh. Sir Tlicmis CifaHa-n. 
really fa aM the riufe’i reroh "-..Wy/er. 

} Half J .‘!t. dean dc L«r, ?’.!» Jari.4Ti, Ibll. 
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piverSj and attacked tlie post of Major-General Buchan s 
Portuguese brigade on the Joyeuse near La Bastide^ and 
those of the 3d division in Bonloc. They turned the right 
of Major-General Buchan’s brigade on the height of La 
Coste^ and obliged him to retire towards Briscous, and 
they established two divisions of infantry on the height and 
in LaBastide, with the remainder of the army on the Bidouse 
and the Gave. 

“ Our centre and right were immediately concentrated 
and prepared to move ; and, having reconnoitred the enemy 
on the 4th, I intended to have attacked them on the 5th, 
but was obliged to defer the attack till the 6th, owing to the 
badness of the weather and the swelling of the rivulets. 
The attack was made on that day by the 3d and 4th divi- 
sions, under the command of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Pic ton and Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Cole, supported by 
Major-General Buchan’s Portuguese brigade of General 
Le Cor’s division, and the cavalry, under the command of 
Major-General Pane ; and the enemy were forthwith dis- 
lodged without loss on our side ; and our posts replaced 
where they had been. 

“ I then ordered the troops to return to their cantonments, 
as the weather has again rendered all operations impossible 
for the moment; and the roads are in such a state, that it 
has become scarcely practicable to support the troops at the 
distance they now are from the sea coast. 

‘‘ The enemy have considerably reduced their force in 
Bayonne, with which- place they keep their communication 
by a weak line along the right of the Adour. I entertain 
but little doubt that I could obtain possession of the in- 
trenched camp at Bayonne ; but it is so near the works of 
the town, that I doubt my being able to hold it, unless I 
should lay siege to the town ; for which operation, in the 
existing state of the weather, I am not prepared. 

“ In the meantune, the enemy have, for the third time 
since the battle oi Vitoria, received very larffe reinforce- 
ments.” 
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The ^\eatller for a month kept the contending armies m 
their respectne cantonments, but frost came on upon the 
8th of Februai^, and in i few dajs the roads were rendered 
hard enough to allow operations to recommeneb Marshal 
Soult made an inefTectivc attempt to relieve Jaca, wluch 
was reduced to the last extremity, while Lord Wellington, 
bent upon passing the Adour below Bayonne,* designed fo 
mask his principal operation, by threatening the Trench 
kft mth Hill’s corps, and holding the centre in check a\ith 
that under Marshal Beresford Accordingly, on the 12th 
and 13th, the allied right avingwas concentrated around 
Hasparen and Urcurray , and the opening of a grand series 
of operations was thus detailed to Earl Bathurst, in a 
despatch from St Jean de Luz, dated 20th Tebruarj, 
1811 — 

In conformity with the intention which I communicated 
to your Lordship in my last despatch, I moacd Uio riglit of 
the arm^, under Lieut -General Sir Bowland Ilill, on the 
Mth He drove m the enemy’s pickets on thoJo^cuso 
nver, and attacked their position at Ilcllctle, from which 
he obliged General Ilarispe to retire w itli some loss tow ards 
St iMartiii I made the detachment of General iVfinas 
troops m the \allej of Baztan advance on the same da^ 
upon Bajgorr) and Bidarrj , and the direct communication 
of the enemy will; St Jean Tied de Tort being cut off by 
Lieut -General Sir Howland IIiU s success at Iltllettc, th it 
fort Ins been blockaded by the Spanish troops nboie- 
mentioned 

** On the following morning (the 15th), the troops under 
Lieut General Sir Rowland Hill contmiicd the pursuit of 
the cnem\, who had retired to n strong position m front of 

• It would ifcm that tinccrU n If he aheuU be ille to firee t e 
of the tfljutary n tn w th h » r « tnleidfd If I la Ir Jjfe ws« I ifpl / 
thrown tipuihhsi mt a o^xra on? enthit «t!e #t.I tfcut tam t' e Cut* t/ 
l 3 erfsht banliof lie \tlenrj • C-e e n r,t on Lr w! 'eh ! Ii iw My cf 
namher* wou’d Ure U»t ■?» ltd I at to « I« Du ud the Tcrt c. Ia dr» 
anl cjt SouUo"Tre*nD3r' nt — htf/re 
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Garris ; where General Harispe was joined by General 
Paris’s division, which had been recalled from the march it 
had commenced for the interior of Prance ; and by other 
troops from the enemy’s centre. 

“ General Morillo’s Spanish division, after driving in the 
enemy’s advanced posts, was ordered to move towards 
St. Palais, by a ridge parallel to that on which was the 
enemy’s position, in order to turn their loft, and cut off their 
•'ttreat by that road ; while the 2d division, under Lieut.- 
General Sir William Stewart, should attack in front. Those 
troops made a most gallant attack upon the enemy’s position, 
which was remarkably strong, but which was carried without 
very considerable loss. Much of the day had elapsed before 
the attack could be commenced ; and the action lasted till 
after dark, the enemy having made repeated attempts to 
regain the position, particularly in two attacks, which were 
most gallantly received and repulsed by the 39th regiment, 
under the command of the Hon. Colonel O’Callaghan, 
in Major-General Pringle’s brigade. The Major-General, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Bruce of the 39th, were unfortunately 
, wounded. We took 10 officers and about 200 prisoners. 

“ The right of the centre of the army made a correspond- 
ing movement with the right on these days ; and our posts 
were on the Bidouse river on the evening of the 15th. 

“ The enemy retired across the river at St. Palais, in the 
night, destroying the bridges ; which, however, were re- 
paired, so that the troops under Lieut.-General Sir Row- 
land Hill crossed on the 16th; and on the 17th the enemy 
were driven across the Gave de Mauleon, &c. They at- 
tempted to destroy the bridge at Arriverete, but they had 
not time to complete its destruction ; and a ford having been 
discovered above the bridge, the 92d regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Cameron, supported by the fire of 
Captain Bean’s troop of horse artillery, crossed the ford, 
and made a most gallant attack upon two battalions of 
French infantry posted in the village, from which the latter 
were driven with considerable loss. The enemy retired in 
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the riljiht across the Gave d'Olcron, and tool; tip a sire*’ • 
position in tJie nc!;;hhourhood of Sativeferre, in v^hkh thev 
tverc joined bv otlicr troop*. 

“On the ISth our po*ts were established on the Gate 
d’OIcron, and measures are in preparation to enable JJruf.- 
Gcncral Sir llottland Hill to cros.* tliat river ns Kon m the 
pontoon train shall arrirc, 

“ In all the actions winch I liavc alxtve detailed to serif 
T>ordship, the troops liave conducted t!}e/n«i!r<'* n rntrLth^ 
wcll^* and I had great satisfaction in oloervin? the 
conduct of those under General Morillo, in the sttark < f 
Hcllctte,on the 1 Itli, and in driving in lire tn-n j* ctlttanrcd 
posts in front of ilicir position at Garris, on the li-'th. 

“ Since t!ie 1 Jth the cnemv hate consitlerablj wraVen-d 
their force in Ilayonnc ; and they hate ssithdfavsn frem e 
ri^’hl of tlio Adouf atwvc the tnstn. 'ilieir tthol** 
appear* collected on the Gave; and l!irr ulill foil ih'-it 
bridge at IVyrehorsde. 

“ 1 Tttume<l fmm IJeut.-Grr.cral Sir Itonhe! lIiMV 
corps yestenlay, in order to pat in nsotJen li e hft » f tJ 
army, sthUh I was In hojys 1 should I ave Wen alV to ! Jsr 
jn*sed crrosi th.e .\dour Whnr J}ate*r«e j for «hleh 
tion a bridge |Jis Wcti prcp5re<l by the rf iK '- 1 ssy. 

** Tl'.e sTca'Jirr is “o unfssunrab’r, howrn r, ihu It it i"?* 
jK«sndc to attempt this <ip<f4t!''n at t}>e prrt-ttt r - ' <et ; 
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and I therefore return to Sir Rowland Hill’s corps to-morrow 
morning, in order to superintend the further operations in 
that quarter ; and Heave to Lieut.- General Sir John Hope 
to cross the Adour whenever the weather will permit. 

“ I have received no intelligence from Catalonia since I 
addressed your Lordship last ; but I have this day received 
a report from the Governor of .Pamplona, stating that the 
fort of Jaca had surrendered to General Mina by capitu- 
lation on the 17th instant. I am not acquainted with the 
particulars of this event ; but I know that the place con- 
tained 84f pieces of brass cannon.” 

The combat at Garris was obstinately maintained ; 
Harispe being anxious to hold his position in advance of 
the Bidouse, while Lord Wellington was equally deter- 
mined to force that river before Soult could strengthen its 
defences. The brunt of the action fell upon Pringle’s 
brigade. Evening had set in. The French were in force 
upon a bold hill in front — and Lord Wellington briefly 
intimated that “ it must be carried before dark.” 

That order was gallantly obeyed. The ^9th, headed by 
Colonel O’ Callaghan, and led by General Pringle, plunged 
into a wooded ravine that wound to the crest of the 
mountain, and on which 4,000 Frenchmen were embattled. 
The 28th regiment followed closely in support — and the 
wild cheering of both, apprized Harispe that the storm of 
war was coming. The 29th gained the height, wheeled 
into line, and prepared to sweep the mountain of the 
enemy — while they, perceiving with surprise the inferior 
numbers of their assailants, charged resolutely back, and 
unchecked by the volley which received them, came 
boldl}’’ forward with the bayonet. Twice they tried that 
formidable weapon, and twice they experienced its deadly 
eifect when wielded by a British arm. O’Callaghan fought 
at the head of his regiment, received tw'o wounds, and on 
each occasion laid his opponent dead. Seeing that his 
centre was threatened by the Portuguese, and the Spaniards 
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were moYin;» to col ofT liis rcircat* Ilsrit^'c t!ccKnM « 
niTthcr conlMt, ant! cTwfnjj the I!;t! )u<c, broke l! e brj't!^, 
and firourec! br darkT.e«% end the hr.irv rr^rchin;?^ of Mo- 
rino’s corp<, he ^tieccedcd in paininjj St. Palal*. 

S'oult, on hearing lluil lus left «a« tliin scnoualr rrtUn* 
pered, marched rajntllv on S.'vurctcTTc, leaving a itrong 
force to hold the bridge nl IVvichorade, white 111“ ntlied 
jvo?t» were in the meantime rstablidml on tl-r left of tt.e 
Gave tVOIcTon, from Sauveterre to it9 jmetien with tt.r 
Gaar dr Pan, Ix)nl ^VcUinptcn*« bold and brillitet cj'-*- 
ralion' now followed each other m quick snrervdfr'^, an! 
he tliU' continual to pi\c tljclr ptncral detail to Ilul 
Ihilmni :• — 

*‘'ri e rr.OTcmenit of i!ie fl.:hl of tlic arm/f width 1 d*» 
tailed to )oi!f Ix7rd'hip in mr Jttt de»|iatcti, were iatrn*“sl 
to diieil the encnij^** «ttrnti<‘n from th" ;‘rTpjrath n at St. 
Jean dr I.ue and I'iii'ge* fur th'* t of th" ,\d «.r 
below Ilitorne, and to jn hice tlir enerr.v to r *we !.•» f rcr- 
to Id* left, in whictj <'l»ject» the* iUfCfcd“t! j l^t 

Mjvjn mr rriurn to Si. drsn de l.nr, on tl.^ Ifnh, I f>u* ! 
ih" weather tsnfrXoutaVr at i"* an 1 n im'erta* ?, tl it 
1 d<'temdned to puih f> rv«s?d to* i j'vratl ni ro - t •’ t, 

tuftniti 1*41 ihnp itjit I b’d »tiJl 11.“ Gate ir(h-rv»“, 1**“ 

{latL* d<“ I'au, end the Ado .r to | ‘* 1 . 
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the Gave d’Oleron at Yillenave, with the light, 2d, and 
Portuguese divisions, under the command of Major-General 
Baron Charles Alten, Lieut.-General Sir William Stewart, 
and Mariscal de Campo Le Cor; while Lieut.-General 
Sir -Henry Clinton passed with the 6th division between 
MontfortandLaas ; and Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton 
made demonstrations, with the 3d division, of an intention 
to attack the enemy’s position at the bridge of Sauveterre, 
which induced the enemy to blow up the bridge. 

“ Mariscal de Campo Don Pablo Morillo drove in the 
enemy’s posts near Navarreins, and blockaded that place. 

“ Field Marshal Sir William Beresford likewise, who, since 
the movement of Sir Howland Hill on the l^th and 15th, 
had remained with the 4th and 7 th divisions, and Colonel 
Vivian’s brigade, in observation on the Lower Bidouse, 
attacked the enemy on the 23d in their fortified posts at 
Hastiiigues and Oeyregave, on the left of the Gave de Pau, 
and obliged them to retire within the tete-de-pont at Peyre- 
horade. 

Immediately after the passage of the Gave d’Oleron was 
effected, Sir Howland Hill and Sir Henry Clinton moved 
towards Orthez and the great road leading from Sauveterre 
to that town ; and the enemy retiredin the night from Sauve- 
terre across the Gave de Pau, and assembled their army 
near Orthez on the 25th, having destroyed all the bridges 
on the river. 


“ The right and right of the centre of the army assembled 
opposite Orthez : Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, with 
Lord Edward Somerset’s brigade of cavalry, and the 8d 
division, under Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton, were near 
the destroyed bridge of Berenx ; and Field-Marshal Sir 
William Beresford, with the 4th and 7th divisions, under 
Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Cole and Major-General Walker, 
^d Colonel Vivian s brigade, towards the junction of the 
Gave de Pau with the Gave d’Oleron. 


he troops opposed to the marshal having moved on 
t e 25tli, he crossed the Gave de Pau below the junction of 
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the Ga\-e (VOleron on the morning of the ami motctl 
along the high road from IVyrchorade to^vardi Orlhcr> on 
the enemy's right. As he approached, Lieut.-Gcncrnl Sir 
Stapleton Cotton erased uiih the cavalry, and LictU.- 
Gcncral SirTljoinas Pieton with the od dMsion, belou' the 
bridge of Berenx ; and I moved the Cih and light divi<ion^ 
to the same point; and Lieul.>Gcneral SJrJlonland Hill 
occupied the heights opposite Orlhcz and the high roid 
leading to Sameterre. 

*' The Cth and light divisions crossed in the morning of 
the 27th at day-light, and uc found the enemy in a strong 
position near Oriliez, with lus right ou a height on tlic high 
road to Dax,and occup\ii»g the village of St. Bov*, and his 
left on the heights above Orihcz and that tosvn, andopj>o»ing 
llic passage of the riser b) Sir Ross hml Hill. 

“The course of the heights on sshich llic enemy hid phetd 
his army necessarily rclirctl his centre, sshile the sirengih of 
the {sosiliun gave cxtraordiiwry odTantagvs to the ilinV.*. 

*’ I ordered Marshal Sir William Bcrrsfonl to tun» and 
ftllack the enemy's right ssith the lthilisi«ion under I.ieut.» 
General Sir I/nviy Cole, and the 7th division under Major- 
Citneral WnlKcr and Colonel Visian’i brigade of rasalry ; 
sshile Licut.-Gtncril SirThomss Plcton should inose along 
the great road leading from Peynhorade to Orllier, and 
nltnek the heights on sthich the enemy » centre and I'-ft 
with tlie *‘hl and Cth disiiiom under l.imt-firneral 
Sir llfiirY Clinton, sup/xirtrd hvSirStaph'ttin Coltwi, siitJi 
l,^id IUIvs.ardSo:ner><'rs hrigadrofcssalri'. Msj'’ f-Cirerral 
Bsum Charlrt Alien, with tl.'* light ihvtto'n, Irpl t! '' 
itmn'ninifatinn,R:n!w.s*in reimrl* tsstvnth'-»'*t«!T*i!te\4. 

I liVroi**- d’"»irrsl Idrut,*(fc* '■fil Sir Rossli" » Hill to Cf si 
the Gssc, ai i to turn an! ntts^V. tl.** fr-ff”y’s left. 

** Mars’ si Sir B-rvif rs! caTTi'"'* t’ ‘ sirs.'** ef 

St. Bv-' * ssb.h i! t t:h dm*; i.tir l^-r t’ U f I-i-i.t • 

(»cf Msl .''if tv*", *f*ir an i’ ** 1 ' st” f' '*»• i' ' 1 .» 

tl f c; : •} I Bit tl <> j'Ts y ! WM »o t s'fww tl s5 l’ * t? ' j » 
rr t S toattstk tl* 1 - *ht». r i**.’’ ' • ' t‘ ' 
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repeated attempts of Major-General Ross and Brigadier- 
General Yasconcellos’s Portuguese brigade; and it was 
impossible to turn them by the enemy’s right without 
an excessive extension of our line. 

I therefore so far altered the plan of the action as to 
order the immediate advance of the 3d and 6th divisionsj 
and I moved forward Colonel Barnard’s brigade of the 
light division to attack the left of the height on which 
the enemy’s right stood. 

“ This attack, led by the 52d regiment under Lieut.- 
Colonel Colborne, and supported on their right by Major- 
General Brisbane’s and Colonel Keane’s brigades of the 3d 
division, and by simultaneous attacks on the left by Major- 
General Anson’s brigade of the 4th division, and on the 
right by Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton, with the re- 
mainder of the 3d division and the 6th division, under 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Clinton, dislodged the enemy 
from the heights and gave us the victory. 

“ In the meantime, Lieut.-General Sir Rowland Hill 
had forced the passage of the Gave above Orthez, and 
seeing the state of the action he moved immediately, with 
the 2d division of infantry under Lieut.-General Sir William 
Stewart and Major-General Fane’s brigade of cavalry, direct 
for the greq,t road from Orthez to St. Sever, thus keeping 
upon the enemy’s left, 

‘‘ The enemy retired at first in admirable order, taking 
every advantage of the numerous good positions which the 
country afforded him. The losses, however, which he sus- 
tained in the continued attacks of our troops, and the 
danger with which he was threatened by LieUt.-General 
Sir Rowland Hill’s movement, soon accelerated his move- 
ments, and the retreat at last became a flight, and the troops 
were in the utmost confusion. 

“ Lieut.-General Sir Stapleton Cotton took advantage of 
the only opportunity which offered to charge with Major- 
General Lord Edward Somerset’s brigade, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sault de Navailles, where the enemy had been 
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cln\en from tlic liigh roid hy Licut General Sir Ilowhml 
Kill Tlse 7th Jm*wrs dwtin^uisheJ themsdres upon tliw 
occasion, nnd made many pn<oners 

" Vt c continued the pursuit Ull it n*a.« diisl , and I hnltinl 
the nnnj m the neighbourhood of Sault de Xavaillci I 
cannot eslitmtc the extent of the enemy’s Jom, ne hire 
tahen "iix pieces of cnnnon nnd a great nnnp pri«o lers the 
numbers I cannot at present report The whole countn is 
co\crcd b) their dtatl The arm\ wan m the utmost con- 
fusion wlien I last saw it passing the hc»glil'« n'*ar Sitill dc 
Kasailles, nnd mans soldiers had tliroxvn awa\ their arms 
The desertion Ins since been rronionse 

"^\c followed the encmj on the following davtoihn 
place , nnd ^ c this das passe<l the Adour Manhal Sir 
'William Bcre«fortl marched anth the h,.ht dui*ion nnl 
Gemral "N mans brigade tipon Mont dc Mir«an, whirr he 
has taken a \crj lai^e magarme of protisions Leut- 
Genenl Sir Uowland Ildt has moacd uj»on A«rr, an I the 
ndianced poiU of tlie centre arc at Cntt rr' 

“ Tlio enemy arc apparently retiring n|>on Agen ai d I av 
left open the direct roid fmeardt Hurr^eitix 

“ W liilc the opcralioni of which I haxc al ovi piten tl e 
report w< re carry ing on on the right of the »nny, • 
General Sir John Hope, m concert with lUar Adir tjI 
I'f nroH, arailed liimjclf of an opj»orltinita whi h of-rfd c i 
the CTd of 1 chruarj to cro's the \dojr Ivloe 1]-Yd"nc 
end to tale ptnir^i on of botli banl» of t* fitrr at i * 
mouth n e aenrl# ile timd to f)Tm tf e h»t ^ Cf fd r< t 
grt in till the iJlth, w! en th» din*^ilt, and at tl j » ti n < * 
l\\f year dm c*t opcfa«i n of bf»n * tl^m In vrjt 
rtTVe’ed wjih a dc-’-re of j si antn RC i fl ' ’ ifju 1 

« « • • « 
‘‘‘nirfreti Y.e ^‘eemrg tl at tl ^ i <*? > f *" e '-i -d 
ittcr w! fh I i Gere 1 S r H 1 ^ a' I > c 
ra 1 ’ll? 1 r*a V < f jv 'v « 1 ti • c-il it' 

** ^ ' 

CT wl b b 1 » ^ * rir« f n t it rtr » T » C 
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consisted of 600 men of the 2d brigade of guards, under the 
command of Major-General the Hon. E. Stopford, who 
repulsed the enemy immediately. The rocket brigade was 
of great use upon this occasion. 

“ Three of the enemy’s gun boats were destroyed this 
day ; and a frigate lying in the Adour received considerable 
damage from the fire of a battery of 18-pounders, and was 
obliged to go higher up the river to the neighbourhood of 
the bridge. 

'' Lieut.-General Sir John Hope invested the citadel of 
Bayonne on the 25th ; and Lieut.-General Don Manuel 
Ereyre moved forward w'ith the 4th Spanish army in conse- 
quence of directions which I had left for him. 

“ On the 27th, the bridge having been completed, 
Lieut.-General Sir John Hope deemed it expedient to 
invest the citadel of Bayonne more closely than he had 
done before ; and lie attacked the village of St. Etienne, 
which he carried, having taken a gun and some prisoners 
from the enemy ; and his posts are now within 900 yards 
of the outworks of the place. 

“ The result of the operations which I have detiiiled to 
your Lordship is, that Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, and 
Navfirreins, are invested ; and the army, having passed the 
Adour, are in possession of all the great communications 
across that river, after having beaten the enemy, and taken 
their magazines. 

“ I have ordered forward the Spanish troops under 
General Ereyre, and the heavy British cavalry and artillery, 
and the Portuguese artillery. 

“ Your Lordship will have observed with satisfaction the 
able assistance which I have received in these operations 
from Marshal Sir William Beresford, Lieut.-Generals Sir 
Rowdand Hill, Sir John Hope, and Sir Stapleton Cotton; 
and from all the general officers, officers, and troops acting 
under their orders respectively. It is impossible for me 
sufficiently to express my sense of their merits, or of the 
degree in which the country is indebted to their zeal and 
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ability for tlie situation in trhich the army now findi 
itself. 

*‘A11 the troops distinguisbed themselves ; the*hh division, 
under Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Coh, in the attack of St 
Boes, and the subsequent endeavours to cany' the rjf'ht of 
the heights ; the Sd, Gth, and light divisions, under the 
command of Ijietit.-Gencral Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and Major-General Charles Baron Alien, in the 
attack of the enemy’s position on the heights; and these, 
and the 7th division under Major-General Walker, in the 
various operations and attacks on the enemy’s retreat. 

The charge in;ideby the 7th hussars under Lord Edward 
Somerset was highly meritorious. 

** The conduct of the artillery throughout the day deserved 
my highest approbation. 

“ I am likewise much indebted to the Quartermaster- 
General Sir George Murray, and the Adjutant-General 
Sir Edward Pakcnliain, for the assistance I hare received 
from them ; and to Lord Eitzroy Somerset, and the officers 
of my personal staff; and to the Mariscal dc Cninpo Don 
Miguel AJara. 

“ The last accounts which I ha\c received from Catalonia 
arc of the 20lh. The Frcncli commanders of the garrisons 
of Llerida, ^lequinciiza, and Monzon, had been induced to 
evacuate those places by orders sent to them by the Baron 
dc Erolcs in Marsljal Stichct’* cipher, of which he had got 
pos<5cssion. 

“ The troops composing thc^o garrison^, Imping Joined, 
were afterwards surrounded in the pass ^fn^torcH, on their 
march towards the French frontier, by a detachment from 
the 1st Spanisli army, and by a detachment from the Atiglo- 
Sicilian corps. Lieut.-Genera! Copons allowed them to 
capitulate; but 1 have not act received from him any rvjH>rl 
on tins subject, nor do I yet know what is the result. 

“ It was expected in Cat-nlonia that Marshal Suchet 
would immediately evacuate that prorince ; and I lif-irhcrr 
that he is to join .Marsha! SouU, 
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The movement of the right centre to support the ri"ht 
wing of the allies, Ind induced Marshal SouU to bcliere 
that for the present the Adour was secure; but on tlic 
night of the 22d, the Ist dirision marched witli a rochet 
and 18-pounder brigade, skirted the enem/s outposts un- 
challenged, and at day-break reached the sand-hills, extend- 
ing between Biarits and the mouth of tlie Adour. 

A flotilla of chasse-maries had been collected at Socoa 
and Passages ; and their arrival in the Adour was intended 
for the morning of the 23d, but the winds were boisterous 
and adverse, and consequently. Admiral Penrose was 
unable to reach his destination. A few small boats and 
pontoons rycrc obtained; and at noon a hau'fcrn’asstretched 
across the river; and by a sort of flj'ing bridge the guards 
immediately commenced crossing. A French corvette, 
moored higher up the stream, had been in the meantime 
cannonaded,* and the front of the entrenched camp sufli- 
ciently alarmed, to keep the attention of the enemy occu- 
pied j and early in the crening six companies of the guards, 
two companies of riflemen, and part of the rochet troop, 
were safely debarked on tlie right bank of the river. 

The alarm had now reached the city, and two battalions, 
amounUng to 1300 men, were hastily despatched from the 
citadel to attack the small and isolated body, who, as it 
np2)cared to the French governor, liad crossed the river 
willi more daring than discretion. Colonel Slopford, how- 
ever, availed himself of an excellent position, and fonned 
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to Tccoivc the tlireatoncd attnclc. His Ic'fi flank rested on n 
morass, Ins right was secured l>y the river, wlulc tlic fire of 
the Britisli aiiillcrv swept hiswliolc front from the opposite 
side, and on citlicr flank rocketeers were jflaeed - — tlicn a 
new arm, and, as it proved, a most imposing one. 

The French came on in two columns, beating the;)r/.v-f/<.'- 
cjiargc, and with the confidence which nearly threefold num- 
bers nave, and the ntiards coollvand steadily received them. 
A well-directed musketry wasopeticd and snstained—n lively 
cannonade supported it from the other batik of the Adonr, 
and the rockets cut through the column as it advanced, 
Idlling and wounding numbers in their iHght, which on this 
occasion was most happily directed.'^ The French instantly 
gave wa}^ and fell back to the citadel, and the gallant band 
lighted fires and formed their bivouacs. It- was a most 
brilliant moonlight night, and the stillnc.ss was uninter- 
rupted except b}' the murmur of the waves of the .soa 
breaking on the sandy beach. The contrast between the 
remarkable stillness of the night, and the active scene of 
the preceding day, was exceedingly .striking.” '|- 

On the 24th the ferrying of tlie troops was carried on 
with unabated activity ; and three brigades were alrcadj’’ 
landed on the right hank, when Admiral Penrose and liis 
flotilla appeared in sight, steering for the montli of 
the Adour under a press of canvas, and \ntli a favourable 
wind. 


* “ Tliero was a prejudice in the army .against this weapon, wJiicli lind 
hitherto nothecn used in the field ; the opinion seems to have been, that if it 
had been an elficient means of destruction, it would sooner have been bor- 
rowed from the East Indian nations. Lord Wellington, however, was willing 
that they should be tried; and some experiments which were made at Font- 
arabia gave reason for supposing that they might bo found useful on the 
Adour. The direction of this new arm was assigned to Sir Augustus Fraser, 
hut the trial was to be made under .ill the disadvantages of inexperience ; for 
the corps was composed of men hastily brought together, and entirely igno- 
rant of the arm they were to use; and the rochets Ihem.sclvcs were equijipcd 
in five different ways, and consequently liable to as many failures.” — Southey. 
f Batly’s Campaign in the Western Pyrenees. 
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Unfortunately, however, tlie surf upon the bar uas un- 
usually heavy, anti Captain O'Beilly, vvith the Prcncli 
pilot, in attempting to lead the flotilla in, was swamped, 
and narrowly escaped from drowning. As evening ap- 
proached, the weather became more wild and stormy ; and 
the whole coast presented one long unbroken lino of surf 
and spray, as tbe waves broke upon the bar in quick suc- 
cession. In the meantime, the tide had fallen, and the 
attempt to cross these dangerous sands was'of necessity 
postponed until flood water ; and os the enemy had remov cd 
the Balisc Occidentalc which marked the channel, the pilot 
replaced the signal staff with a halbert and handkerebief 
attached, to direct the course that the boats and chassc- 
niar^M should steer. 

** When the water rose again the crews were promised re- 
wards m proportion to their successful daring, and the whole 
flotilla approached in close order, but with it came bhek 
clouds and a driving gale, which covered the whole line of 
coast with a rough tumbling sea, dashing and foaming 
without an interval of dark water to mark the entrance of 
the river. The mcn-of-vvar’s boats first drew near this ter- 
rible lino of surge ; and Mr. Blojc, of the Ljra, having tlio 
chief pilot with him, heroically led into It, hut in an instant 
his barge was cngulphcd, and he and all with him were 
drowned. The Lira’s boat, thus swallowed up, the follow- 
ing vc«scl5 swerved ill their course, and shooting up to the 
right and left kept horcring undecided on the edge of the 
tonnented waters. Smldcnlj, Lieutemnt Cheque of the 
M*ood!ark pulled ahead, and sinking the right line, with 
courage and fortune combintd, sifet> pivvcd the bar.'* • 

'Ilic rccne that followed w.aa irnl^ awful; ami men who 
had witnessed deatli in every form upon n hatllc field, 
shuddered .as they lookevl at the tflotta of human louragr, 
bravely, hut in many invtnncis fvtally, tmplov cd in cumhat- 
irig the fury of ihe cUmcnn. “ 'Hie boat* were so agitated 
M they attempted llir paaaage, «ails (lapping, oara apparently 
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useless, and all steerage lost, tliat it seemed as if each must 
inevitably he wrecked. Two vessels were stianded, hut 
almost all their crews were hy great exertion saved. A 
gun-hrig also was driven ashore ; Captain Elliot of the 
Martial gun-hrig was swamped in his boat : his surgeon 
was picked up by this gun-boat, hut upon her striking the 
ground the shock threw down a 24--pounder, which fell 
upon him and killed him. Three transport boats with their 
crews were lost ; every exertion was made to save those 
who were struggling for life in the surf, literally within ten 
yards of their countrymen on shore ; hut though there 
were men with ropes tied to them on the beach, who spared 
no endeavour for assisting them, and who when the waves 
retired appeared as if they were close to them, not a soul 
could be saved : some who actually obtained footing on the 
ground were carried back by the receding surf, and swept 
away for ever. But the zeal and intrepidity of British 
seamen will overcome all obstacles that are not absolutely 
insuperable : officers and men on this occasion displayed 
gallantry which could not be surpassed, and sldll v.’hich has 
seldom been equalled ; vying with each other, l})ey er.HHyed 
the passage ; and happily the wind towards .e%’e;i;ng gra- 
dually died away, and about thirty vessels got in/’'" 

On the following morning the citadel of Bayonne %vas 
regularly invested by the 1st division and Bradford’s Por- 
tuguese brigade, the allies encompassing the v/hoje enceinte 
of the works, their right flank resting on t})e riv'er below 
the city, and the left on the banks of the A dour above it. 
The bend of the stream favoured the investment, by short- 
ening the half-circle occupied by the troops, their front 
extending little more than two miles, v/hile a marsh afforded 
it considerable protection. The day y/as beautiful. The 
movement was made in columns of companies, hy battalions, 
the brigades at deployment distances; v/hile the whole 
division, pivoting on its right, ext^mded its left beyond 
citadel, and then closing gradually to the river, shut in tne 
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camp and citadel, and severed all communications between 
the country and the town. A feint attack was in the mean- 
time made upon the entrenclied camp, to keep its garrison on 
the alert’, and the bridge was prepared for laying down, 
and on the following evening it was cpmpleted. 

It consisted of six-and-twenty chasse-marees, lashed to 
each other, and moored by the bow and stem to resist the 
current that changed at chh and flow. Heavy guns w ere occa* 
sionally substituted for anchors; and cables weie strained 
by capstans across the centre of the decks, with strong oak 
planks laid transversely, and sufficiently secured to form a 
platform, at the same time pliant and bubstantial — calculated 
to rise or fall with the tide — and strong enough to support 
the weight of artillery. Immense stone piers had been 
erected by the French to contract the channel of the 
stream, and, by an. artificial current, prevent the sand from 
accumulating on the bar. These, from their breadth, formed 
an admirable causeway, while they lessened the space of 
water to be bridged to an extent of two hundred and seventy 
yards. It was supposed by French engineers impracticable 
to secure pontoons so as to resist the ocean swells and 
mountain floods to which the Adour was so constantly 
exposed; hut a fortunate shifting of a sand-bank formed 
an excellent break-water;* while a boom was laid aho\e 
the bridge to arrest fire-ships or floating timber, which it 
might have been expected the enemy would employ for its 
destruction. 

Immediately on the completion of this extraordinary 
undertaking. Sir John Hope determined to straiten the 
investment of Bayonne. It was accordingly executed by 
an advance in converging columns, covered by a multitude 
of skirmishers. Tljose upon either wing established them- 

* “ Nevertheless this fortune, the errors of the enemy, the matchless skill 
and danog of the British seamen, and the discipline and intrepidity of the 
British soldiers, all combined by the genius of ellington, were necessary to 
the success of this stupendous undeitaUng, which must always rank amongst 
the prodigies of war ” — Kapier. 



selves within nine huiulrccl yards of ihe enemy’s works, 
without any serious loss; hut the centre attack was nut 
made with equal good fortune. 'J'he village of St. ICticnne 
was obstinately defended ; while favoured by diflicult 
ground, and covered by the fire of tlic guns mounted on 
the northern cavaliers of the citadel, the enemy s]uir{)]y 
disputed tlie villas and gardens wldcli sheltered tluan from 
the fire of the assailants. But finally, St. Kticnne was 
carried, and a gun taken from the enemy, who retreated 
in disorder to the citadel. Thouvenot, the governor, had 
sallied to support his pickets ; but, after two attacks, lie 
was roughly driven back, the Anllage was abandoned, the 
allied outposts taken up witliout furlber opposition, and 
every preparation made for a regular siege. 

A very singular occurrence at this time was remarked. 
The left unng had just secured themselves in their new 
positions, wlien an immense flight of eagles was seen 
hovering in the air. They remained about Bayonne for 
several days, occasionally alighting on the sand-lnlls, and 
finally turned their aerial course in the direction of Orthez. 
“ It is not improbable that thej' were the same flight of 
birds which, for months, after the battle of Vitoria, were 
seen constantly frequenting that scene of action, sometimes 
in such numbers as to make it alarming, if not dangerous, 
to roam singly over the field.” 
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SOOLT OFFERS BATTLE AT ORTIIE2 — STREHOTIt 07 IIIB POSITIOV— COMBAT AT 
THE VILLAGE OF ST EOCS — LEFT ATTACK OP THE ALI ILS REPULSED — >VEL 
LINGTOV CHANGES IIIS DISPOSITIOHS, AND THE PICHT CENTRE OF TUB 
FRENCH IS CARRIED — lUlI. FORCES THE BRIDOE, AND THE FrENCII ARE 
DEROUTED — LORD MEIJ.INGTON VVOUhDEC — CASUALTIES— C0MB4T0F AIRE, 
AND ITS TESULTS — ROYALIST PARTY At BORDEAUX — LORD WEELINGTON’b 
POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES — NEW TREATY BETWEEN THE ALLIED POWERS — 
napoleon's EXTRAVAGANT DEMANDS — BERESFORO DETACHED TO BOR- 
DEAUX — WELLINGTON’S INSTRUCTIONS — BOULT AND WELLINGTON RE- 
INFOrCED— WAR IN CATALONIA — JUAN VAN HALEN — HIS TREACHERY 
AND SUCCESS — LERIDA, SIEQUINENZA, AND NIONSON SURRENDER — AND 
THEIR GARRISONS ARE MADE PRISONERS— FERDINAND S RETURN— LORO 
WELLINGTON REMONSTRATES AGAINST THE LIBERATION OP THE FRENCH 
GARRISONS 

'While the operations of the allied left ving were thus 
fortunately executed, those of the right and centre proved 
equally successful. 

The preparatory movements of the corps under Beresford, 
Hill, and Picton, had rendered the strong positions taken 
by the French marshal on the Ga'e d’Olcron and Gave de 
Pau untenable j and as it uas indispensable for the preser- 
vation of his magazines that Soult should abide a battle, ho 
determined to hold the Bordeaux road, and accordingly 
concentrated his army at Orthez.* 

The position had every advantage for defence. The left 
and centre were particularly strong — the former, indeed, 
almost unassailable ; while the right, although it could be 
turned, would require extended movements, which must 

• Orlher stands upon the Ga»e de r*u, there a considerahle river, and 
remaihable, because its accessible source is a waterfall, higher, except one in 
America, tlian any that has ever yet been measured, it spnnga from a height 
of 126C feet, and being twice broVen on the way by projections of the precipice 
falls upon a bed of perpetual snow, under which it works its passage Ortliez 
was formerly tlie residence of the princes of Bearn during some two hundred 
years from the middle of the tliuteenth century. 
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of necessity be dangerous in thcjr execution, Lotli from the 
diSiculty of the ground the troops must traverse, and from the 
facility with wliich an army well in hand, could be brought 
to bear on any point that accident might weaken. 

The left wing of the allies commenced the battle seriously 
about nine o’clock, although from daylight a partial fusiladc 
had been kept up between the light troops, occasionally 
varied by the deeper booming of artillery. "While the 3d 
and 6th divisions carried the lower grounds against which 
they had been directed, the d-th had won the village of St. 
Boes, and endeavoured by desperate fighting, to gain a 
footing on the open ground behind it. 

“ Eive times breaking through the scattered houses did 
Ross carry his battle into the wider space beyond ; yet, ever 
as the troops issued forth, the French guns from the open 
hill smote them in front, and the reserved battery on the 
Dax road swept through them with grape from flank to 
flank. And then Taupin’s supporting masses rushed for- 
wards with a wasting fire, and lapping the flanks with skir- 
mishers, which poured along the ravines on either hand, 
forced the shattered columns back into the village. It was 
in vain that with desperate valour the allies, time after time, 
broke through the narrow waj^ and struggled to spread a 
front beyond. Ross fell dangerously wounded ; and Taupin, 
whose troops were clustered thickly, and well supported, 
defied their utmost efforts. ISlor was Soult less happy on 
the other side. The nature of the ground would not per- 
mit the 3d and 6th divisions to engage many men at once, 
so that no progress was made ; and one small detachment 
which Picton extended to his left, having made an attempt 
to gain the smaller tongue jutting out from the central hill, 
was suddenly charged, as it neared the summit, by Foy, 
and driven down again in confusion, losing several pri- 
soners.” * 

Finding that tlie left attack had not succeeded, Lord 
Wellington detached a ca5adore battalion to clear Ross s 


* Napier. 
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right flank from the skimishcrs tliat had annoyed it. But 
the Portuguese brigade was already broken and driven 
hack, and the rillage cleared of the British troops, and 
again occupied by the enemy. On every side the attack 
had failed; for beyond a given point the assaflants had 
never been able to advance — and now, disordered and re- 
pulsed, nothing appeared wanting but for the French 
marshal to push for\vard his resen’cs, and seize a decisive 
victoiy'.* 

But the lion was in the path. Wellington had galloped 
forward to direct the movements of his left mng personally ; 
and now, in the thickest of the fire, he suddenly changed 
the plan of attack, and with that rapidity of conception, 
which with him had turned the fortunes of so many fields, 
ho instantly changed his dispositions. 

OireclingWalker's division (the7th) and Barnard's light 
brigade against the left of the height, wliere the French 
right united with the centre, he sup j> * ^ d their attack by 
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IXTS hiter. ;;;“ 

siirmktes-that tie enemy ■< got into confi.bion, nnclte 

-. r rinn- tn -Rpilles wins, lie also was forced to 
disorder spreading to iteilies wi q, 

fall back and take a Ile^Y position to restore Ins line of batik. 
The narrow pass beliind St.Boes was tlius opened, nnd 
Wellington, seizing tbe critical moment, tlirust tbcdlb and 
7tli divisions, Vivian’s cavalry, and two batteries of artillery 
tbrongb, and spread a front beyond.” ^ 

Instantly D’Armanac’s position was crowned by aLntisb 
battery, whose fire swept tbrongb tbe columns exposed to 
tbeir cannonade, and rent these heavy masses into pieces. 
In vain tbe French cavalry charged the English gnns. Tim 
fire of the 42d repnlsed tbem—the 3d division fonglit with 
its customary determination— Inglis’s brigade charged with 
the bayonet ; and Soult, seeing tbe ground was not to be 
recovered, commenced an orderly retreat, altbougb but a 
brief space before, his movements had indicated the advance 
that leads to victory. 

How rapidly the fortunes of a battle alter 1 Immediately 
after be bad changed bis dispositions for attack, Lord 
Wellington ordered Hill’s corps to force the bridge of 
Orthez, an order that was promptly executed. Compre- 
hending in a moment how matters went. Hill, when he 
crossed the Gave, pushed raxndly forward hy a parallel 
ridge, to that hy which Soult must retire liis beaten array 
to Sault de Navailles. The French retreat had already 
commenced, and nothing could he more soldierly than the 
steadiness with which it was conducted, as the whole corns- 
d aiiMe fell back hy echelons of divisions, each covering the 
movements of the other, and holding by turns tbe different 
positions wbicb tbe ground they crossed presented. 
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I'l L'«'‘-Generi sX. 

Pl'rr«l f'"'^ I'«™usly bcatca bad- the enemy 

t fonvard thefet 

f.pilcof ll,0 5«0„d <l,v,a!on, , did, led bj- Major-General 
cJiargea the enemy m the most gallant styJe, and 
«r,il them back, throwing Uieir column into the greatest 
confusion. 

*' 1 he enemy made \-arious attempts to regain the ground, 
blit /.jfnf.-Gcticni rhe Jfon-S/r W. Stewart, having now 
hccii jolncil by 3fajor*GcncraI D^mg's brigade, was enabled 
to drm' them from all their positions, and £nally from this 
town. 

liy ftll accounts of prisoners, and from my own obser- 
wtions,* at least two divisions of the epenly were engaged. 
Their hws in killed and wounded has been very great, and 
We Imvcnbovo one hundred prisoners. The enemy's line 
of retreat seems to have been by the right bank of the 
Adour, with exception of some part of their force, which, 
being cut off from the river by our rapid advance to this 
town, retired in the greatest confusion in the direction of 
Fnij. TJjcse troops have left Uieir arms in every direction." 

TiicacrioiJ of j\irc was equally creditable to the commander 
ns to the liritisli regiments engaged. From the promptness 
with whicli Sir Iloivland made Jiis attack, both skili and 
cotmw n-cre rcQuircd to render it effectire. ^ Da Costas 
brisade tvere however brought dumsdy into action, and he 
roTtnouese battalions did not display the.r usual spmt-- 
„;;rdtino was feeble and irregnlar, and Hanspe’s divi- 
sion carflyrepnW tbem,t bnt Stewart detached Barnes, 
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with the 50th and 92dj to remedy the mischief ; and the 
impetuous charge of these splendid regiments at once 
decided the fortune of the day. When night came, Harispe 
was forced hack upon the Lees, Villatte driven from the 
town, while Roguette’s division, which had. come from Bar- 
celona to his support, covered the retreat, but failed to 
restore the battle. The general results of the combat of 
Aire are thus given by Colonel Napier : — 

Two generals, Dauture and Gasquet, were wounded, 
a colonel of engineers was killed, a hundred prisoners were 
taken, many of Harispe’s conscripts threw away their arms 
and fled to their homes, and the magazines fell into the 
conqueror’s hands. The loss of the British troops was one 
hundred and fifty; General Barnes was wounded and 
Colonel Hood killed. The. loss of the Portuguese was 
never officially stated, yet it could not have been less than 
that of the British ; and the vigour of the action proved 
that the French courage was very little abated by the 
battle of Orthez. Soult immediately retreated up the 
Adour by both banks towards Maubourget and Marciac, 
and he was not followed ; for new combinations were now 
opened to the generals on both sides.” 

By the opening of the Bordeaux road, an opportunity 
was afibrded to Lord Wellington of carrying the war into 
■ the very heart of France, and encouraging a popular demon- 
stration in favour of the exiled family. For this he was 
assured that every thing was rife — that the attachment of 
the citizens of Bordeaux towards the Bourbons was sin- 
cere — and that, although the presence of a garrison faith- 
fully devoted to Napoleon restrained an open declaration 
of their feelings, all that was required to produce a 
popular outbreak woifld be the advance of the allies ; and 
hence, a very powerful movement might be made to over- 
turn a tottering government, and favour the restoration of 

over to inquire into the business. They seem to have rim away, and to have 
got into confusion without much cause.” — Wellington' s Letter to Beresford, 
A'th March, ISl-f. 
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tirn or wcllinoton. 

IjOuisX\ III. Under tliesecircumstanccs, Lord Wellington 
despatched Marshal Beresford, with the fourth and seventh 
divisions, and Vivians light cavalry, to take possession of 
Bordeaux. 

But although no 'military difiiculty iras to he appre- 
licndcd, there were many political considerations which 
might have induced I/ord ^Vellington to waver in his reso- 
lution. The congress at ChatUlon had not been broken 
up, and the question of peace or war was still alive, and 
remained to be decided. Napoleon’s brilliant success in 
checking the invading armies, with a force decidedly inferior, 
had excited the strongest hopes that he might ultimately 
expel them from the French territories, and dissolve, what 
he believed to he, an ill-compacted alliance. On this belief 
he acted, even to the moment when the bond of union had 
been more firmly cemented between the contracting powers; 
and when Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, had 
formedaleague, offensiveand defensive, for twen’ty years, eacli 
binding itself not to treat separately with the enemy, and 
each to keep on foot an army of 150,000 men, exclusive of 
garrisons, England reserving an option to subsidize other 
troops in place of her own, and agreeing to supply five 
millions sterling, to be divided among the other powers for 
maintaining the war. 

What, then, were Napoleon’s demands, as contained in 
hh ultimatum to the congress? He required for himself 
the whole line of the Rhine, a great part of that of the 
Waa}, and the fortress of Uimegaen — Italy, including 
Venice, for his son-in-law Eugene Beauhamois — indem- 
nities for that prince, as having been Grand Duke of Frank- 
fort — for Jerome, on the score of Ms kingdom of Westphalia 
— for Louis, as Grand Duke of Berg — and for Joseph, not 
indeed in compensation for Spain, but for Naples — from 
whence Bonaparte himself had removed him to Madrid! 
Such demands were at once rejected, and the congress was 
dissolved. 

That Napoleon’s delusion should have led him to propose 
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sncli terms, Lord Wellington never could have hceir war- 
ranted in imagining. On the contrary, lie expected that 
the emperor’s demands would have been suflicicntly modi- 
fied to justify the allied sovereigns in acceding to them ; 
and consequently, he inferred that a peace was not only 
a probable contingency, but an event that might be con- 
fidently expected. Acting on this conviction, after giving 
iMarshal Beresford general directions for the conduct of his 
march, and a discrctionar}’- power when in possession of the 
city, cither to continue the municipal authorities then in 
office, or to appoint others in their place, he thus instructed 
him on the nicer points connected with his delicate com- 
mand 

“ There is a large part}* at Bordeaux in favour of the 
House of Bourbon ; and I beg you to adhere to the fol- 
lowing instructions in regard to this party and their views. 

“ If they should ask for your consent to proclaim Louis 
XVIII., to hoist the white standard, &c., you will state 
that the British nation and their allies wish well to Louis 
XVIII. ; and as long as the public peace is preserved 
where our troops are stationed, we shall not interfere to 
prevent that party from doing what may be deemed most 
for its interest ; nay, farther, that I am prepared to assist 
an}' party that may show itself inclined to aid us in getting 
the better of Bonaparte. 

‘‘ That the object of the allies, however, in the war, and, 
above all, in entering Franco, is, as is stated in my procla- 
mation, Peace ; and that it is well known the allies are 
now engaged in negotiating a treaty of peace with Bona- 
parte. That, however I might be inclined to aid and sup- 
port any set of people against Bonaparte while at war, I 
could give them no farther aid when peace should be con- 
cluded ; and I beg the inhabitants will weigh this matter 
well before they raise a standard against the government of 
Bonaparte, and involve themselves in hostilities. 


* Ofiicinl letter, dated St. Sever, Ttli March, 1814. 
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" If, however, notwithstanding this warning, the town 
should think proper to hoist the white standard, and should 
proclaim Louis XVIII., or adopt any other measure of that 
description, you will not oppose them ; and you will arranc^e 
with the authorities the means of drawing, without loss of 
time, for all the arms, ammunition, &c., which are at D.ix, 
which you will deliver to them. 

If the municipality should state that they will not pro- 
claim Louis XVIIL without your orders, you will decline 
to gi\ e such orders, for the reasons above stated.” 

On the 8th of hlarch, Beresford marched on Langou ; 
and on his route he was joined by Vandeleur’s cavalry bri- 
gade, thus increasing his corps to 12,000 men. On the I2th 
he entered the city unopposed, Cornudet, the imperial com- 
missioner, having first burned some ships upon the stocks, 
and L'lluillier, the commandant, crossing the river with liis 
garrison, and occupying some strong posts upon the right 
bank of the Garronne, together with the fortress of Blaye, 

On entering Bordeaux, Marshal Beresford was joyfully 
received by the Bourbonists. The mayor and muniupality 
were in attendance to bid him welcome, and the tricoloured 
fiag gave place to the white banner of the royalists. On 
the same afternoon the Due d’AngouIeme made Iiis entry,* 
and Louis XVIII. was immediately proclaimed with the 
customary formalities. 

Wiiile these occurrences took place, Lord WclUngton 
and Soult remained in mutual observation, each, as after 
events proved, in ignorance of the others force. The 
marshal was not aware tliat "Wellington had detached a 

• " He was accotnpamed ty the Count Dumas and a British ofQcer, the5r 
grooms, and one orderly dragoon. The duVe himself preserved a quiet and 
retired demeanour, well becoming his position , howcTer, the old Count Dumas 
could not avoid telling the people, as he passed, who the duke was For this 
purpose, he often fell behind the party, and conversed with such groups of 
Frenchmen as they passed npon the road. The intelligence was almost every 
where received with a decided espression of satisfaction and respect There 
were no loud acclamations, hut the good disposition was evident and geoersl.” 
~^Shertr. 
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corps to Bordeaux, while the allied commander received 
assurances that Soult had been largely reinforced. The 
loss of his magazines, when Beresford’s absence was disco- 
vered, prevented the French marshal from taking the 
offensive at once ; and on the 13th, Freyre’s Spanish corps, 
amounting to 8,000 men, with Ponsonhy’s heavy dragoons, 
strengthened Lord Wellington’s army and fully restored 
the numerical balance ; at the same time Beresford, with 
Vivian’s light cavalry and the 4th division, was recalled 
from Bordeaux, leaving the occupation of that city to the 
7th division and Vandeleur’s brigade, under the command 
of Lord Dalhousie. 

As Suchet was daily expected from Catalonia to reinforce 
Soult, and Clinton had already received orders to march 
the better portion of his British and German troops from 
Tarragona, to strengthen Lord Wellington, a slight digression 
will be necessary to connect the military and political history 
of the Peninsula with the operations in the south of France. 

In Catalonia, the war had languished, for both sides had 
been weakened, and both were acting on the defensive. 
Early in December, Suchet, by a forced night march, had 
endeavoured to surprise the allied head quarters at Villa- 
franca. But the design transpired, and Sarsfield’s division, 
falling back from the town towards Arbos, united with the 
cavalry and artillery, and, joined by Mackenzie’s division, 
took a position and offered battle, which the French 
Marshal declined, and in turn retreated rapidly on the 
Llohregat. 

The intelligence of the defection of the Nassau regiments 
from Soult, was secretly transmitted to the officer in com- 
mand of the Germans under Suchet. He communicated 
the occurrence to the French Marshal, who, fearful that 
they might imitate the example of their countrymen, 
caused them to be disarmed and confined. By this un- 
avoidable proceeding he lost the services of more than two 
thousand good soldiers ; and he w'as further weakened by 
the withdrawal of a similar number of Italians. Neither 
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arin^ \\as lo a condition to undertake actue operations, 
the rrench holding by Barcelona ns the last means of 
maintaining their footing in Catalonia, and tlie allies 
occupying Tarragona, winch, with great labour, they had 
rendered defensiUo again 

In January, a united moicmcnt had been planned by 
Clinton and Copons, with a design of surprising the French 
cantonments at Mohns del Raj, and the adjacent villages 
on the Llobregat T.he enterprise failed, because Copons, 
w ithout making anj communication to the English General, 
instead of sending Man«o, chose to go hiraself with a larger 
force, and set off t\\ o hours later than the time which had been 
agreed upon — and finallj appeared on the light flank of the 
enemy instead of in the roar. Meantime the force from 
Villafranca having arrived at the hour appointed, the 
French, who, if theie had been tbe same punctuahtj on 
the other side, must have been taken by surprise, were able 
to effect their retreat over tbe Llobregat by the stone bridge 

Although he had receued positive instructions from 
Napoleon, to despatch to Lyons forthwith a division of 
infantry with the greater portion of his cavalry and guns, 

Bt 11 Suthet felt unwilling to lose his hold of Catalonia, 
and ventured to remonstrate with his master Not receiving 
a leply, the Marshal concentrated tbe remnant of lus armj 
around Gerona — a preparatoiy movement towards carrying 
it into Irance — and one of the most singular military 
occurrences vvas among tho latest events which marked 
tho Catalonian war 

A Spanish adventurer, named Juan Van Halen, was 
attached to Suchets staff Possessing a handsome person, 
imposing address, a ready wit, and an extraordinary turn 
for intrigue, his life had been a continued scene of changes 
and deceit He passed from the Spanish navj to the en 
gineers, joined Blake's corps, after the battle of Rio Scco, 
and afterwards, swore allegiance to King Joseph, and held 
a commission m Ins guards He had served in everj part 
of Europe, and was now emplojed bj Suchet as an aid de 
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camp. Fincling that the Imperial cause v’as falling, lie 
determined, by becoming a double traitor, to conciliate (be 
Spaiiisli autlioritics, and (bus purebase an immunity for 
past crimes. Overtures verc accordingly made to Erolcs — 
iuid b^’’ the agency of a mistress ^Yllo followed the fortunes 
of this adventurer, bo transmitted to tbc Spanish Geneial 
accurate returns of the strength of tbc French armies, and 
all other information he was enabled to oflicially obtain. 
At last, he secretly unlocked Suchet’s portfolio, copied the 
key' of his cypher, and prepared to desert to the vSpaninrds. 

The difficulty found by the French Generals in sending 
and receiving information, as well from the activity of the 
Partidas as from the duplicity, of the emissaries they em- 
ployed, had originated man}' cuidous devices to render their 
communications unintelligible should they fall into an 
enemy’s hand, and also, prove their authenticity, when 
they fortunately reached their destination. Among many 
others “ Suchet had recourse to the ingenious artifice of 
placing a very small piece of light-coloured hair in the 
cyphered paper; the latter was then enclosed in a quill 
sealed and wrapped in lead. Wlien received, the ^mall 
parcel was carefully opened on a sheet of white paper, and 
if the hair was discovered the communication was good, if 
not, the trqtichery was apparent, because the hair would 
escape the vigilance of uninitiated persons, and be lost by 
any intermediate examination. Van Plalen knew this 
secret also, and when his emissaries had returned after 
delivering the preparatory communication, he proceeded in 
person with a forged convention.”® 

Van lialen’s fii-st attempt was made on the governor of 
Tortosa. It was boldly commenced, and might have pro- 
bably obtained success, had not General Robert, the 
commandant of the garrison, received intelligence during 
the night which excited his suspicions, and Van Halen was 
very nearly taken by a counter snare. At Lcrida, Mequi- 
nenza, and Monzon, his artifice and efirontery succeeded ; 

* N.ipier. 
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and three fortresses, in a state of perfect defence, \\ere 
obtained by the audacity of a cheat. 

Honzon ^\as at this time stored for se\en months, 
hlcquinenza for eighteen, and Lcrida for two years. By 
the recovery of these places, 40,000 inhabitants were saved 
from the miseries of a siege, and GOOD Spanish troops were 
rendered disposable for other service. The navigation of 
the Ebro, the Cinca, and the Segre was restored; the most 
fertile part of Catalonia delivered ; Aragon secured ; and a 
direct communicatjon opened with Lord Wellington’s army. 

The garrisons }jad been put in march, as they supposed, 
to join Suchet at Barcelona ; but on reaching the defiles at 
Martriell, they were suddenly' surrounded. On a precon- 
certed signal the licights around were instantly covered with 
armed men. ** It was in ratn to ofler resistance ; and two 
generals, having two thousand six hundred men, four guns, 
and a rich military chest, capitulated, but upon conditions, 
which were granted and immediately violated with circum- 
stances of great harshness and insult to the prisoners. The 
odium of this baseness, which was. quite ' gratuitous, 
since ■the French, helpless in the defile, must have submitted 
to any terms, attaches entirely to the Spaniards. Clinton 
refused to meddle in any manner with the convention. He 
had not been a party to Van Halcn’s deceit; Jje appeared 
only to ensure the surrender of an armed force in the field, 
which the Spaniards could not have subdued witliout his 
aid ; he refused even to be present at any consultation 
previous to the capitulatioo.”* 

Lamarque, when he found himself a prisoner, and com- 
prehended how completely he had been imposed upon by 
Van Halen,f shrugged his shoulders, and observed, That 

• Napier, 

f “Vaji Halen afterwards got iDto the Inquisition as & freemason and a 
liberal, got out of it, published his adTcntures m English, went to Brussels, 
headed the inhabitants m that insurrection the success of which thej have had 
80 much reason to repent, was suspected of treacher7 by the party whom he 
had served, thrown into prison, and after a wliils released. And there the 
drama of his unquiet life hreaVs aS.'’—S<mthey 
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for five days he had been in a dream^ and he was not quite 
sure whether he was yet awake.” 

I'erdinand, in the meantime^ had been restored, and ex- 
changed a prison for a throne ; and he came back with 
every vicious failing not remedied, but confirmed by mis- 
fortune. On the Yth of March his passports were received 
at Valancay ; and on the 13th, attended by the Infantes, 
he took his departure, and was received by Suchet at Per- 
pignan. The object of the French marshal was to restore 
the fortresses still garrisoned by the imperial troops, on an 
understanding, that the garrisons should be sent at once 
to Prance, and thus rendered immediately disposable. To 
this proposition Lord Wellington strenuously objected. 
Writing to the Spanish minister of war, “ There can be no 
doubt,” he says, “ that the French government are much 
distressed for men. The conscripts desert in all directions ; 
and the armies are much reduced by the daily combats in 
which they are engaged. The proposition, therefore, to 
withdraw the garrisons from Barcelona, Tortosa, Peniscola, 
and Murviedro, is a scheme to bring into the field against 
this army from 16,000 to 20,000 men more than it has 
opposed to it, or than can be brought against it. 

“ This scheme is likewise attended by another,' viz. to 
hold Figueras and Rosas, and probably a corps of troops in 
the field within the Spanish frontier. The Spanish troops 
now in Catalonia, therefore, would be unable to^cooperate 
with this array in any offensive operation against the 
enemy. 


There is undoubtedly a limit to the numbers against 
which I can venture to contend with this army ; and the 
Spanish nation would sustain a great misfortune if it were 
to be overpowered. I earnestly recommend to the govern- 
ment, therefore, not-to allow any capitulation whatever to 
be made with the garrisons of Barcelona, Tortosa, Peniscola, 
and Murviedro, excepting on the basis of their being pri- 
soners of war. 

I repeat my orders to General Copons on this subject- 
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and I tell him that I desire that he ^vill not agree to any 
capitulation whatever with those garrisons, or vith any 
Trench troops within the Spanish frontier, e-^cepting on the 
basis of their being prisoners of war, without positive orders 
from the government.*’* 

If, and on many occasions, the allied commander had reason 
to complain that his suggestions had not been attended to, 
on this, they were not made in Tain. The Spanish govern- 
ment acted with candour and good sense; — and the chief 
object which Napoleon intended to have achieved, hy libe- 
rating a w orthless monarch, consequently prov ed a failure. 


Letter dated Aire, 17th March, 1314 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF ORTHEZ SOULT URGED BY NAPOLEON 

TO TAKE THE OFFENSIVE HIS PROCLAMATION TO THE FRENCH ARMY- 

GENERAL OCCURRENCES LORD WELLINGTON’S DESPATCH TO EARL 

BATHURST — CHIVALROUS ADVENTURE OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER COMBAT 

OF TARBES — SOULT RETREATS, AND THE ALLIES ADVANCE — CHARGE OF 

THE 13tII LIGHT DRAGOONS OPERATIONS OF SOULT AND WELLINGTON 

ANECDOTE — PASSAGE OF THE GARONNE — OFFICIAL DETAIL OF THE BATTLE 
OF TOULOUSE — ALLIED CASUALTIES. 


Although the defeat of Orthez had not been so calamitous 
in the first instance, as might have been reasonably ex- 
pected, its consequences produced the most serious embar- 
rassments. The loss of magazines, the desertion of conscripts, 
the abatement of public confidence, — all crippled the resources 
of Marshal Soult, and consequently, disheartened his sol- 
diery and relaxed their discipline. The uncertain resources 
of the French army, and the general laxity of their military 
system, now rendered them impatient and insubordinate. 
"With the inhabitants, all apprehension from the invaders 
had long since passed away ; and the inoffensive demeanour 
of the Anglo-Portuguese, added to the probity and libe- 
rality with which every engagement was discharged, ob- 
tained the friendship of the peasantry, and secured their 
perfect neutrality. Indeed, the conduct of the French 
army had been latterly so outrageous as to alienate popular 
affection ; and the peasantry viewed them, not as country- 
men, but marauders. These feelings had become so marked, 
that Soult, in his correspondence with the Duke de Feltre, 
complained that, in the departments of the Lower Pyrenees 

B B 2 
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find Land de Ger, the inhabitant were better affected to 
the allies than the French ; and that it was by no means 
improbable, that they would not Join them in the field. 

Soult had been urged by Napoleon to take the offensive 
— ^Wellington was equally desirous to resume active ope- 
rations — and both generals bad used every effort to increase 
the strength and efficiency of the respective armies. It 
ivould appear, however, that the means employed were 
widely different ; the one, endeavouring to allay the angiy 
feelings which war unfortunately produces ; the other, to 
rouse every had passion, wJiieh national antipathy and 
wounded pride could liave engendered. An angry procla- 
mation was issued by the marshal, which, in the usual tone 
of French addresses, falsified the past,' and ivas equally 
infelicitous in predictions of the futuie. The opening was 
almost a burlesque, and in keeping u'ith the General 
Order issued on his appointment to the lieutenancy of the 
Spanish armies. “ Soldiers,” says the marshal, “ at the 
battle of Orthez, you did your duty ; the enemy’s losses 
surpassed yours ; liis blood moistened all the ground he 
gained. You may consider that feat of arms as an advan- 
tage. Other combats are at hand 5 no repose for us until 
his army, formed of such extraordinary elements, shall 
evacuate the French territory, or be annihilated ! Its num- 
bers and progress may be great, but at hand are unexpected 
perils. Time will teach tlie enemy’s general that French 
honour is not to be outraged with impunity. 

Soldiers, he has had the indecency to provoke you and 
your countrymen to revolt and sedition ; he speaks of peace, 
but firebrands of discord follow him ! He speaks of peace, 
and excites the French to a civil war! Thanks be to him 
for making known his projects, our forces are thereby cen- 
tupled ; and he himself rallies round the imperial eagles 
all those who, deceived by appearances, believed our enemies 
would make a loyal war. No peace with the disloyal and 
perfidious nation ! No peace with the English and their 
auxiliaries until they quit the French territory! They 
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Imvc dared to insult the national honour, the inlani}’- to 
incite Frenchmen to become perjured towards the emperor. 
Revenge the oflence in blood. To arms! Let this cry 
resound through the south of France ; the Frenchman that 
hesitates abjures his countiw and belongs to her enemies.” 

What the advantages were, obtained by this “ feat of 
arms” at Orthez, it would be very difiicult to discover; 
and the marshals splenetic comments upon liord Welling- 
ton’s addresses to the French people, proved that these 
appeals had not been made in vain. The tone and sj)irit 
of the Proclamation evinced throughout, the feelings under 
M’hich it had been written ; — all bespeaking the mortification 
which attends promises of brilliant success which terminate 
in continued disasters. 

The French marshal, in the mean time, had ascertained 
the real strength of his opponent ; and considering it to be 
a favourable opportunity to strike a blow on the rear and 
right flank of the allies, he crossed the Adour on the 12th 
of i^Iarch. Lord Wellington, while part of his detachments 
were coming forward, took a strong position at Garlin ; and 
on the 20th of i\Iarch, he communicated the subsequent 
operations to Earl Bathurst in a despatch from Tarbes, 
dated the 20th March, ISM*: — 

'' The enemy collected their force at Conchez on the 13th, 
as I reported to your Lordship in my despatch of that date, 
which induced me to concentrate the army in the neighbour- 
hood of Aire. The various detachments which I had sent 
out, and the reserves of cavalry and artillery moving out of 
Spain, did not join till the 17th. 

In the mean time, the enemy, not finding his situation 
at Conchez very secure, retired on the 15th to Lembege, 
keeping his advanced posts towards Conchez. 

“ The army marched on the ISth, and Lieut.-General Sir 
Rowland Hill drove in the enemy’s outposts upon Lembege. 
The enemy retired in the night upon Vic Bigorre ; and on 
the following day, the 19th, held a strong rear guard in the 
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Mneyards m front of the town Lieut -General Sir Thomas 
Picton, with the Sd division and Major-General Bock's 
brigade, made a verj handsome movement upon this rear 
guard, and drove them through the vineyards and town, 
and the army assembled at Vic Bigorre and Rabastens 
“The enemy retired m the night upon Tarbes We 
found them this morning with the advanced posts of then 
left in the town, and their light upon the heights near the 
windmill of Oleac Their centre and left were retired, the 
latter being upon the heights near Audos We marclied 
in two columns from Vic Bigorre and Rabastens, and T 
made Lieut -General Sir Henry Clinton turn and attack 
the right with the 6th division, through the village of Lours, 
while Liout General Sir Rowland IIiU attacked the town 
bj the high road from Vic Bigorce 

“ Lieut General Sii Henry Clinton's movement was 
very ably made, and was completely successful The light 
division under Major General C Baron Alien likewise drove 
the enemy from the heights above Orleix , and Lieut - 
General Sir Rowland Hill having moved through the town 
md disposed his columns for the attack, the enemy retired 
in all directions Tiie enemy’s loss was considerable in the 
attack made by the light division, ours has not been con- 
siderable m any of these operations *" 

“Our troops are encamped this night upon the Larret 
and the Arroz , Lieut -General Sir Heniy Clinton with the 
6th division, and Lieut -General Sir Stapleton Cotton, with 


* Return of killed wounded and missing of tlie armj under tl e eon mai d 
of Field Sfarsl al the Jfarqu a of ire/Iicgton L-G , 1 1 the operat ons from 
ttio 7lb to the 20th March IB14 
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Major-General Ponsonby’s and Lord Edward Somerset’s 
brigades, being well advanced upon their right. 

‘‘Although the enemy’s opposition has not been of a 
nature to try the troops, I have had every reason to he 
satisfied with their conduct in all these affairs, particularly 
with that of the 3d division in the attack of the vineyards 
and town of Vic Bigorre yesterday, and with that of the 
6th and light divisions this day.' 

“ In all the partial affairs of the cavalry, ours have shown 
their superiority ; and two squadrons of the 14th dragoons 
under Captain Milles on the 14th, and one squadron of the 
15th on the 16th, conducted themselves most gallantly, and 
took a great number of prisoners. 

“ The 4th Portuguese dragoons under Colonel Campbell 
likewise conducted themselves remarkably well in a charge 
on the 13th.” 

Soult’s retreat across the plains of Ger might have been 
seriously endangered, could the British cavalry have been 
promptly employed ; but a thick country and strong rear 
guards prevented it. A wooded height, commanding the 
great road, was evidently occupied by the enemy — and Lord 
W ellington could not determine the force in which the enemy 
held it, for the fire of a cloud of skirmishers prevented a 
reconnaissance. By the daring address of an English 
officer,^-' however, this difficulty was overcome. “ He 
rode forward as if he would force his way through the 
French skirmishers, but when in the wood dropped his 
reins and leaned back as if badly wounded; his horse 
appeared to canter wildly along the front of the enemy’s 
light troops, and they, thinking him mortally hurt, ceased 
their fire and took no further notice. He thus passed 
unobserved through the wood to the other side of the hill, 
where there were no skirmishers, and ascending to the 
open summit above, put spurs to his horse and galloped 
along the French main line, counting their regiments as he 


* Captain William Light. 
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passed. His sudden appearance, his blue undress, Ins 
daring confidence, and his speed, made the Trench doubt 
if lie was an enemy, and a few shots only were discharged, 
while he, dashing down the opposite declivity, broke fiom 
the rear through the very skirmishers whose fire he liad 
first essayed in front Reaching the spot where Xord 
Wellington stood, he told him there were but five battahons 
on the hill ”* 

At Tarbes the combat was exceedingly sharp, though 
short The centre being attacked by the rifle brigade, 
induced the Trench to believe that, from their green uni- 
forms, their assailants were Portuguese troops , and it was 
onlj after a close conflict, " muzzle to muzzle,” that the 
error was discovered, and to darkness, and a thickly culti- 
vated country, Hanspe’s division were indebted for its 
ultimate escape. 

That night, Soult retreated in two columns. DXrlon’s 
and Reille’s reached St Gaudens the following day, while 
Clausel’s rejoined Pierre Soult’s, at Monrejean. It was a 
long and harassing march , but the Trench marshal was 
apprehensive that his retreat on Toulouse might have been 
cut off by Trie and Castlenau, towards which places the 
inarch of the fourth division and Vivian’s light cavalrj hid 
been directed. Accordingly, be fell back upon a citj which, 
at the same time, was lus principal depot — “the knot of all 
his future combinations” — and the only position where he 
could hope to make a successful stand 

The allies marched by St Gaudens, Galan, and Trie, — 
each place forming the route of a separate column. On the 
22d, a sharp affair between some squadrons of Trench and 
English cavalry took place in front of St Gaudevs, in 
■\^hich the Idth light dragoons Were particularly distin- 
guished f On the 25th, Hill, with the right wing, had 

• Napier 

f “ Here four sguadrons of French ca»aliy were drawn up in front of the 
town ' OTerthrown by two squadrons of the 13th Dragoons at the first shod 
they galloped in disorder through St Gaudens, ) ct rallied on the other side 
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entered Cacerez, — Wellington, witli the centre, was at 
Samatan, — and Beresford, with the left column, at St. Fojl 
O n the 26th, the armies again confronted each other, — 
Beresford taking post behind a small stream called the 
Aussonelle, while the French were in position on the 
Toueh. 

The rate of marching had been very different, the 
French army accomplishing in four days, what the allied 
took seven to perform. For such very opposite methods of 
executing their respective movements, each commander 
had sufficient reasons. Soult, aware of the importance of 
Toulouse, was anxious to reach that city without delay, 
and secure a strong position, before his opponent could 
disturb him. Wellington was more solicitous to bi’ing his 
arm}'’ efficiently, than rapidlj’^ forward ; and by husbanding 
their strength, and keeping his corps well together, be 
ready for the crisis when it came. In their relative move- 
ments, both generals evinced a sound discretion. Every 
moment gained by Soult enabled him to become more 
formidable — and important advantages compensated the 
fatigue he inflicted upon his soldiers ; while with Lord 
Wellington, all considerations gave way before one great 
object — that of placing the allies on their battle ground in 
fresh and vigorous condition, and trusting the result to 
that discipline and valour, which had been so often depended 
on, and never been found wanting. 

On the 28th, Lord Wellington proceeded to lay down 
his bridge ; but the water surface, on the sheer line being 
stretched over, was found too extensive to be covered by 
the pontoons. This failure elicited a remark from a staff 
officer, that, “ until the river fell, a passage would not be 
effected.” Lord Wellington observed instantl}', with cheerful 
animation, but with strong decision, “ If it will not do one 

and were again broken and pursued for two miles, many being sabred, and 
above a hundred taken prisoners. lii this action the veteran Major Dogberty, 
of tbe 13tb, was seen charging, between his two sons, at the head of the leading 
squadron.” — Napier. 
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^\ay, we must tiy another , for I never in my life gave up 
any thing I once undertook. ’ * 

On the 31st, the pontoons were laid down, and Hill 
crossed the Garonne , but, from the state of the roads, it 
was found impossible to reach Toulouse in that direction— 
and consequently, the right wing countermarched and re- 
crossed to the left hank of the river. A better situation 
ivas found for laj ing the bridge — and on the 4th of April 
it was removed, and thrown across a bend of the Garonne, 
half a league above Grenade Beresford crossed imme- 
diately, with the 4th and 6tli divisions and a cavalry 
brigade , but a sudden rising of the river prevented the 
light diMsions and Treyer’s Spaniards from following, for 
the pontoons were obliged to be taken up, to prevent their 
being swept away by the flood, and consequent!}, Beres- 
ford’s position was isolated, and open to an overwhelming 
attack Soult, however, did not avail himself of the ad- 
vantage that accident had placed in his way, and on the 
8th, the flood had sufficiently abated to allow the bridge 
to be replaced, and Freyer crossed and joined Beresford 
On the 9th the pontoons were earned up the stream to 
Ausonne, — and on the 10th, the 3d and light divisions 
passed the river at daylight, and Lord Wellmgtou formed 
Ills divisions for the attack. 

His own official account of the splendid but sanguinary 
operations tliat succeeded, were thus detailed in his despatch 
to Earl Bathurst, dated Toulouse, 12th April, 1814 — 

I have the pleasure to inform your Lordship that I 
entered tins town this morning, wluch the enemy evacuated 
during the night, retiring by the road of Carcassone 

“ The continued fall of ram and the state of the river 
prevented me from laving the bridge till tlio moniing of 
the 8 th, when the Spanish corps and the Portuguese artil- 
lery, under the immediate orders of Lieut -General Don 
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!Manncl Freyre, and the head quartet's, crossed the 
Garonne. 

“ We immediately moved forward to the ncighhourliood 
of the town; and the ISth hussars, under tlic immediate 
command of Colonel Vivian, had an opportunity of making 
a most gallant attack upon a superior body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, which they drove through the village of Croix 
d’Orade, and took about one hundred prisoners, and gave 
us possession of an important bridge over the river Ers, by 
which it was necessary to pass, in order to attack the enemy’s 
position. Colonel Vivian was unfortunatel}’- wounded upon 
this occasion ; and I am afraid that I shall lose the benefit 
of his assistance for some time. 

“ The town of Toulouse is surrounded on three sides by 
the canal of Languedoc and the Garonne. On the left of 
that river, the suburb, which the enemy had fortified with 
strong field works in front of the ancient wall, formed a 
good ietc-de-font. They had likewise formed a tUe-de-poni 
at each bridge of the canal, which was besides defended by 
the lire in some places of musketry, and in all of artillery 
from the ancient wall of the town. Beyond the canal to 
the eastward, and between that and the river Ers, is a 
height which extends as far as Montaudran, and over which 
pass all the approaches to the canal and town from the east- 
ward, which it defends ; and the enemy, in addition to the 
ietes-de-pont on the bridges of the canal, had fortified this 
height with five redoubts, connected by lines of entrench- 
ments, and had, with extraordinary diligence, made every 
preparation for defence. They had likewise broken all the 
bridges over the Ers within our reach, by which the right 
of their position could be approached. The roads, however, 
from the Arriege to Toulouse being impracticable for 
cavalry or artillery, and nearly so for infantry, as reported 
in my despatch to your Lordship of the 1st instant, I had 
no alternative, excepting to attack the enemy in this for- 
midable position. 

It was necessary to move the pontoon bridge higher up 
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the Gfaronne, jn order to shorten the communication \\ith 
Lieut General Sir Rowland Hills corps, as soon as the 
Spanish corps had passed , and this operation was not 
efFected till so late an hour on the 9tli as to induce me to 
defer the attack till the following morning 

The plan, according to which I determined to attack the 
enemy, was for Marshal Sir William Beresford, who was on 
the right of the Ers with the 4th and Gth divisions, to cross 
that river at the bridge of Croix d Grade, to gain possession 
of Montblanc, and to march tip tlie left of the Ers to turn 
the enemy’s right, ivhile Lieut General EonManuelFreyre, 
with the Spanish corps under his command, supported by 
the British cavalry, should attack the front Lieut -General 
Sir Stapleton Cotton was to follow the marshals movement 
with Major General Lord Edward Somersets brigade of 
hussars, and Colonel Vivians brigade, under the command 
of Colonel Arentschildt, was to observe the movements of 
the enemy’s cav airy on both banks of the Ers, beyond our left 
**The 3(1 and light divisions, under the command of Lieut 
General Sir Thomas Picton and Major-General Charles 
Baron Alten, and the brigade of German cavalry, were to 
observe the enemy on the lower part of the canal, and to 
draw their attention to that quarter by threatening the teies~ 
de-jpontf while Lieut -General Sir Rowland Hill was to do 
the same on the suburb on the left of the Gnronne 

‘‘ Marshal Sir William Beresford crossed the Ers, and 
formed his corps in three columns of lines in the village of 
Croix d Grade, the 4th division leading, with which he im- 
mediately carried Montblanc He then moved up the Ers 
in the same order, over most difficult ground, in a direction 
parallel to the enemj s fortified position , and as soon as 
he reached the point at which he turned it, he formed Ins 
lines and moved to the attack During these operations, 
Lieut -General Don Manuel Freyre moved along the left of 
the Ers to the front of Croix d Grade, where he formed Ins 
corps in two lines with a reserve on a height in front of the 
left of the enemj’s position, on which height the Portuguese 
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artillery was placed; and Major-General PonsonLy’s brigade 
of cavalry in reserve in the rear. 

As soon as formed, and that it was seen that Marshal 
Sir William Beresford was ready, Lieut. -General Don 
Manuel Preyre moved forward to the attack. The troops 
marched in good order, under a very heavy fire of musketry 
and artillery, and showed great spirit, the general and all 
his stafi" being at their head ; and the two lines were soon 
lodged under some banks immediately under the enemy’s 
entrenchments ; the reserve and Portuguese artillery, and 
British cavalry, continuing on the height on which the 
troops had first formed. The enemy, however, repulsed the 
movement of the right of General Freyre’s line round their 
left flank ; and having followed up their success, and turned 
our right by both sides of the high road leading from 
Toulouse to Croix d’Orade, they soon compelled the whole 
corps to retire. It gave me great satisfaction to see that, 
although they suffered considerably in retiring, the troops 
rallied again as soon as the light division, which was imme- 
diately on their right, moved up ; and I cannot sufficiently 
applaud the exertions of Lieut.-General Don Manuel 
Freyre, the officers of the staff of the 4th Spanish army, 
and of the officers of the general staff, to rally and form 
them again. 

“ Lieut.-General Mendizabal, who was in the field as a 
volunteer. General Ezpeleta, and several ofiicers of the 
staff and chiefs of corps, were wounded upon this occasion ; 
but General Mendizabal continued in the field. The 
regiment de Tiradores de Cantahria, under the command of 
Colonel Leon de Sicilia, kept its position, under the enemy’s 
entrenchments, until I ordered it to retire. 

“ In the meantime, Marshal Sir William Beresford, with 
the 4th division, under the command of Lieut.-General Sir 
Lowry Cole, and the 6th division, under the command of 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Clinton, attacked and carried the 
heights on the enemy’s right, and the redoubt which covered 
and protected that flank ; and he lodged those troops on the 
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same height uith the enemy, who weie, howeier, still in 
possession of four redoubts, and of the entrenchments 'ind 
fortified houses 

The badness of the roads had induced the marshal to 
leave his artillerj in the village of Montblanc, and some 
time elapsed before it could be brought to him, and before 
Lieut General Lon Manuel Trejres torps could be re 
formed and brought back to the attack As soon as this 
was elTLCted the marshal continued Ins mo^ ement along the 
ridge, and carried, with General Packs brigade of the 6th 
diiision, the two principal redoubts and fortified houses in 
the enemy s centre The enemy made a desperate effort 
from the canal to regain these redoubts, but they were 
repulsed with considerable loss, and the Cth division con 
tinuing Us movement along the ridge of the height, 'ind the 
Spanish troops continuing a corresponding movement upon 
the front, the enemv were driven from the two redoubts and 
entrenchments on the left, and the whole range of heights 
were in our possession We did not gam this advantage, 
however, without severe loss, particuldrly m the brave 6th 
division Lieut Colonel Coghlan of the 61st, an officer of 
great merit and promise, was unfortunately killed m the 
attack of the heights Major General Pack was wounded, 
but was enabled to remain m the field , and Colonel Douglas, 
of the 8th Portuguese regiment, lost his leg, and I am 
afraid that I shall he deprived for a considerable time of his 
assistance 

The SGth, 42d,79tb, andClst, lost considerable numbers, 
and were highly distinguished throughout the day 

« « * * * 

“ The 4th division, although exposed on their march along 
the enemy s fiont to a gallingfire, were not so much engaged 
as the 6th, and did not suffer so much, but they conducted 
themselves with their usual gallantry 

»*■*** 

“ The ground, not having admitted of the operations of 
the cavalry, they had no opportunity of charging 
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“ While the operations above dolailcd vero going on, on 
the left of the army, Lieut. -General Sir Rowland Hill drove 
the enemy from their exterior works in the suburb, on the 
left of the Garonne, within the ancient wall, Liexit. -General 
Sir Thomas Picton likewise, with the 3d division, drove the 
enemy within the iete-de-pont on the bridge of the canal 
nearest to the Garonne; but the troops having made an 
effort to carry it they were repulsed, and some loss was 
sustained. Major-General Brisbane was wounded; but I 
hope not so as to deprive me for any length of time of Ins 
assistance ; and Lieut.-Colonel Porbes, of the Hoth, an 
officer of great merit, was killed. 

“ The army being thus established on tlirce sides of 
Toulouse, I immediately detached our light cavaliy to cut 
off the communication by the only road practicable for 
carriages which remained to the enemy, till I should be 
enabled to make arrangements to establish the troops 
between the canal and the Garonne, 

“ The enemy, however, retired last night, leaving in our 
hands General Harispe, General Baurot, General St. Hilaire, 
and 1600 prisoners. One piece of cannon was taken on the 
field of battle ; and others, and large quantities of stores of 
all descriptions, in the town. 

“ Since 1 sent my last report, I have received an account 
from Ptear-Admiral Penrose of the successes in tlse Gironde 
of the boats of the 'squadron under his command, 

‘‘ Lieut.-General the Earl of D..Ihousio cre-'-^d the 
Garonne nearly about the time that Admiral Penrese 
entered the river, and pushed the enemy s parties under 
General Lhuillier bej'ond the Dorargne. thsn crossed 

the Dordogne on the 4th. near 3;. Ardrd ’ ■ C*-' — '-J- 

a detachment of the troops under his c'rrr'- n i, v i;* - view 
to the attack of ’the fort of B!:r~, Hy E fmai 

General Lhuilh'er and Gcnerai Dvsl'amau’- a-'— 

Etauliers, and made his cisresit'en te r. 

they retired, learing aheut AD yrfsrnens 'A- herd-'- " 
enclose the Earl of DrJIen-irV r. - — •” r- 
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“ I send this despatch hy my aid de-camp, Major Lord 
'VVilliam Russell, whom I beg leave to recommend to your 
Lordship’s protection 

“PS I enclose a return of the killed and ivounded in 
the late operations ’ * 


• Return of the killed woanded and missing' of tl e amj* wider the com 
mand of Field Marshal the hi arquis of Wellington k B , at the battle of 
Toulouse 10th April ISli — 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

To a general circunjslar.titnila' tU‘‘ i-ctn5|> I'a'’'*’ 

Toulousewas an objecl of par.'.tunntit iiupurtHiu**'* 
manded the best bridge? over 'la- ( nironar, otiu t'-i- « -a' 
roads tbrougbont the counlrv — v.btlr it'- I'.ooa-.o’' • 

population, and lastly, its tiefci-'--ilj5Uty, gave ii bn-al leavm- 
tages, which from it? vicmiiY to hi? hinli'-plafe. tlu- 
marshal could properly apprccinto. In a pnlitiml, 0*5 
as a military view, Touluustj v.'us of eipiul coined' intn 
It was Soult’s point of union with .Suchet mul 
for either could join him there ; and Suchet had > 
urged— and it was reasonably expected that he nnii < 
consented— to assist in what seemccl the only coinsf ^ 
nations Avhich could check the prosperous carec'i o ^.^.,.)y 
^"^^ellington, to whom, since he passed the 
fclty had been presented, and all had been 
Toulouse offered also, an excellent position^ (;flve'"’‘rr 
battle might he received. The breadth of 
tne protection which the canal of Languedoc 
^ ’length of the fortified suburbs of St* 

Guillemcrie-the Imigh 
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and tlio stronger ridge of Mont Rave— all were most 
favourable for maintainance j and Souit with local know, 
ledge, excellent judgment, and ample time, turned all to 
the best advantage. It was, in fine, a position in every 
respect important — easily held — and easily retired from. 

Lord Wellington was delicately situated— and delay would 
not be serviceable. Bayonne indeed, might fall, and the 
Spaniards be brought forward from the Bastan } but, during 
that time, Souit also would receive reinforcements, and 
employ every hour usefully in strengthening the defences 
of both the river and the city, Lord Weningfon 
taken the olfensive, and could not resume the defensive witli 
safety; the invasion of France once begun, it was impera- 
tive to push it to a conclusion. Leading an army victorious 
and superior in numbers, bis business was to bring bis 
adversary to battle as soon as possible; and as he could 
not force his way through St. Cyprien in face of the whole 
French army, nothing remained but to pass the Garonne 
above or below Toulouse.” * 

Before day-break on the 10th, the light and Sd divisions 
crossed the river, driving in the French outposts; the 
Spanish corps gained the Pugade; Beresford, in three 
columns, but without artilleiy, passed the marshes between 
the Ers and Mont Rave ; while the light cavalry forced 
the French from the bridge of Bordes, and seized that of 
Montaudran. 

The Spanish corps loosely assailed the height of Calvinet, 
and were repulsed with heavy loss. They were rallied, and 
again led on ; but the second effort was still more unfortu- 
nate, for now a regular dlroule ensued ;f and the disaster 

• Napier. 

t “ They were not aware that a rather deep tatine separated them from ths 
enemy’s works ; however* on they poshed, in a very disorderly manner, till 
they reached the point the Frenchintended they should reach, when a fire was 
opened out upon them, such as they had nevee witnessed before. Tew troops 
woald have remained unshaken by soch a reception, hut to the Spaniards it 
was intolerable ; consequently they broke into a thousand parties, and, turning 
tail, it Was who should be first away from *uch unpleasant doings.' I am told 
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was only checked by Lord Wellington covering their flight, 
by interposing Ponsonby’s dragoons, and, under a heavy 
fire of reserve artillery, and a threatened advance of a wing 
of the light division, obliging their pursuers to retire to 
their own entrenchments. 

But ainore serious repulse was inflicted on the .“Td division. 
Picton had been directed to make a false attack upon the 
bridge of Juineaux — but heedless of an order distinctlj' 
given, and with the very worst military judgment, he rashly 
attempted to carry works approached over a dead flat, 
exposed necessarily to a withering fire, and which when 
reached, could only be surmounted by escalade. His noble 
division sustained a heavy loss. Pour hundred ofllccrs and 
men were uselessly sacrificed ; and thus, through the un- 
steadiness of the Spaniards, and the rashness of Picton, the 
allied attacks from the height of Pugadc to the river, had 
proved sanguinary failures. 

The battle was apparently lost ; and there is little doubt 
but the means of victory were in Soult’s hands, had they 
been promptly exercised. ” The repulse of Picton, the 
utter dispersion of the Spaniards, and the strength of tlic 
second line of entrenchments at St. Cyprien, enabled hiiTi 
to draw, first Taupiu’s whole division, and then one of 
Maransins brigades from that quarter, to reinforce his 
battle on the Mont Rave. Thus three divisions and his 
cavalry, that is to say, nearly fifteen thousand combatants, 
were disposable for an offensive movement without in any 
manner weakening the defence 'of his works on Mont Rave 
or on the canal.” 

Beresford, in the meantime, was executing a flank move- 

ttiat Lord Wellington at tliis moment ‘wondered whether the, Pyrenees 
would bring them up again, they seemed to liave got such a friglit.’ 
He did not indeed depend on their valour, or he would have made a bad 
winding up of his Peninsular campaign. The moment they left the height, 
every man took the way that seemed to him best, and they soon after 
literally covered the whole plain, and set to work with all expedition to 
plunder.” — Surtees. 

• Napier. 


c c 2. 
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nient, and struggling over a marsliy surface two miles iu 
extent, always within 'range of the Prench guns, and occa- 
sionally exposed to their musketry. After driring the 
enemy from the village of Mont Blanc, the marshal left 
his guns there for a double purpose — assisting the opera- 
tions of Freyre’s corps, by cannonading the French works 
at La Pugade, and expediting his flank march, which the 
encumbrance of artillery must have seriously delayed. 
Indeed, the movement was imminently dangerous ; and 
fortune offered chances to the French commander which, if 
vigorously employed, must have produced results very 
different from those, on which SouU afterwards rested a 
claim to victory. 

On the left of Beresford's march, tlie Ers flowed parallel 
to the fortified heights upon his right— and the swamp nar- 
rowed as he advanced, and its surface became every step 
more difficult. Headed, by a division of dragoons — one flank, 
shut in by ariver— the other, overlooked by heights bristling 
with artillery and crowned by 14,000 infantry, Beresford 
pushed forward without a gun, gained the point he aimed 
^t, and formed at the foot of the position. 

The line was scarcely completed when the French vigo- 
rously attacked it — but a flight of rockets went roaring 
through their ranks ; and that arm of war, so lately intro- 
duced, terrified and disordered troops who never before had 
wtnessed their effect, nor heard the appalling noise that 
accompanies their discharge, Lambert’s and Anson’s bri- 
gades rushed forward with a deafening cheer. The charge 
of Vial's cavalry on the right flank was repulsed ; and on 
the left, it was anticipated by tlie rapid advance of the 4th 
division. Nothing could check that conquering movement 
The plateau was gained — two redoubts carried at the 
bayonet’s point — and Taupin killed in a vain attempt to 
rally his flying troops, who hurried off in the greatest dis- 
order to Sacarin and Cambon. 

•*For a brief space the battle ceased. SouU employed the 
interval in reinforcing his right from his reserves, while 
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Beresford got liis artiller}’ from Mont-Blanc. About two 
o’clock the action was renewed — and Pack and Douglas, the 
former with the Highland, the latter with a Portuguese bri- 
gade, rushed from the hollow ground which had previously 
sheltered them, and mounting the heights, carried the 
whole French defences including the redoubts of Colombette 
and Calvin et. 

Sustained by the reserves pushed freely into action, and 
covered by a tremendous lire of artillery, the French with 
superior numbers returned to the attack, and a terrible 
contest ensued. One redoubt was recovered ; but still, 
though sadly reduced, the remnant of the highlanders held 
the hill ; and the 6th division having steadil}" advanced, the 
enemj' were again driven from the hardly-contested emi- 
nence — Colombette a second time taken — and the French 
finally retired, carrying with them Generals Harispe and 
Baurot, both severely wounded in encouraging a desperate 
but vain resistance. 

The tide of battle turned; and it was hopeless to ex- 
pect that the allies could be dislodged by any fresh effort 
that Soult could make. Beresford had got his artillery into 
line ; and, already master of the greater portion of Mont 
Rave, he was marching along its crest to renew the action. 
Picton was threatening the bridge from which he had been 
previously repulsed — the Spaniards had rallied and reformed 
— and the light division was ready to support their new attack. 

Soult, under all these circumstances, declined the contest ; 
abandoned the northern portion of the plateau and redoubt 
at Calvinet; and, contenting himself with retaining the 
fortified posts at Sacarin and Cambon, fell back behind 
the canal, leaving the whole line of works and the heights 
of Mont Rave in the undisputed possession of the allies. 

In this sanguinary battle the allied loss exceeded four 
thousand six hundred men, including four generals, Brisbane, 
Pack, Mendizabel, and Espelette, wounded. The French 
casualties might probably have been less by a thousand; bilt 
they lost a gun, and had five generals placed hors-de-comhat. 
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It was a lamentable contest, because it was a useless one. 
Much blood had been unnecessarily—and some assert— wan- 
tonly spilled; for Napoleon Wfa already hurled from his 
throne, and a provisional government had been appointed. 

Tlie night of a bloody day was passed on both sides in 
preparation for another trial. Soult, with the arsenal of 
Toulouse to supply every deficiency, was reorganized next 
morning — Wellington was obliged to seek his supplies 
from magazines beyond the river — and althougli he crossed 
over to St. Cj’prien, to expedite the replacement of ammu- 
nition and make new dispositions \vith Hill's corps for the 
intended attack, the day wore away before the necessary 
arrangements were completed. Anxious to renew the 
battle, he had already pushed liis light cavalry along the 
canal to cut Soult off from Carcassone, and interrupt 
Suchet’s communications ; but evening came before he was 
in a condition to force a passage of the bridges— and there- 
fore, the attack was of necessity postponed until the 15th. 

These preparatory movements ©fthe allied cavalry had not 
been lost upon the French marshal, and he saw unequi- 
vocal indications of a determination to shut him in — for works 
had been commenced across the roads leading to his lines, 
and the allies, closing up rapidly, everywhere drew nearer 
to the place. Toulouse was already under the guns of the 
invaders — St. Cyprien might be ruined in an hour — and, 
therefore, while reiterating his entreaties that Suchet 
should advance, SoiiU added a belief that he could not hold 
his positions, and observed, ** that it was not improbable but 
he should he forced to fight a passage from the city. On 
the night of the 11th he abandoned Toulouse, and made a 
forced march of two-and-twenty miles to Villefrauche — leav- 
ing two generals, sixteen hundred disabled men, immense 
nja^azines, and eight pieces of artillery to the conquerors. 

Such was the final result of Soult’s desperate efforts to 
keep Toulouse— such the operations from wbicli the French 
marshal’s admirers claimed a victory. “Victories," says 
Napier, “ aic determined by deeds and their consequences; 
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and, if tlie gallant colonel’s be a test, those advanced by 
tlie Duke of Dalmatia would prove but sorry claims. That 
the occupation of this most important city was a paramount 
consideration to all others, extracts from Soult’s corre- 
spondence with Suchet will establish. “ I have en- 
trenched,” he says, “ the suburbs* of St. Cyprien, wdiich 
forms a good bridge-head. The enemy will not, I think, 
attack me there unless he desires to lose a part of his 
army. Two nights ago he made a demonstration of passing 
the Garonne two leagues above the city ; but he will pro- 
bably try to pass it below, in which case I will attack him 
whatever his force may be, because it is of the utmost im- 
portance to me not to be cut off from Montauban, where I 
have made a bridge-head.” — “ I think the enemy will not 
move on your side unless I move that way first, and I. am 
determined to avoid that as long as I can.” — If I could 
remain a month on the Garonne, I should be able to put 
six or eight thousand conscripts into the ranks who now 
embarrass me, and who want arms, which I expect with 
great impatience from Perpignan.” — I am resolved to 
deliver battle near Toulouse, whatever may be the superi- 
ority of the enemy. In this view I have fortified a posi- 
tion, which, supported by the town and the canal, furnishes 
me with a retrenched camp susceptible of defence.” — “ I 
have received the unhappy news of the enemy’s entrance 
into Paris. This misfortune strengthens my determmation 
to defend Toulouse whatever may happen.”* 

On the 10th, he notices the battle, by mentioning that 
the allies had sustained a heavy loss, but that they had 
established themselves in an important position himself had 
occupied on the right ; adding that his stay in Toulouse 
W'as doubtful. And his letter of the 11th was more con- 
firmatory of this suspicion : “ As I told you in my letter of 
yesterday, I am in the necessity of retiring from Toulouse, 
and I fear being obliged to fight my way at Basiege, where 
the enemy is directing a column to cut my communications. 

■ * Suohet’s Correspondence. 
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To-morrow I will take a position at Villefrauche, because 
I Imve good liope that this obstacle will not prevent my 
passing.” 

What, let it be simply asked, were the relative objects of 
Soult and Wellington ? Was it not with one to hold a city 
that the other was as anxious to obtain? And what nere 
the results ? Soult, after his defeat at Tarbes, bad made 
forced marches to complete the defences of Toulouse, and 
garrison a place to which he attached such val ue. His oppo- 
nent advanced more leisurely ; for, as the end was great, so 
also, were the means limited and the difficulties many. Were 
they not surmounted ? “ He desired to pass the Garonne, 

and he did pass it j he desired to win the position and 
works of Mont Rave, and he d/d uin them ; he desired to 
enter Toulouse, and he did enter it as a conqueror at the 
head of his troops.”* 

It has been asserted that before the battle of Toulouse 
was fought, Soult was in full possession of the events which 
had already taken place in Paris; that be was apprised of 
Napoleon's abdication, and also that a convention had been 
settled; and that with thisknowledge, and consequently, the 
most atrocious cruelty, he caused a wanton slaughter both to 
his enemy and himself; and nearly a similar charge has been 
made against Lord Wellington. Both these accusations were 
unfounded. That Wellington should have sought an action, 
under the discouraging prospects which an attack upon 
Toulouse held out, would be — and without any object to 
influence it — to risk a reputation gained by a glorious 
succession of victories which had already reached their 
consummation. That Soult could have received orders from 
the Provisional Government, was an impossibility. The 
direct route by which a courier could find him in Toulouse, 
from the 4tb, bad been in possesion of the allies. His 
despatches were sent from the capital on the 7th — 
consequently they must have first arrived at the British 
outposts— and hence, by an ofiicial communication from 
• Kapicr. 
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Lord "Wellington, Soult, two days after tlie battle, received 
that intelligence which it was falsely insinuated had 
reached him before that day of carnage — the 10th of April. 
In a letter addressed to Talleyrand, and dated the 22d, the 
marshal observes, that the circumstances preceding his act 
of adhesion were so “ extraordinary as to create astonish- 
ment.” “ On the 12th,” he continues, I received through 
the English, the first hint of the events at Paris. I pro- 
posed an armistice ; it was refused: I renewed the demand; 
it was again' refused. At last I sent Count Gazan to 
Toulouse, and my reiterated proposal for a suspension of 
arms was accepted and signed the 18th, the armies being 
then in presence of each other. The 19th I ratified this 
convention, and gave my adhesion to the re-establishment 
of Louis XVIir. And upon this subject I ought to declare, 
that I sought to obtain a suspension of arms before I mani- 
fested my sentiments, in order that my will and that of the 
army should be free.” 

Although this cruel charge against the Duke of Dal- 
matia was extensively circulated and believed, by those best 
qualified to estimate its truth or falsehood it was always 
scornfully repudiated. By friends and enemies the calumny 
against the Trench marshal was denounced ; and by none, 
and with more warmth and indignation, than by the victor of 
Toulouse. When “ Lord Aberdeen, after the passing of the 
English Reform Bill, repeated the accusation in the House 
of Lords, and reviled the minister for being on amicable 
political terms with a man capable of such a crime. Lord 
Wellington rose on the instant and emphatically declared 
that Marshal Soult did not know, and-that it was impossi- 
ble he could know, of the Emperor’s abdication when he 
fought the battle.” 

Soult’s night retreat was ably executed, his corps defiling 
within range of the English artillery ; and although Hill’s 
division and the light cavalry pursued, his losses were 
confined to some fifty dragoons which were overtaken and 
cut off. On- the same daj'^,' Lord Wellington entered 
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Xoulousc amid the acclamations of the Bourbon part^j who 
immediately upon SouU’s departure, raised the white flag, 
and declared for Louis XVIIT. That evening, two officers, 
Cols. Cooke and St, Simon, reached the city after a vexa- 
tious delay near Blois, hearing authenticated intelligence 
that the reign of Napoleon had ended— -and St. Simon was 
despatched to Soult, at whose head-guarters he arrived 
early next day. 

"While these events had been progressing in the south, 
the crisis of Napoleon’s fortunes was hurrj’ing with fearful 
rapidity to its consummation. It will he a subject of 
surprise to after ages, how blind Napoleon appeared to 
coming events, when all beside could see that the hand of 
fate pointed so clearly at his downfall ; and it will also he 
cause for admiration, to observe ivjth what indomitable 
resolution he bore up against accumulating evils, and still 
** plucked laurels as he fell.” Reduced by the defeat at 
Arcis, on the 20th of March, to the command of an army 
not exceeding seventy-five thousand men, on the 22d, he 
had thrown himself beliind the allies on the Mame, and 
marching on Vitry and St. Dizier, declared that “ he would 
reach Vienna before they should arrive in Paris.” But the 
allies, justly considering this act os only a rash effort of 
despair, pushed steadily forward towards the capital— drove 
the French marshals * from the Marne — concentrated their 
corps d’armee at Chalon — ^and, on the 29th of March, 
invested the northern portion of the capital. 

When Napoleon found that the enemy were neither 
to be diverted nor deterred, bo determined to counter- 
march on Paris. The direct route was however, blocked 
by a Prussian corps at Vitiy; and he could only reach 
the capital by a d6tour of fifty leagues. Accordingly, his 
troops were put in motion, while he went forward post, 
and on the 31st, was within tlireo leagues of Paris, 

There, he learned that every hope was over. After a 
sharp action on the heights of Bellevue, the allies took a 

• Marniont and Motlicr 
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position that domineered the city ; ^Yhen finding that Paris 
could not he defended, Joseph Buonaparte retired from the 
Regency, and Marmont capitulated. On that evening, the 
Duke of Ragusa marched out with his artillery — the har- 
riers were immediately given up — and on the 31st, the allied 
sovereigns entered Paris, no demonstration of attachment 
towards the Emperor being evinced, nor the slightest dis- 
order ensuing. 

Finding that his capital was in the possession of his 
enemies, Napoleon repaired to Fontainhleau, collected any 
troops which could he obtained, and announced his inten- 
tion of marching dii'ect to Paris” on the 3d. But on the 2d, 
a decree passed the conservative Senate, based upon an 
abdication of the throne. 

Wliile these final measures were in progress, the mission 
of Col. St. Simon to Marshal Soult did not induce the Duke 
of Dalmatia, as might have been expected, to give an adhe- 
sion to the Provisional Government. On the contrary, he 
treated St. Simon’s authority as (juestionable ; and, placing 
his army in observation at Casteluaudery, expressed a 
determination to hold a defensive attitude until the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon was properly authenticated ; proposing, 
in the mean time, that a suspension of hostilities should be 
agreed to. To this Lord Wellington peremptorily ob- 
jected — and instantly moved his army, either to compel 
Soult’s adhesion,, or recommence operations. On the 17th, 
the French and English outposts had assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, when happily, an official communication from 

* “ That body, finding that the allied powers would no longer treat with 
Buonaparte, or recognise him politically as the ruler of France, formally j^ro- 
nounced his deposition. By this act the nation and the army were absolved 
from the oath .of allegiance to their late Emperor ; and the confidence of those 
superior officers and civil functionaries, who had to this moment faithfully 
adhered to him, ivas at once destroyed. 

^ “ Thus, upon all sides pressed to submit, and plainly deserted by all those 
whose interests must have been the inevitable sacrifice of any continued 
attachment to his fortunes, he sullenly acquiesced in the decree of the senate. 
— Shcrci-. 
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the thief of the Emperor’s staff satisBed the marshal that 
Napoleon’s fate was sealed— and consequently, he forwarded 
his adhesion.* 

Suchet having adopted the cause of the Bourbons, his 
army was included in tire convention agreed upon by 
Wellington and Soult, and intelligence was immediately 
despatched to Clinton and Hope, annouiicing the events 
Which had occurred. 

After detailing to Earl Bathurst the arrangement and 
conclusion of the convention, Lord Wellington transmitted 
the particulars of a sortie made by the Governor of Bayonne 
on the Hth of April.f 

“ Yesterday morning, a considerable lime before day- 
break, the enemy made a sortie and attack in great force, 
principally on the left and centre of our position of St 
Etienne, in front of the citadel. The left of the position 
was occupied by pickets of Major-Gen. Hay’s brigade j the 
brigade itself had been directed to form in case of alarm 

* Marslial Soult did aot at fiirst consider die information to lie so authen- 
tic as to induce him to send bis submission to the Provisional Gorernment, 
hut he proposed that I should consent to a suspension of hostilities to gire 
him time to ascertain what had occurred , but I did cot think it proper to 
acquiesce m tins desire I enclose Ihe correspondence which passed on this 
occasion 

In the mean time I concluded on the 15th a courention for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities with the general officer commanding at Jlontauhan, of 
which r enclose a copy ■ and the troops being prepared for mormg forward, 
they marched on the 16th and 17th towards Castelnaudary. 

“I sent forward on the 16th another officer who had been sent from Pans 
to Marslial Soult, and I received from him tlie following day the letter of 
which I enclose the copy, brought by the General of Div ision, Compte Gazan, 
who informed me, as indeed appears by the marshal's letter, that he had 
acknowledged the Provisional Govemment of France 

“ J therefore authorised Major Gen Sir George Murray and Mariseal da 
Campo Don Luis Wimpffen to arrange with General Gazan a conTentioa for 
the suspension of hostilities between the allied armies under my command and 
the French armies under the command of Marshals Soult and Soeliet, of 
which I enclose a copy ««er to Sir nVhaw Clinton. 

f Report from Major-Gcn Howard to Major-Cen Colville, dated Camp, 
near Bavonne, 15th April, 1811 
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near the village of Boucaut, as it was merely serving pro- 
visionally on this side of the Adour ; the centre hy pickets 
of the 2d brigade of the guards, and right by pickets of the 
1st brigade of guards. Major-Gen. Hay was the general 
officer of the day, in command of the line of outposts, and, 
I regret much to say, was killed shortly after the attack 
commenced, having just given directions that the church 
of St. Etienne should be defended to the last. The 
enemy, however, by great superiority of numbers, succeeded 
in getting in towards the left of the village, and got 
momentary possession of it, with the exception of a house 
occupied by a picket of the 3Sth regiment, under Captain 
Foster of that corps, who maintained himself till the support 
coming up, Mnjor-Gen. Hinuber, with the 2d line battalion 
King’s German Legion, under the command of Licut.- 
Col. Bock, immediately attacked and retook the village. 

The enemy attacked the centre of our position likewise 
in. great numbers ; and by bearing in great force on one 
point, after a sharp resistance, they succeeded in compelling 
one of our pickets to retire, and which enabled him to move 
up a road in the rear of the line of pickets of the centre of the 
position, and which compelled the other pickets of the 2d 
brigade of guards to fall back till the support arrived up 
to their assistance, when the enemy was immediately 
charged, and the line of posts reoccupied as before. Major- 
General Stopford, I regret to say, was wounded, when the- 
command of the brigade devolved on Colonel Guise. In 
consequence of the enemy having gained temporary pos- 
session of some houses which had been occupied by the 
pickets of the centre of the position, Colonel Maitland 
found the enemy was in possession of ground on the rear 
of his left, and immediately advanced against him rapidly 
with the 3d battalion 1st guards, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. W. Stewart, on a ridge of ground. which 
runs parallel with the roads; and Lieut.-Colonel Woodford, 
of the Coldstream, ascending the hill at the same time by a 
simultaneous charge these two corps immediately dislodged 
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the enemy, and reoccupied all the posts which we had 
before possessed; and from the time tlie enemy was dis- 
lodged he did not show the least disposition to renew tlie 
attack. Colonel Maitland expressed Ins satisfaction at tlie 
conduct of both his officers and men^ and also his obligation 
to liieut.-Colonel Woodford for his prompt concurrence 
in the movements above mentioned, 

“ It vvas towards the right that 'Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hope was taken. In endeavouring to bring up some troops 
to the support of the pickets, he came unexpectedly in the 
dark on a party of the enemy ; his horse was shot dead and 
fell upon him ; and, not being able to disengage himself 
from under it, hewasunfortunatelymade prisoner. Iregretto 
say that, from a letter I have received from him, I find he was 
wounded in two places, but in neitlier of them dangerously. 
You will easily conceive, Sir, that only one feeling, that of 
the greatest regret, pervades all the troops at the Heut.- 
general's misfortune, 

“ The enemy having commenced their attack between 
two and three o’clock in the morning, a considerable part 
of the operations took place before daylight, which ga^*® 
them a great advantage from their numbers ; but, whatever 
end they might propose to themselves by their attack, 1 am 
happy to say it has been completely frustrated, as they 
effected no one object by it, except setting fire to one house 
in the centre of our position, which, from being within 
three hundred yards of their guns, they had rendered per- 
fectly untenable before, whenever they chose to cannonade 
it. From the quantity of fire of every description which 
the enemy brought on us, you will easily conceive our loss 
could not be inconsiderable. In Major-General Hay, wlio 
was well known to you, his Majesty’s service has lost a 
most zealous and able officer, who has served a considerable 
time in tlus army with great distinction. The loss of the 
enemy must, however, have been severe, as he left many 
dead behind him, and he was aftenvards observed burying 
a good number of men. In regard to prisoners, we had no 
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opportunity of making many, from the facility the enemy 
possessed of immediately retiring under the guns of their 
works.” 

It would appear, that to some unaccountable fatality this 
sanguinary affair must he attributed. Rumours had abeady 
reached the outposts, that Napoleon had abdicated — and 
although from these reports the vigilance of the blockading 
army might have been naturally expected to abate, the 
besieged should have remained merely on the defensive, 
and Thouvenot’s sortie was unwarrantable. The result was 
not to his advantage. His casualties were admitted to reach 
nine hundred men, and the allied were nearly equal * — both 
losing a general. The siege had not commenced — for 
neither stores nor artillery had been brought forward — 
hence, there was no immediate cause for apprehension ; 
and, though nothing was known certainly, it was generally 
believed that Napoleon was either dead or dethroned. 
The operation therefore, appears rather designed to gratify 
had passions than attain any military object. It seemed 
to have been purely a work of slaughter — and to gain 
no end, men were unnecessarily lost. “ On both sides 
the troops, broken into small bodies by the enclosures, 


* Return of the killed, wounded, and missing, in the operations of the army 
under the command of Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, K.G,, in 
a sortie made by the garrison of Bayonne, on the morning of the 14'th of 
April, 1814. 
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and unable to reco\er their order, came dashing to^e 
ther in the darkness, dghting often ivith tlie bajonct, 
and sometimes friends encountered, sometimes foes all 
was tumult and horror. The guns of the citadel, 
vaguely guided by Uie flashes of the niusketiy, sent their 
shot and shells booming at random through the lines 
of fight, and the gun boats, dropping down the river, 
opened their fire upon the flank of the supporting columns, 
which being put m motion by Sir John Hope on the first 
alarm, were now coming up from the side of Boucaut 
Thus nearly one hundred pieces of artillery were in full 
play at once , and the shells having set fire to the fascine 
depots and to several bouses, the flames cast a horrid glare 
over the striving masses ’ • 

At best it was a sanguinary experiment No object was 
gamed or could be gamed — ^roucli blood was idly wasted — 
Thouvenot, in a few hours was as closely enclosed, as he 
had been before Ins sail) — his loss exceeded that inflicted 
on his enemy — and many of his casualties were caused by 
the indiscnmmaiwg fire of his own guns 
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r.NOLAND — TAKr.s IIIS SKAT IN Till'. IIOI'.SI; or l.OKDS — Till: I-OKO ITIAN- 

cKi.i.ou’s ADonns's — Tin:DLKi:'.H ansoi:u — rr.otr.Koi nos on that occasion. 


From whatever cause it might have arisen, the delay in 
transmitting intelligence from Paris to the .south, can never 
he sufllcientl}' deplored. While Soult'.s reluctance to obey 
the instructions of the provisional government created 
suspicions in Lord Wellington’s mind, that the suspension 
of hostilities he proposed, was merely a project for tem- 
porising until some reaction should lake place in favour of 
Napoleon, it gave also, a colouring to reports already cir- 
culated to the marshal’s disadvantage,” which the sub- 
mission of the officer commanding at Montauban, and the 
jn’ompt adhesion of the armies of Arragon and Catalonia, 
were in no way calculated to remove. While Soult wavered 
as to the course he should adopt, Suchet, on a later receipt 
of Saint Simon’s intelligence at Narbonne, on tlie 19th, 
acted with decision. Having assembled the generals and 
superior officers of the army, he laid before them the 
documents he had received — “ and there was but one opi- 

* “Indeed suspicions were expressed in the Moniteur tlint order.s and 
despatches had been intercepted, with the view of giving Marsha! Soult .an 
opportunity of retrieving the reputation of the French armies, by figliting in a 
position which lie thouglit inc.xpugnable.” — Soiilhei/. 

VOL. lit. D I> 
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nion as to the course to be adopted"* Suehet’s adhesion 
i\as instantly communicated to SouU, and hence no altei- 
native as left him but to follow the example of his comrade. 
The allies were in his front — the army of Catalonia had 
formally uithdraun its allegiance from the emperor — when, 
yielding an unwilling consent, the Duke of Dalmatia 
acknowledged the provisional government — sent Comte 
Gazan to Lord Wellingtons head-quarters — and signed the 
Convention.f 

Thus was the war concluded, happily for all parties, 
even for the French, whom nothing but such a series of 
defeats could have delivered irom the tyranny which their 
former Mctories had brought upon themselves. It was by 
the national spirit which had 6rst shown itself in the 
Peninsula, by the persevering efforts of Great Britain in 
the peninsular war, the courage of her troops, and the skill 
of her great commander, that Bonaparte’s fortune had 
been checked at its height, and successfully resisted, till 
other governments were encouioged, and otlier nations 
roused by the example , and that power, the most formi- 

* Suchet’s Memoirs 

t On this occasion the following “General Order” was addressed to ihe 
army — 

“ 1 The Commander of the Forces has the pleasure to inform the army that 
he has agreed upon the following Contention for the suspension of hosuhlies 
between the allied armies under his command and the French armies opposed 
to them, and hostilities are forthwith to be suspended accordingly 

“ i Upon congratulating the army upon this prospect of an honourable 
termination of their labours, the Commander of the Forces avails himself of 
the opportunity of returning the general oOicers, o/Ecers, anti troops, his best 
thanks for their uniform discipline and gallantry in the field, and for their 
conciliating conduct towards the inhabitants of the country, which, almost in 
an equal degreawilh their discipline and gallantry in the field, hare produced 
the fortunate circumstances that now hold forth to the world the prospect of 
genuine and permanent peace 

“ 3 The Commander of the Forces trusts that they will continue the same 
good conduct while it may be necessary to deUm them fn this country , and 
that they mil leave it with a lasting repuUUon, not less creditable to their gal- 
lantry in the field than to their regularity and good conduct in quarters and 
in camp ” 
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diiblc which had ever heen known in the civilix.cd world, 
was then beaten down. The independence of Spain and 
Portugal had been triumphantly vindicated and .secured ; 
and if the civil liberties of both countric.s were not re- 
stored, and firmly established upon a sure foundation, the 
cause is to be found, not in any foreign influence exercised 
ill, but in old evils which time had rendered inveterate.”^ 

The news of Napoleon’s abdication reached Ferdinand at 
Valencia ; and from that city he proceeded to IMadrid, after 
the illness of a week — his route rather exhibiting the pil- 
grimage of a devotee, than the return of a monarch to a 
capital, from which, for five years he had been estranged. 
The briefest notice of what subsequent!}' occurred, is only 
required to mark what may be considered the singular ter- 
mination of a long and sanguinary war — the restoration of 
a worthless king, to a people equally worthless. 

“ The first thing he did, when he was .sufUcicntly reco- 
vered to leave the house, was to visit all the nunneries, that 
the nuns might not be disappointed in their ardent desire 
of seeing him ; and in these visits ji^rt of two days was 
employed much to the increase of his popularity, this being 
at the same time an evidence, it was thought, of goodnature, 
and of devout respect for the superstition of the country. 
When these visits were concluded, he attended an evening 
TeDeum in the cathedral, performed by the light of twenty 
thousand tapers ; after which he and the Infantes adored a 
chalice of legendary reputation which is venerated there.” -j' 

Liberty had been for yeui's familiar in Spanish mouths — 
liberty they professed — swore that they would attain it — 
and yet they neither appreciated the blessing, nor under- 
stood the word. It was the war-cry of their deliverance, 
headed their decrees, and was inscribed upon their Plazas.X 

" Southey. f Ibid. 

t “ Inmost of the l.irge towns, Kha Plaza Mayor, or Great Square, had heen 
new named Plaza de la Coiislitucion, and a stone with these words engraven on 
it erected there ; at Valencia this was removed one niglit, and in tlie morning 
what is absurdly called a provisional stone of wood, was set up in its place, with 
the words Real Plaza de Fernando VIT. . this was publicly done ; and the pro- 

D D 2 
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I5ut could a people know of hbertj, who stooped 

again to the thraldom of a stupid priesthood, and pennitted 
a bigot king — a wretch without one redeeming virtue — 
to restore the most accursed institution that e\er had 
degraded religion and humanity — the Inquisition’ 
!Ferdinand’s return to the capital was marked by anoma- 
lous demonstrations — triumphal arches and arrests Flowers 
were strewn, and suspected persons were incarcerated All 
parties united in restoring the despotism, whose o\erthrow 
had cost France half a million of men, and Gieat Britain 
an expenditure of money that put calculation at defiance 
All — Liberales, ^loderatos, and Serviles — all bowed to the 
will of the Beloved One — and the very name of Freedom 
was obliterated The word Liberty ‘^appeared m large 
bronze letters o\er the entrance of the ball of tbe Cortes in 
Madrid The people of their own impulse hurried thither 
to remove it, they set up ladders, forced out letter by 
letter from the stone, and as each was thrown into the 
street, the spectators renewed their shouts of exultation 
They collected as many of the journals of tho Cortes, and 
of the papers and pamphlets of the Lxherales, as could be 
got together , formed a procession in which the religious 
fraternities, and the clergy regular and secular, took the 
lead , piled up these papers in one of the public squares, 
and sacrificed tbem there as a political aulo daje, after 
which high mass was performed, and Te Deunx sung, as a 
thanksgiving for their triumph ” 

In the mean time measures were taken for the remmal 
<if Sw ‘Wd.Ue.ro. Clw.tow’s asmy from the blockade of Bar- 
celona, as well as for the liberation of the French garrisons 
and prisoners, and the restoration of such fortresses ns still 

Tisiooal stone was first borne under Ferdinand • window with military bonoura 
in a long procession formed by the populace witli off eers intermixed cany ng 
drawn swords and bearing the royal flag A stanza composed and pnntcl 
for tbe occasion was toon affixed to it denouncing in a ferocious t p nt ven 
geance i pon any one who should profane it an 1 upon the 1 beral party — 
iS thfj 
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remained in tlie possession of the enem3\ To carry into 
effect that part of the convention, Suchet despatched some 
officers of his own staff, accompanied by commissioners on 
the part of the allies.^"' Ferdinand had faithfully promised 
the French marshal, when he received him at Perpignan, 
that every facility should he given to such French troops as 
remained to cross the frontier ; but Suchet, properly esti- 
mating the little reliance that should be reposed in the 
assurances of a perfidious monarch, carried out Napoleon’s 
instructions, and retained the Infante Don Carlos as a 
hostage. This precaution, added to the stronger influence 
of Lord Wellington, eventually secured the fulfilment of 
the eighth article of the- Convention,-}' and the fortresses 
were accordingly evacuated and given up. 

The fall of Napoleon was accompanied by the most im- 
portant changes. Monarchs vanished and reappeared — 
states and kingdoms were partitioned — and with a magical 
rapidity, the aspect of Europe underwent a wondrous 
change. None was more sudden or remarkable than that 
to which Italy, “ the cradle of Napoleon’s glory,” was sub- 


SucLet’s Memoirs. 

f “ Art. 8. The garrisons of all the places which are occupied by the troops 
of the army of the Duke of Albufera, shall be allowed to return without delay 
into France. These garrisons shall remove with all that properly belongs to 
them, as also all the arms and artillery originally French. 

“ The garrisons of Murviedro and of Peniscola shall join the garrison of 
Tortosa, and their troops will then proceed together by the great road, and 
enter France by Perpignan. The day of the arrival of those garrisons at 
Gerona, the fortresses of Figueras and of Rosas shall be made over to the 
Spanish troops, and the French garrisons of these places shall proceed to 
Perpignan. 

“ As soon as information is received of the French garrisons of Murviedro, 
Peni§cola, and Tortosa, having passed the French frontier, the place and forts 
of Barcelona shall be made over to the Spanish troops, and the French garri- 
sons shall march immediately for Perpignan. The Spanish authorities will 
provide for the necessary means of transport being supplied to the French 
garrisons in their march to the frontier. 

“ The sick or wounded of any of the French garrisons who arc not in a state 
to move with the troops, shall remain and be treated in the hospitals where 
they ate; and will be sent into France as soon as they have recovered.” 
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jected The terrible disasters of Ins step-father obliged 
jCogenc to jieM to the propositions of Marshal Bellegarde— 
and a convention nas conelnded the same daj on which the 
singmnary battle of Toulouse had been decided. 

On the I9th the French army returned ivithm the limits 
of old France, and the senate of Milan* declined the re- 
quest of the Mceroy, that they would recommend to the 
allied sovereigns that Eugene should be left at the head of 
the go\ eminent 

A feeling of irritation pemded the public mind in Italjr , 
and the army had not proceeded three marches beyond 
Mantua, ’i\hen an insurrection broke out in Milan Tlie 
finance minister, Pnna, was assassinated, and his residence 
demolished, and nothing would have saved the viceroy 
from a similar fate had he been in Ins eapifil Amidst this 
popular excitement, and the eigerness of the Italians to he 
released from the dominion of the French, the friends of 
Eugene thought him fortunate in being able to join his 
fathei-in-Iaw at Munich, almost incognito Thus, at the 
expiration of nine years, felUhe iron crown winch Napoleon 
had placed on Ins head, saying, “Eieu me la donne , gare 
a qui la touche ”f 

Bonaparte remained still at rontainebleiu , Elba had 
been named for liis future residence, with a liberal allowance 
for the maintenance of an establishment, that still should 
bear the semblance of arojal one, and commissioners were 
nominated on the part of the allied powers, to conduct the 
fallen emperor to the place of his destination On arriving 
at Fontainebleau they were a ery coolly receii od, and Colonel 
Campbell was the onlj one to whom Napoleon was ciiil 
Noticing the traces of old wounds, he asked him m what 

* The following is a cur ous c rcumstance relative to the senate of Milan 
m tl e 1 eight of our disasters tl at body aent a ieputallou to congratulate 
ttopoleon tie Great on tl e prospect of his triun pi ing over all h s enemies 
The deputation on its way reccired JnteHigcnce of the siege of ] ar * jndlal 
just time to get bach to Milan to be appo j ted to congratulate the all ei on the 
downfal of tU tyrant 

f Boumenne i Memoir* 
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battles he had received them, and on wliat occasions he liad 
been invested with the orders he wore. He next questioned 
him as to the place of his birth, and Colonel Campbell 
having answered that he was a Scotchman, Napoleon 
congratulated him on being the countryman of Ossian, 
his favourite author, with whose poetry, however, he was 
only acquainted through the medium of wretched trans- 
lations. On this first audience Napoleon said to the colonel, 
“ I have cordially hated the English. 1 have made war 
against you by cveiy ' possible means, but I esteem 3-our 
nation. I am convinced that there is more generosity in 
your government than in any other. I should like to be 
conveyed from Toulon to Elba by an English frigate” — a 
request that was subsequent!}' acceded to."^’- 

After a humiliating journey, during which the insccurit}-- 
of popular affection was amply proved, Napoleon embarked 
at Erejus in the Undaunted frigate, and proceeded to the 
lonely isle,” which was to form the dominions of one for whose 
ambition half the continent had not been found sufficient. 

"While these momentous changes were in progress, the 
allies were assembled in the capital of Erance to organize 
anew the political relations of Europe, on which Napoleon’s 
arbitrary enactments had produced such serious changes. 
As the representative of Great Britain, Lord Castlereagh 
hastened to the convention, having recommended to the 
Prince Regent, that the office of ambassador to the eourt 
of Eranee should be given to Lord Wellington ; and on the 
21st, Sir Charles Stewart was despatched to Toulouse to 
apprize the allied commander of the appointment, and re- 
quest his presence in the Erench capital to assist in the im- 
portant deliberations that should occur. To this honourable 
mark of a sovereign’s esteem, Lord Wellington returned a 
modest, but manly reply : — j- 

Your brother Charles has just given me your letter of 

* Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 

t Letter to Lord Castlereagh, dated Toulouse, 21st April, 1814. 
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the 1 5th, and I am \ery much obUged and flattered by your 
thinlJng of me for a situation for which I should ne\w 
have thought myself qualified. I hope, however, that the 
Prince Regent, his Government, and your Lordship, are 
convinced that I am ready to serve him in any situation in 
which it may be thought that I can be of an} service. Al- 
though I ha\e been so long absent from England, I should 
have remained as much longer if it had been necessary; 
and I feel no objection to another absence in the public 
service, if it be necessary or desirable. 

In regard to going now to Pans, your brother will in- 
form you of the circumstances here, which would render 
my absence just now inconvenient, and possibly dangerous 
to the public service. I shall know more, however, of the 
state of affairs m a day or two. J will undertake thej'our- 
ney with pleasure, if I should find I can do so without 
public inconvenience.” 

Finding tliat he might safely quit the army, to whose 
discipline he had previously borne an honourable testimony,* 
he set out for the French capital on the night of the 10th, 

* "General Order “Twhuse, 16th 1814 

" 3 The Cornmander of the Forces takes this opportunity of expressing his 
approbation of the conduct of the army in general since thetroops have passed 
the French frontier, and of returning his thanks to the General Ofiicers of the 
army in particular, and to the Officers for the attention they have paid to the 
discipline of the troops 

" i There have been some exceptions certainly, which the Commander of the 
Forces has been obliged to notice, but they are principally among those whose 
experience of the evils to be appreheniled from allowing the troops to ill treat 
and plunder the inhabitants, and from want of attention to the orders of the 
army, is more limited than (hat of others. 

“ 5 The Commander of the Forets trusts, (hat the officers of the army are 
aware of the advantages which have been derived from tht good conduct of the 
troops, ard that they Mill never forget that it is as much their duty towards 
their own country and the troops under (heir coinmatiJ, to prevent them from ill 
treatingand injuring the people inhabiliDgthccountry become the ihealreof the 
operations of the war , as it is (o set them (he example of courage andconduef, 
and (0 lead, animate, and direct them when opposed to the enemy in the field.’' 
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and arrived in Paris on llic -llh of i'^Iny. Prom all, his re- 
ception was enthusiastic; and each of the allied sovereigns 
expressed in unqualified praise, how much the glorious 
issue of the long and doubtful struggle for the restoration 
of European liberty, had been indebted to his talents and 
enduring constancy. From the restored king (Ferdinand) 
he had recently received a letter expressing the deepest 
gratitude and esteem ; and the Order of the .Sword had 
been sent him by the Crown Prince of Sweden. But a 
hin-hcr distinction awaited him — a dukedom was conferred 

tD 

upon himself, and peerages on his most distinguished 
lieutenants.'^' 

To Lord Liverpool he thus expressed his thanks for the 
honour he had been officially employed to notify : — 

“ I have received your Lordship’s letter of the od, and 
I beg that you will lay before his royal highness the Prince 
Regent my grateful acknowledgments for the fresh marks 
which your Lordship has announced to me of his Royal 
Highness’s grace and favour. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory to me than that his Royal Highness should have 
rewarded the services and merits of my gallant coadjutors, 
who, I am sure, feel cquall}’ grateful with me for his Royal 
Highness’s favours, and are equally desirous of aiding, by 
every means in their power, to forward his Royal Highness’s 
views for the prosperity of his kingdom. 

“ I beg your Lordship also to accept my thanks for your 
favourable recommendation of my services to his Royal 
Highness. 

“ I return to the army to-morrow, in order to cany into 
execution the convention with the French government, 
and the orders of the government for the expedition. 

I propose to go to Madrid in order to try whether I 
cannot prevail upon all parties to be more moderate, and to 
adopt a constitution more likely to be practicable, and to 

* Sir John Hope, Sir T. Graham, Sir S. Cotton, Sir Rowland Hill, ' and 
Sir W. C. Beresford. 
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contribute to tite peace and happiness of the nation. I am 
afraid that I shall not be in England fill tlie end of June; 
but I hope I shall be able to do much good by this journey. 
A very short time in England will enable me to settle all 
that 1 have to do there.”* 

The Duke of "Wellington’s stay in Paris was neces- 
sarily brief; and from the French capital he proceeded to 
Madrid, where his presence was ardently expected. The 
country was threatened with a political convulsion, which 
Ferdinand’s early display of unamended despotism and 
cruelty seemed calculated to burry to a crisis. "From the 
commanding influence which the Duke possessed over every 
party, it was considered possible that the spirit of the con- 
tending factions might be sufliciently moderated to lead to 
such practicable alterations, as might restore national tran- 
quillity ; and, anxious for its accomplishment, ho left 
Toulouse, and reached Madrid on the 24th of May. 

On the 5th of June, the Duke took his departure ; but, 
previously, he addressed an able memorandum to Ferdi- 
nand, in which the relative advantages to he gained by 
Spain attaching herself exclusively to France, or main- 
taining afriendly understanding, ** and cementing her alliance 
with Great Britain,” were clearly and honestly examined. 
Having pointed out the ruinous state of a kingdom after 
one of the most terrible and disastrous contests by which 
any nation had ever been afflicted, its territory entirely 
occupied by the enemy> the country torn to pieces by 
internal divisions, its ancient constitution having been 
destroyed, and vain attempts made to establish a new one; 
its marine, its commerce, and revenue entirely annihilated ; 
its colonies in a state of rebellion, and nearly lost to the 
mother country — the ^lemomndum set forth the most 
likely means by which these crils might be removed — and 
proved, that by a firm alliance with England, the Spanish 


* Letter to Lord Lherpool, d«tcd Varis, 9lh SI*?, 18H 
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nation could only hope to become regenerated. Nothing 
could be more lucid than the picture drawn of the actual 
condition of the country — nothing move easily compre- 
hended than the mode hj’- ^Yhich the mischief might be 
remedied : — 

“ The finances of Spain are in the utmost disorder, the 
revenue is unproductive, if not nearly destroyed, and is, at 
all events, quite unequal to the expenses. But, before 
those expenses can even be reduced by the reduction of the 
military establishments, mone}' must be found to pay the 
arrears of the army. The various political events whicli 
have occurred must have shaken the credit of the Spanish 
government; and, even if the government had credit, there 
is but little money in the country which could be borrowed 
as a resource. England alone can be looked to for assist- 
ance in this respect. 

It cannot be expected, however, that the British govern- 
ment will come forward with the resources of the British 
nation to aid his Majesty, if they are not certain of the line 
of policy w’hich his Majesty will adopt both in America 
and in Europe ; neither will it be in their pow'er to give 
that aid which- every well-wisher of his Majesty w^ould wish 
to see afforded, if his Majesty should not at an early period 
carry into execution his gracious promises made to his 
subjects in his decree of the 4'th of May ; and if some steps 
should not be taken to prove to the world the necessity and 
justice of the numerous arrests which attended his Majesty’s 
restoration to his throne, or for the release of the innocent 
and the judicial trial of the guilty. 

“ All nations are interested in these measures, but Great 
Britain in particular; and the' nature of the British con- 
stitution, and the necessity which the government are under 
of guiding their measures in a great degree by the wishes 
and sentiments of the people, must prevent them from 
giving aid to his Majesty in money, or from giving coun- 
tenance to the endeavours which may he made to raise 
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money hy loan m England, at least till the norld sliall be 
convinced by experience of tlie sincerity of bis Majesty’s 
professions in regard to bis ovvn subjects, and of bis desire 
to unite Bis interests witb tliose of tbe Bntisb government 
“ Great Britain is matenally interested in tbe prosperity 
and greatness of Spain, and a good understanding and close 
alliance witb Spam is highly important to her, and she 
will make sacrifices to obtain it , and there is no act of 
kindness which may not be expected from such an ally But 
it cannot be expected from Great Britain, that she will take 
any steps for the firm establishment of a government which 
she shall see in the fair way of connecting itself with her 
rival, and of eventually becoming her enem} , hke othec 
nations, she must by prudence and foresight provide for her 
own interests by other modes, if circumstances should pre- 
sent his Majesty from connecting Inmself with Great 
Britain, as it appears by the reasoning in tins memorandum 
IS desirable to him ’* 

On tbe lOtb, tbe duke rejoined Oie army at Bordeaux, 
and the peace having been signed by the allied powers m 
Bans, nothing remained but to break up the armies in 
the south, and despatch the troops under orders for Ame- 
rica, nitli the least possible delay In a letter to Earl 
Bathurst, f the Duke of Wellington announced that the 
necessary arrangements for these purposes had been com- 


* aa clljngtott Despatches ad ‘VIl p 

f The Port igaese and Span sh troops ha»mg msrcl cd lo rciuin to If eir 
respective countries the British cavaJj/end the horses of tbe artillery hating 
inarched to embark in U e Channel and a part of the British infantry besides 
those destined for fore go expeditions haTing embarked m the Gironde and 
the remainder being collected here and in the neighbourhood of Bayonne f r 
embarkation as soon aave'seU ihall an veto take them a«ay andhavingbeen 
mTormed that it is the intention cf h a Royal Higl nesa ihe Pnnec Regent to 
employ me m I s service in another manner 1 propose to quit the anny to 
morrow on my ret rntokngUnd and to leave to I leui Ceneral the Fail of 
DiJhousie to <1 reel an 1 aupcnnlend the embarkation of the Infatilry wl eh is 
all that remaint lo be dene — If rnwgton 
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pleted ; — and on the same da}’ he took leave of the finest 
avni}’, for its nuinher, that had ever been cinhattled. 

“ General Order. •‘Bordeaux, uthJunc, isw, 

“ 1. The Commander of the Torces, being upon the point 
of returning to England, again takes this opportunity of 
congratulating the army upon the recent events which have 
restored peace to their country and to the world. 

“ 2. The share which the British army has had in pro- 
ducing these events, and the high character with which the 
army will quit this countr}', must be equally satisfactory to 
every individual belonging to it, as they are to the Com- 
mander of the Eorces ; and he trusts that the troops will 
continue the same good conduct to the last. 

“ 3. The Commander of the Forces once more requests 
the army to accept his thanks. 

4. Although circumstances may alter the relations in 
which he has stood towards them, so much to his satisfac- 
tion, he assures them that he shall never cease to feel the 
warmest interest in their welfare and honour ; and that he 
will be at all times happy to be of any service to those to 
whose conduct, discipline, and gallantry, their country is so 
much indebted.”. 

Immediately afterwards, the Duke of Wellington pro- 
ceeded to England; and on the 23d, he reached Dover. 
His reception, after a long absence of five years, was thus 
described in a periodical of that day : — " About five o’clock 
this morning, his Majesty’s sloop- of-war, the Rosario, arrived 
in the roads, and fired a salute. Shortly afterwards, the 
yards of the different vessels of war were manned ; a salute 
took place throughout the squadron, and the launch of the 
Nymphen frigate was seen advancing towards the hai'bour, 
with the Duke of Wellington : at this time the guns upon 
the heights and from the batteries commenced their thun- 
der upon the boat leaving the ship ; and on passing the 
pier-heads his Lordship was greeted with three distinct 
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rounds of cheers from those assembled , but upon his land- 
jiigf at tlie Crossuall, nothing could exceed the rapture with 
which hia Lordship was received bj at least ten thousand 
persons, and notwithstanding it was so early, parties 
continued to arriv e from town and country every minute 
The instant las lordship set las foot on shore, a proposition 
was made, and instantly adopted, to carry him to the Ship 
inn he was borne on the shoulders of our toivnsmen, 
amidst the reiterated cheers of the populace ’ * 

Tlie allied sovereigns Imd preceded him to England on 
their memorable visit to die Regent , and being at Ports- 
mouth to witness the grand spectacle of a naval review, the 
Duke set out the following morning to pay his duty to his 
prince Wherever he appeared the most entliusiatic greet- 
ings marked the attachment of the people towards the great 
captain of the age, and on the 28 th he appeared for the 
first tune in the House of Lords since Ins well merited 
elevation to tlie peerage of Great Britain f 

“ Shortly after three o clock, the lord chancellor having 
taken his seat, the Duke of Wellmglon was introduced, 
supported by the Dukes of Richmond and Beaufort, in 
military uniform, and m their ducal robes Being arrived 
in the body of the house, the Duke made the usual obei 
sance to the lord chancellor, and showed liis patent and 
right of summons these noblemen then approached the 
table, where his grace’s vanous patents, as baron and vis- 
count, earl, marquis, and lastly as duke, were each read by 
the clerks The oaths were then administered, and tlie 
Test Rolls were signed by him He then, accompanied 
by Ins noble supporters, took his seat on the dukes’ bench, 
and saluted the house in the usual manner, by rising, taking 
off his hat, and bowing respectfully. 

* Annual Register 1814 

•j- On tins interest ng occasion tl e Duchejs of Well ngton and Countess of 
Momington were present— and Uie honoitis conferred i pon a conqueror were 
wilflcssed b 7 those to whom he was most endeared— a motl er and a wife 
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The lord chancellor then rose, and, pursuant to their 
lordships’ order, addressed his grace. 

” ‘ My Lord Duke of Wellington, 

“‘I have received the commands of this house, ■which, 
I am persuaded, has witnessed with infinite satisfaction 
your grace’s personal introduction into this august asscmhl}', 
to return j’our grace the thanks and acknowledgments of 
this house, for your great and eminent services to your 
king and country. 

“ ‘ In the execution of these commands, I cannot forbear 
to call the especial attention of all who hear me to a fact in 
your grace's life, singular, I believe, in the histoiy of the 
country, and infinitely honoui-able to your grace, that you 
have manifested, upon your first entrance into this house, 
jmur right, under various grants, to all the dignities in the 
peerage of this realm which the crown can confer. These 
dignities have been conferred at various periods, hut in the 
short compass of little more than four years, for great 
public services, occurring in rapid succession, claiming the 
favour of the crown, influenced by its sense of justice to 
your grace and the country ; and on no one occasion in 
wliich the crown has thus rewarded your merits have the 
houses of parliament been inattentive to your demands 
upon the gratitude of the country. Upon all such occasions 
they have offered to your grace their acknowledgments 
and thanks, the highest honours they could bestow. 

‘'M decline all attempts to state your grace’s eminent 
merits in your military character ; to represent those bril- 
liant actions, those illustrious achievements, whicli have 
attached immortality to the name of Wellington, and which 
have given to this country a degree of glory unexampled in 
the annals of this kingdom. In thus acting, I believe I best 
consult the feelings which evince your grace’s title to the 
character of a truly great and illustrious man. 

“ ‘ M)’’ duty to this house cannot but make me most 
anxious not to fall short of the expectation which (lie 
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house may Iiave formed as to the execution of what may 
have been committed to me on this great occasion ; but the 
most anxious consideration which I have given to the 
nature of that duty, has convinced me that I cannot more 
cfTectually do justice to the judgment of the house, than hy 
referring your grace to the terms and language in which 
the house has so repeatedly expressed its own sense of the 
distinguished and consummate wisdom and judgmenVthe 
skill and ability, the prompt energy, the indefatigable 
exertion, the perseverance, the fortitude, and the valour, hy 
which the victories of Vimeiro, Talavera, Salamanca, and 
Vitoria were achieved ; by which the sieges of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz were gloriously terminated j by 
which the deliverance of Portugal was effectuated; by 
which the ever -memorable establishment of the allied 
armies on the frontiers of France was accomplished ; armies 
pushing forward, in the glory of victory at Orthez, to the 
occupation of Bordeaux. 

** * These achievements, in their immediate consequence 
infinitely beneficial to the common cause, have, in their final 
results, secured the peace, prosperity, and glory of this 
country, whilst your grace's example has animated to great 
exertions the other nations of Europe, exertions rescuing 
them from tyranny, and restoring them to independence, 
by which there has been ultimately established among all 
the ua^tions of Europe that balance of power, which, giving 
sufficient strength to every nation, provides that no nation 
shall be too strong. 

“ ‘ I presume not to trespass upon the house by repre- 
senting tlie personal satisfaction which I have derived from 
being the honoured instrument of conveying to your grace 
the acknowledgments and thanks of this house upon every 
occasion upon which they have been offered to your grace, 
or by endeavouring to represent the infinite gratification 
which I enjoy in thus offering, on the behalf of the liouse, 
on this day, to your grace in person, those acknowledg- 
ments and those thanks. Tour grace is now called to aid 
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hereafter, your wisdom and judgraentj the great council 
of that nation, to the peace, prosperity, and glory of which 
your Grace has already so essentially contributed ; and I 
tender your Grace, now taking your seat in this house, in 
obedience to its commands, the thanks of the house in the 
words of its resolution : — That the thanks of this house be 
given to Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, on his 
return from his command abroad, for his eminent and 
unremitting service to His Majesty and to the public.’ 

“ The Duke answered the address to the following effect : 

“ ‘ My Lords, — I have to perform a duty to which I 
feel myself very inadequate, to return your lordships my 
thanks for this fresh mark of your approbation of my con- 
duct and of your favour. 

“ ‘ I assure your lordships that I am entirely overcome 
by the honours which have been conferred upon me ; and by 
the favour with which I have been received in this country 
by the Prince Regent, by your lordships, and by the public. 

‘ In truth, my lords, when I reflect upon the advan- 
tages which I enjoyed in the confidence reposed in me, and 
the support afforded by the government, and by his Royal 
Highness the commander-in-chief, in the cordial assistance 
which I invariably , received upon all occasions from m}'' 
gallant friends, the general officers of the army, who are 
an honour to their country, the gallantry and discipline of 
the troops, and in the manner in which I was encouraged 
and excited to exertion by the protection and gracious 
favour of the prince, I cannot but consider that, however 
great the difficulties with which I had to contend, the 
means to contend with them w'ere equal to overcome them ; 
and I am apprehensive that I shall not be found so deserv- 
ing of your favour as I wish. 

“ ‘ If, however, my merit is not great, my gratitude is 
unbounded ; and I can only assure j'^our lordships that you 
will always find me ready to serve his Majesty to the 
utmost of my ability in any capacity in which my services 
can be at all useful to this great country.’ 
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Ilis Grace then retired to unrobe. He wore a fiehl 
inarshars uniform, with his insignia of the Garter. On Ins 
return into the house, ho sat for a few minutes on the extre- 
mity of one of the benches, and then retired for the evening. 

" In addition to the pecuniary remuneration \oted by 
parliament to the Duke of Wellington for Ids distinguished 
services,* tlie House of Commons resolved to pay him the 
liighest tribute of respect and applause that it was possible 
to bestow on a subject, that of its thanks, accompanied with 
a deputation of its members to congratulate him on his 
return to this country. Lord Castlereagli rose in the house 
on June 27th, to make a motion for this purpose, which 
was unanimously agreed to ; and a committee w as appointed 
to wait on his Grace,, to Know what lime he would name 
for receiving the congratulations of the house. Lord 
Castlcreagh liai ing reported from the committee that it 

• “ On May lOlh, a message from ihe Prince Pegenl waj communicated to 
(he House of Commons, the purpose of which was to inrorm (be house (hat his 
Ilojal Highness had conferred upon that victorious commander the rank and 
tillo of a duke and marquis of the United Kingdom, and recommending the 
grant to him and his successors of such an annuity as might support the high 
dignity of the title conferred, and prove a lasting memorial of the gratitude and 
mtimncence of the nation 

*' The message being taken into consideration on the 12th, the Chancellor 
of the exchequer rose to call the attention of the house to the distinguished 
services of the Duke of WcUingfon, and the Speaker moved the resolution, 

* Tliat the sum of 10,000/ he paid annually out of the consolidated fund for 
(ho U80 of the Duke oflVellington, (o bo at any time commuted fortheeum of 
SOO.OOO/ to be laid out in the purchase of an estate ' 

“ ifr WTntbread, Jfr Ponsonby, and Mr Canning, whofoitowed, all agreed 
in the high merits pf the noble Duke, and objected to the grant as (oo small, 
especially since a large 6um would be necessary for a mansion suitable to the 
Aignity conferred upon him A motion was in consequence made for an 
additional 100,000/ , making m all the sura of half a million granted to the 
Duke, which passed new con. 

“ A similar message from the Pnnee R^ent being communicated to the 
House of Lords, an equal unanimity took place in the proceedings upon it 
On this occasion Lord Liveipool moved the same grants to the Duke which 
were first proposed m the other house 

“ At the same time, in consequence of messages from the Prince Regent, 
pecuniary grants were made by parhamentto Lord W elliogton a associates m 
a ictorj , Generals Hope, Grnhsm, Cotton, Hill, -md Beresford, now raised (q 
the peerage ” 
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was the Duke’s desire to express to the house his answer in 
person, the following day, July 1st, was appointed for the 
solemnity. 

“ At about a quarter before live, the Speaker being 
dressed in his official robes, and the house being crowded 
with members, some of them in military and naval uniforms, 
and many in the court dresses in which they had been 
attending the Speaker wuth an address to the Prince Regent 
on the peace, the house was acquainted that the Duke of 
Wellington was in waiting. His admission being resolved, 
and a chair being set for him on the left hand of the bar 
towards the middle of the house, his Grace entered, making 
his obeisances, while all the members rose from their seats. 
The Speaker then informing him that a chair was placed for 
his repose, he sat down in it for some time covered, the 
Serjeant standing on his right hand with the mace grounded,* 
and the members resumed their seats. He then rose, and 
spoke, uncovered, to the following effect: 

‘‘ ^ Mr. Speaker, — I was anxious to be permitted to 
attend this house, in order to return my thanks in person 
for the honour they have done me in deputing a committee 
of their members to congratulate me on my return to this 
country ; and this, after the house had animated my 
exertions by their applause upon every occasion which ap- 
peared to merit their approbation, and after they had filled 
up the measure of their favours by conferring upon me, at 
the recommendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest gift 
that any subject had ever received. 

“ ‘ I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me to 
take this opportunity of expressing my admiration of the 
great efforts made by this house and the country at a 
moment of unexampled pressure and difficulty, in order to 
support the great scale of operations by which the contest 
w'as brought to so fortunate a termination. By the wise 
policy of parliament, the government was enabled to give 

* Soutliey. 
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(he necessary’ support to the operations which were carried 
on under my direction ; and I was encouraged, by the con- 
fidence reposed in me by his Majesty’s ministers, and by 
the commander-in-ebief, by the gracious favour of, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and by the reliance 
which I had on the support of my gallant friends, -the 
general officers of the army, and on the bravery of the 
officers and troops, to carry on the operations in such a 
inanuer as to acquire for me those marks of the approbation 
of this house, for which I have now the honour to make my 
humble acknowledgments. 

* Sir, it is impossible for me to express the gratitude 
which I feel 5 I can only assure the house that I shall 
always be ready to sen’e his Majesty in any capacity in 
which my services can be deemed useful, with the same 
zeal for my country uhich has already acquired for me the 
approbation of this house.* 

** This speech was received with loud cheers, at the end 
of which the Speaker, who had sat covered during its de- 
livery, rose, and thus addressed his Grace ; 

“ ‘ My Lord,' — Since last I had the honour of addressing 
3’ou from this place, a series of eventful years has elapsed; 
but none without some mark and note of your rising glorj'. 

“ * The military triumphs which your valour has achieved 
upon the banks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro 
and the Garonne, have called forth the spontaneous shouts 
of admiring nations. Those triumphs it is needless on this 
day to recount. Their names have been written by your 
conquering sword in the annals of Europe, and we shall 
hand them down with exultation to our children's children. 

■ “ ‘ It is not, however, the grandeur of military success 
uhich has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded our 
applause; it has been that generous and lofty spirit nhich 
inspired your troops with unbounded confidence, and taught 
them to know that the day of battle was always .a day of 
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victory; tlu\t moral courage and enduring forlitudc, uhiclu 
in perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset ordi- 
nary minds, stood ncvcrlhcless unshaken ; and that ascend- 
ancy of character, which, uniting the energies of jealous 
and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will the fate and 
fortunes of mighty empires. 

“ ‘ For the repealed thanks and grants bestowed \ipon you 
by this house, in gratitude for your many and eminent 
services, 3’ou have thought fit this day to oiler ns your 
acknowledgments ; but this nation well knows that it is 
still largely* your debtor. It owes to you the proud satis- 
faction, that, amidst the constellation of great and illustrious 
warriors who have rcccntl}' visited our country, we could 
present to them a leader of our own, to ulvom jdl, by common 
acclamation, conceded the pre-eminence ; and when the 
will of Heaven, and the common destinies of onr nature, sliall 
have swept awa}" the present generation, you will have left 
your great name and example as an im])crishablc monu- 
ment, exciting others to like deeds of glory, and serving at 
once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence of tliis 
country amongst the ruling nations of the cartli. 

“ ‘ It now remains onl}’’ that we congrtitulate 3’onr Grace 
upon the high and important mission on which you arc 
about to proceed, and we doubt not that the same splendid 
talents, so conspicuous in war, will maintain, with equal 
authority, firmness, and temper, our national lionour and 
interests in peace.’ 

“ His Grace then withdrew, making the same obeisances 
as when he entered ; and all the members rising again, he 
was reconducted by the serjeant to the door of the house. 
After he was gone, Lord Castlereagli moved, that w’hat the 
Duke had said on returning thanks to the house, together 
with the Speaker’s answer, be printed in the votes, which 
was agreed to 7 iem. con." 
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oeSCRAL rEELlNO IK ENOI AND tH PAVOWR oP ADOLITION OP SLAVERY— 
ATTEMPTS TO INPLUBKCE THE FRENCH COURT TO COOPERATE JN EFFECTINO 
IT — Tlir DUKE OF WELLIKQTON’s VISIT TO THE MCTUERLANDS — MEMORAN- 
DUM RESPECTlNa ITS DEFENCE — ^TCRUINATfOS OF TUB AMERICAN WAR — 
POLITICAL STATE OF TRANCE — NAPOLCOs’s ESCAPE EROM ELBA— DUKE OP 
WELLINGTON’S DESPATCH TO LORD CASTLEREAGH — UNANIMITY OP THE 
CONGRESS — DECLARATION OP THE 13tH OF MARCH — PROCEEDINGS OF 
NAPOLEON— .DUKE OF WELLINGTON ASSUMES THE COMMAND OF IKE ARJHE8 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 

FiiOM the extrjiordmary excitement attendant upon a war, 
which, with one brief intermission, had exceeded a period 
beyond the ordinary avcragfe of mortal life, the tide of 
popular feeling flowed in an opposite clirccflon; and, as if 
surfeited with scenes of bloodshed, it sought for opportu- 
nities to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate j and 
that neglected caste, who during the progress of past events 
had been forgotten save by a few philanthropists, now 
seemed almost exclusively to possess the sympathies, and 
engross the undivided attention of the nation. The intense 
interest generally displayed by the abolitionists of that 
day is thus described by the Duke of WelJingtoti in a letter 
to his brother s — 

“ I was not aware till I had been some time here, and 
am unable to describe to you, the degree of frenzy existing 
here about the slave trade. People in general appear to 
think that it would suit the policy of the nation to go to 
war to put an end to that ahominahU traffic, and many wish 
that we should take the field on this new crusade. AH 
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agree that no Itwour can be shown to a slave-trading country ; 
and as Spain, next to Portugal, is supposed to be the country 
which gives most protection to this trade, the interests and 
wishes of Spain arc but little attended to here. Besides, 
it is not easy to describe the unpopularity attached to the 
king’s name, from the occurrences at his return to Madrid. 
The newspapers afford some specimen of it ; but at a latc 
dinner at Guildhall I recommended to the lord mayor to 
drink the King of Spain’s health, and he told me that he 
was become so unpopular in the city, he was afraid that, 
if the toast were not positively refused, it would at least 
be received with so much disgust as to render it very dis- 
agreeable to me and to ever}' well-wisher, to the Spanish 
government.”* 

Upon the Duke of Wellington, the abolition of negro 
slavery had been enforced by the popular writings of the 
day as the chief end and object of his embassy ; and it was 
desired, that as nothing could be expected from Ferdinand, 
on whose white slaves at home the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition had been re-opened, the sympathies of the French 
monarch might be enlisted in a cause, in principle based on 
humanity, but probably in the abstract as injurious to those 
whose condition it proposed to ameliorate, as embarrassing 
to the best interests of property and commerce. That this 
diplomacy would succeed, the Duke of Wellington never 
entertained the slightest expectation ; and from just reason- 
ing he came to a correct conclusion. “ I do not think,” he 
wrote, that there is the smallest prospect at present of 
prevailing upon the French government to abolish the trade 
entirely within the period of five years. The king told me 
that he could no more attempt to force the inclinations of 
his people upon this subject than the King of England could 
the inclinations of his. 

“ There are but few persons now in France who have 
turned their attention to the slave trade, and those few arc 
*' London, 20th July, ISM. 
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proprietors in the colonics or speculators in tlie trade, and 
interested in carrying it on. I am sorry to say that there 
is a very large interest of the former in the House of Peers? 
and it is not easy to helicve what an influence the proprietors 
of St. Domingo have on all the measures of the govern- 
ment. The proposition to abolish the slave trade is foolishly 
enough connected with other recollections of the revolu- 
tionary days of 1789 and 1790, and is generally unpopular. 
It is not believed that we are in earnest about it, or have' 
abolished the trade on the score of its inhumanity. It is 
thouglit to have been a commercial speculation, and by 
some to have been occasioned by the continental system; 
and that, having ahoUshed the trade ourselves with a view 
to prevent the undue increase of colonial produce in our 
stores, of which we could not dispose, wc now want to pre- 
vent other nations from cultivating their colonies to the 
utmost of their power. 

** These impressions can be overcome only by time and- 
perseverance 5 but till they are overcome, I acknowledge 
that I do not think the king has the power, to do more than 
prevent the trade of his subjects on that part of the coast’ 
from which we have expelled it.”* 

The Duke had proceeded to Paris by the Netherlands, 
where the army under Lord Lynedocli w'as still cantoned. 
The British government were anxious that the Belgian 
frontier should he subjected to a military sun’ey, and a 
report made how far the country was defensible. This was 
effected by the Duke, assisted by Colonels Smith and Pasley 
— -and by a curious fatality, that country which was to 
witness bis greatest effort, and crown a series of successes, 
had its capabilities of defence thus detailed in a memoran- 
dum addressed to Earl Bathuvst.f 

“ The frontier on which it is the object of tins memo- 
randum to suggest the principles on winch it sliould bo 
defended extends from Liege along the Meuse and the 
* PaiU. loth Sept. 1514. ♦ Paris, 22a Sept. 1814. 
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Sambre to Namur and Charleroi, and thence by Mons to 
Tournay and the sea.' 

“ It is intersected by roads, canals, and rivers, running 
in all directions from the French territory, and some one 
or other of the numerous French fortresses opposite to it. 

“ The face of the country is genm’ally open, and affords 
no feature upon which reliance can be placed to establish 
any defensive s3^stem. 

“ With all these disadvantages, this country must be 
defended in the best manner that is possible. In the parti- 
tion which has been made of the different portions of the 
French territory which have fallen vacant in consequence of 
the operations of the last campaign, it has been joined to 
Holland, not solely with a view to augment the pecuniary 
resources of that country, and its means of raising an army, 
but to give additional security to its frontier, by placing in 
the hands of the government of the Dutch provinces those 
countries which were always deemed essential to their 
defence, and from the whole to form a state on the northern 
frontier of France which, by its resources, its military 
strength and situation, should be a bulwark to Europe on 
that side. 

To provide the best defence that can be devised for these 
provinces will be not only to perform the condition implied 
in the acceptance of their government fi’om the allied 
courts, but it is likewise a duty to their inhabitants. It 
cannot be expected that the governihent of the new sove- 
reign should settle, or that the inhabitants should be so in- 
dustrious as they ought to be, if they should see themselves 
exposed to be abandoned upon the first appearance of hos- 
tilities with their powerful neighbour. 

“ Whatever may be the difficulty then of finding a system 
for the defence of those provinces, it is obvious that they 
must be defended. The object is to discover the inode of 
defending them which shall best secure the end in view, 
shall be best adapted to the political connexion of these pro- 
vinces with Holland and other countries, and shall be most 
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consistent with the iniUtaty establishment, and least bur- 
thensome to tlio finances of the Dutch government. 

“ The Netherlands having been joined with Holland, the 
connexion between those countries must be kept in view in 
discussing the system of defence for the frontier of the 
former ; and likewise that it is probable that the disposable 
armies of Great Britain and Hanover would cooperate in 
the defence of these provinces. 

The secure communication then with England and the 
iiotth of Germany is an essential object in any system of 
defence to be adopted, and, above all, that with Breda and 
Bergen op Zoom, and with the Dutch places in the Lower 
hfeuse and Lower Rhine. 

The operations of the revolutionary war have tended in 
some degree to put strong places out of fashion j and an 
opinion prevails, which has been a good deal confirmed by 
the operations of the last campaign, that strong places are 
but little useful, and at all events are not worth die expense 
which they cost. Much may be urged against these new 
doctrines as applicable to any theatre of war ; but, in respect 
to that under discussion, it is only necessary to remind those 
who are to consider and decide upon this subject, that in 
the war of the revolution the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands and the Pays de Liege, from the French frontiers to 
the Meuse, those very provinces fell into the hands of the 
enemy in consequence of one unsuccessful battle of no verj' 
great importance in itself, fought near Mons ; that the 
allies regained them with equal rapidity in the following 
campaign, when they bad a superiority of force ; and that, 
very imperfect field works only liaving been thrown up at 
some points during the period of their possession by the 
allies, the enemy did not find it so easy as they had before, 
and it required much more time to get possession of tlio 
country when the enemy regained tlio superiority of force 
in the year 1794, notwithstanding that that superiority was 
much more commanding than it had been in November, 
1792. 
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“ It cannot be expected that, in the event of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the French should not be superior 
to the allies in the Netherlands in the first instance ; and, 
unless the country should be in some manner strengthened, 
the same misfortune as occurred in 1792 must be the con- 
sequence. 

“ The general unpopularity attached to fortifications, their 
expense, and the difficulty in remedying the defects of the 
situation of some of the ancient fortresses in the Nether- 
lands, induced me to endeavour to find a situation which, 
being strongly fortified, might cover the country, and which 
the enemy would not venture to pass ; but I could find no 
situation which would answer the purpose. First, there is 
no situation in the country which afibrds any advantages to 
be taken up as a fortress, or which covers or protects any 
extent of country ; secondly, there is no situation to which 
the enemy could not have an easy access both by land and 
by water for the artillery and stores necessary to attack it ; 
and, thirdly, there is no single situation in the country 
which, if fortified, the enemy might not pass without risk, 
as, in case of being defeated and obliged to retire, he could 
not fail to find innumerable roads which would lead him 
to some one or other of the strong places on the French 
frontier. 

“ The construction of such a place, therefore, might he 
attended by the most serious consequences to the allies, 
while it could under any circumstances be of but little 
detriment to the French. 

“ It is obvious then that the country must be fortified 
upon the old principle ; and, considering by whom it was 
fortified formerly, the local advantages of the sites of some 
of the old fortifications, and that in many instances they 
present the means of inundating the country, upon which 
it must in a great degree depend for its defence, and the 
expense to be saved by adhering to the old plans in almost 
all, I am inclined to recommend that the old situations 
should in every instance be adhered to, and the old sites. 
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\\ith the modern unpiovcments m the flanl s, should m 
ilmost every instance be followed 
*' By the adoption of the sjstem above recommended it 
will be observed that 'xM the principal objects to be attended 
to arc secured Xhe right of the line from the Scheldt to 
the seavvtU be made so strong as, with thcaid of inundation, 
to be quite secure even though left entirely to its garrisons, 
and it must ho observed that, owing to the great command 
of water in this part, the expense of the works to be con 
structed, and the time thej will take, will he much dimi 
nished Thedisposable army, tlicn,ha\ mg its communications 
with Holland secured by the stiength of the right of the 
hue and by Antvvcip, will be applicable entirely to the 
defence of the left • 

** I do not consider that in a incmoi andum of this descrip 
tiou it IS desirable, nor in the cursory view^ which I have 
taken of the Netherlands can it be expected, that I should 
point out the positions to be taken bj the disposable armies 
which can be allotted for their defence Those winch I 
should point out would be good or bad according to the 
strength with which the} should be occupied, according to 
that of the enemy, and, supposing the enemy to be on the 
offensive, according to his plan of attack The same reason 
mg apphes to the fortification of positions beforehand for 
armies to occupj eventuall} The fortification of these 
positions cannot be a secret, and, in a countrj such as these 
provinces, no position can be taken with an army winch is 
not liable to be tumed, and which would not he turned if 
the works on it were to be previously constructed 

There are, however, good positions for an army at La 
Trinitc and at Renaix behind Toumay , another between 
Tournay and hlons, on the high grounds about Blaton, 
tliere are many good positions about Mons , the course of 
the Haine from Binch towards Mous would nfibrd some 
good ones, about Nivclle, and between that and Binclj, 
there are many advdiitagcous positions, and ihc entrance 
of thefor^t de botgnies btj the high road uhxch leads to 
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Brussels from Bhieli, Charleroi, and Namur, would, if 
worked upon, afford others. 

“ Having given my opinion upon the general principle on 
which these provinces should be defendedj I proceed to 
point out the mode in which preparations should be made 
to carry into execution what I have proposed, if it is ap- 
proved of, and the mode in which the work should be 
executed. First, I recommend that a committee of British, 
and another of Dutch engineers, should be appointed to go 
to each of the places above pointed out to be fortified, and 
that they should form detailed plans, with sections, 5oc. of 
the works to be executed, with estimates of the expense to 
be incurred, and a memoir e raisonne upon each fortification, 
pointing out the garrison required for its defence, and their 
reasons for thinking such garrison ‘ necessary.’ 

“ Secondly ; with this information the Sovereign Prince 
of, the Netherlands will have it in his power to select such 
of the plans as he may think proper, and to employ those 
officers for the execution of whose plans and estimates he 
may approve. 

“ Thirdly ; in the execution all the earth work should 
be completed without loss of time. The foundations of the 
revetements in masqnry are perfect in almost every one of 
the fortresses which I viewed ; and the rubbish should be 
cleared from the revetements and ditches, and the works 
should be raised to the requisite height in earth, leaving 
room for the revetement in masonry to be completed as the 
materials may be collected and circumstances may afford 
opportunities.” 

While the general pacification of Europe was being 
effected, the contest between England and the United States 
had been carried on with varied success, and with a spirit 
which indicated on both sides a firm resolution of enforcing 
by the sword, the rights to which each country considered 
herself entitled. While the peace of Paris enabled Britain 
to direct her mighty resources against the only power with 
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which she uas at variance, the States pas'icd an enactment 
to increase their military establishment by forty thousand 
men. For carrying this plan into evecution, a hill was in- 
troduced, which prouded that the white male inhabitants 
of the United States, between the ages of eighteen and 
forty.five, should be distributed into classes of twenty-five 
in each, every class to furnish one able-bodied man to serve 
during the war — that assessors should determine the terri- 
torial precincts of each class, so that the property in each 
division should be as nearly equal as possible — that in ease 
of failure, a penalty should be levied on each class, to be 
divided among tliem in proportion to the property of indi- 
viduals— and that every five male inhabitants liable to 
military duty, uho should join tofuinish one soldier during 
the war, should be exempt from service, 

AVlnlst measures uere thus agitating, which seemed to 
portend a renewal of hostilities in the coming jear on a 
scale proportioned to the force of the two contending 
powers, the commij>sioncrs at Ghent, anxious to restore the 
blessings of peace to both countries, compromised their 
differences, and on December 24th signed a treaty of peace 
and amity between Great Britain and the United States.* 

A national excitement terminates generally in the disap- 
pointment following upon success, or in the bitterer feelings 
produced by unexpected reverses. In Britain the harm- 
less absurdity which supposed that a slave emancipation 
should form a rider to a treaty, which secured the pacifica- 
Ucm of Europe, was %ery different to the deadly hatred that 
lowered pride and altered fortunes f had produced in France. 

• Annual Register, 1814. 

f “ W ith scarcely any exceptions, both olEecrs and soldiers retained a high 
seuiimental attachment to the man who so long had led them to gfory and 
victory, and under whose banners, notwithstanding recent disasters, they 
fondJy regarded themselres as destined to retrieve their own Smportanre, and 
the honour of then country The imperial ranh, which he had been stiH saf 
/ered io preserve, maintained Ins UloUr dignity? and his position at Fibs, 
separited only by a narrow space of tea, kept him in constant view, and 
allowed a ready mterconrse with hts partuans.”— .dnn«<i/ Jifgtster 
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During a quarter of a century, tlic Freiicli people had at 
one time been stimulated hy the phreirzietl movements of a 
revolution, and at another, intoxicated by continued success, 
and deluded into a belief that in arms their legions were 
invincible. A country essentially military like France, 
differed from the commercial population of her great 
opponent. With one, the sword was readily turned to the 
ploughshare, for most of her soldiery had in earlier life 
been either engaged in manufacturing or agricultural pur- 
suits. With the other, there were thousands whose ti-ade 
was war — and war conducted upon principles, which un- 
fitted the soldier in peaceful times from adopting any honest 
or profitable alternative. Hence, in France, and probably 
to half a million persons, peace rvas not only humiliating but 
ruinous. The enormous war establishment was suddenly and 
extensively reduced ; and a dangerous portion of the com- 
munity flung loose upon the country, with neither an 
inclinaticm to adopt more peaceful callings, nor the power, 
had they possessed the wish, of becoming useful members 
of the commonwealth.* Partial disturbances occasionally 
betrayed the state of popular temper — and circumstances 
in themselves of trifling importance evinced the unsettled 
feelings of the French. While in Paris an excommunicated 
actress was interred amid shouts of Vive le Rot! atHennes, 
the head of a royalist commissioner was demanded by the 
mob, whose excesses if not caused were certainly encouraged 
by the authorities who should have suppressed them. 

Neither the magistrates nor the military in the town in- 
terfered, notwithstanding that tlie riot lasted from ten in 
the morning till dark the first day, and had been renewed 

* The same xineasiness still exists in regard to the discontented in Paris ; but 
there has been no act of riot, and all accounts agree in stating that Monsieur 
has been recehed throughout his tour in the southern provinces with an ex- 
traordinary degree of enthusiasm. This tends to prove that the sentiments 
.the people are really favourable to the House of Bourbon ; hut the dangers 
not in tiat quarter, but among the discontented officers of the army> 
others, heretofore in the civil departments of the service, now without 
nient.— Puns, 20(7i Ocloher, ISM. 
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on the two following daj'? The imctuity of the former 
■ivis attributed not less to the disinclination of the latter to 
let than to design , and it n-is generally understood, and 
indeed was probable, that the prefet and the military 
officers were the onginil promoters of and encouraged the 
not, in which the principal actors were the bourgeoisie 
and the Etudnns en Droit, who it will be jeccJJected were 
the principal promoters of all the revolutionary measures 
in the same town * 

Such was the fe\erish state of Trance at the commence 
inentof ajear that opened “big with events Earl^ in 
Tebruarj the Duke of Wellington repaired fiom Pans to 
Vienna to replace Xord Castlercagb, whose presence was 
deemed so indispensable at home before the meeting of the 
British parliament, that, though the Congress was still 
engaged, os it had been since the preceding October, he 
was obliged to absent liimself from ns deliberations, and 
nominate a successor Months had passed — the manifold 
and conflicting interests of the several European powers 
required so much consideiation, that the progress of the 
general settlement was necessarily slow The attitude of 
the continent presented the appearance of an armed peace, 
for each state maintained a war establishment, and seemed 
to be preparing rather for tlie field, than seeking the repose 
to which, for a quarter of a century, Euiope had been a 
stranger This delay, however, in resuming peaceful re 
Jations proved most fortunate — for one of the most singular 
eients which history records suddenly and unexpectedly 
occurred — Napoleon s escape from Elba 

The effect produced by this extraordinary attempt, when 
the intelligence reached Vienna, is thus detailed by the 
Duke of Wellington in a despatch to Lord Castlereagh f — 

“ 1 rcceiied here on the Tth instant a despatch from Lord 
Burghersh, of the 1st, giving an account that Bonaparte 

• Letter to Lord Castlereagl dated Pans iPll January ISlj 

f Dated Vienna 12lhM*reb I8l5 
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liad quitted the island of Elba, with all his civil and military 
officers, and about 1200 troops, on the 26th of February. 
I immediately communicated this account to the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and to the Edng of Prussia, and to 
the ministers of the different powers, and I found among 
all one prevailing sentiment, of a determination to unite 
their efforts to support the system established by the peace 
of Paris. 

As it was uncertain to what quarter Bonaparte had 
gone, whether he would not return to Elba, or would even 
land on any part of the continent, it was agreed that it 
was best to postpone the adoption of any measure till his 
farther progress should be ascertained ; and we have since 
received accounts from Genoa, stating that he had landed in 
France, near Cannes, on the 1st of March ; had attempted 
to get possession of Antibes, and had been repulsed, and 
that he was on his march towards Grasse. 

“ No accounts had been received at Paris as late as the 
middle of the day of the 5th of his having quitted Elba, 
nor any accounts from any quarter of his farther progress. 

“ In the mean time the sovereigns, and all persons 
assembled here, are impressed with the importance of the 
crisis which this circumstance occasions in the affairs of the 
world. All are desirous of bringing to an early conclusion 
the business of the Congress, in order that the whole and 
undivided attention and exertion of all may be directed 
against the common enemy ; and I do not entertain the 
smallest doubt that, even if Bonaparte should be able to 
form a party for himself in France, capable of making head 
against the legitimate government of that country, such a 
force will be assembled by the powers of Europe, directed 
by such a spirit in their councils, as must get the better of 
him. 

“ The Emperors of Austria and Russia and the Edng of 
Prussia have despatched letters to the King of France, to 
place at his Majesty’s disposal all their respective forces ; 
and Austrian and Prussian officers are despatched with the 
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Jetfers, ujth powers to order die movement of the troops of 
their respective countries placed on the French frontiers, at 
the suggestion of tlie King of Prance 

** The plenipotentiaries of the eight powers who signed 
the Treaty of Pans assembled this evening, and have resolved 
to publish a declaration, m wlucli they will, in the name of 
their sovereigns, declare their firm resolution to mamtam 
the peace and all its articles with all their force, if neces- 
sary. I enclose the draught of what is proposed to he 
published, which, with the alteration of some expressions 
and the omission of one or two paragraphs, will, I beheve, 
be adopted. 

“ Upon the wliole, I assure your Lordship that I am 
perfectly satisfied with the spirit which prevails here upon 
this occasion, and I do not entertain the smallest doubt 
that, if unfortunately it should be possible for Bonaparte to 
hold at all against the King of France, he must fall under 
the cordially united efforts of the sovereigns of Europe ” 

Whatever trifling differences might have hitherto pre- 
vailed among the members of the Congress, regarding ter- 
ntorial or financial questions, eveiy consideration yielded 
now to the emergency of the day , and all cordially united 
in one design, and expressed a firm determination of 
maintaining the Treaty of Pans inviolate, and placing flic 
disturber of Europe without the pale of cml and social 
relations Accordmgly, on the I3th of IVTarch, the follow- 
ing "Declaration” Tva5 signed and promulgated by pleni- 
potentiaries* on the part of their respective courts — 

" The powers who have signed the Treaty of Pans, 
assembled in Congress at Vienna, being informed of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of his entrance into 
France with an armed force, owe it to their own dignity 


* Austnao, Spanish French, Botiah, Portuguese, Prussian, RnHlan mil 
Swedish— a wonderful confeileratioo 
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and tlie interest of social order, to make a solemn declaration 
of the sentiments 'which this event has excited in them. 

“ By thus breaking the convention which established him 
in the Island of Elba, Bonaparte destroys the only legal 
title on which his existence depended : by appearing again 
in France with projects of confusion and disorder, he has 
deprived himself of the protection of the law, and has ma- 
nifested to the universe, that there can be neither peace 
nor truce with him. The powers consequently declare, 
that Napoleon Bonaparte has placed himself without the 
pale of civil and social relations, and that as an enemy and 
disturber of the tranquillity of the world, he has rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance. 

They declare, at the same time, that firmly resolved to 
maintain entire the Treaty of Paris, of 30th of May, 1814, 
and the dispositions sanctioned by that treaty, and those 
which they have resolved on, or shall hereafter resolve on, 
to complete and to consolidate it, they will employ all their 
means, and will unite all their efforts, that the general 
peace, the object cf the wishes of Europe, and the constant 
purpose of their labours, maj^not again ce troubled, and to 
guarantee against every attempt which shall threaten to 
replunge the world into the disorders and miseries of revo- 
lutions.'* 

And although entirely persuaded that all France, rally- 
ing round its legitimate sovereign, will immediately anni- 
hilate this attempt of a criminal and impotent delirium ; 
all the sovereigns of Europe, animated by the same senti- 
ments, and guided by the same principles, declare, that if, 
contrary to all calculations, there should result from these 
events any real danger, they will be ready to give to the King 
of France and to the French nation, or to any other gorera- 
ment that shall be attacked, as soon as they shall be cali-- 
upon, all the assistance requisite to re.store public 
quillity, and to make a common cause against all rhes- ' 
should undertake to compromise it. 

* Appendix, Iso, J. 
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Tho present declaration inserted in the Register of the 
Congress assembled at Vienna on the ISth of March, 1815, 
shall be made public, 

“ Done and attested by the plenipotentiaries of the high 
powers who signed the Treaty of Paris.” 

“ f'lenna, ^farch 13, 1815.” 

Tlie Singular detail of Napoleon’s successful escape from 
Elba will be found elsewhere ;* and it will be only neces- 
sary to give a summary of his adventurous attempt, from 
his landing in Provence to his arrival in Paris, 

When the descent at Cannes vvas reported in the capital, 
both chambers were hastily convoked on the 6th, and sub- 
sequently the ex-emperor was declared ''a rebel and a 
traitor.” In the mean time his progress was unopposed; 
and not only loose adventurers, but whole regiments joined 
him as he hurried towards the capita). At first he an- 
nounced himself lieutenant to his son; but at L^ons, 
reassuming the purple, he addressed the French people in 
his own name, heading his manifesto “ By^the grace of God, 
and the constitutions of the empire, Emperor of the French.” 
Declaring every thing “ null and void ” wliich had taken 
place since his abdication, he abolished all orders and 
appointments, and convoked a general meeting of the 
authorities to re-establish a constitution, giving to this 
extraordinary assembly the title of ** Champ de Ufai.” 

On the 28th of March the Duke of Wellington was 
placed over the armies in the Netherlands ; the Prince of 
Orange resigning the chief command,^ and accepting a 

* Appendix, No li* 

f On the 10th of April, his rojal highness the Pnnce cf Orange took leave 
of the aiTOj in a General Order, in which he stated that b delivering over the 
troops, he congratulated them on that command being placed in the abler 
hands of Field-Marshal the Duke Of Wellington. After thanking Sir Henry 
Chnt£>D,thc general otEcers.and the heads of thedepartments, for their cordial 
support, Le bore an honourable testimony to the conduct of the troops while 
they had remained m quarters , and justly added, that he considered their ex- 
cellent discipline during peace, as the heal assurance of nhat might be expected 
when their services should be required m the fieU. 
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subordinate appointment. Early on tlie morning of the 
5tli of April the Duke reached Brussels; and startling 
events, each in itself a history,” followed in quick suc- 
cession. 
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WIUTART PREPAUATIOVg OF THE AtllES — MURAt'S EXCITE SUSPICION — 
DECLARATION OP VIENNA IMPUGNED IN PARLIAMENT— DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

JUSTIFIES IT — napoleon’s MANIFESTO HE ADDRESSES THE SEVERAL 

MONARCIIS PERSONALLY — REPLICATION OF THE SOVEREIGNS — NAPOLEON’S 
PRFPVRATIONS FOR DEFENCE— OARRISONS TltEFORTRESSFS, ANDPUTSPABIS 
IN A STATE OP DEFENCF— MUBAT’s DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN— THE CHAMP DE 
MAI — ASSEMBLY OP THE LEGISLATIVE BODY — ALLIED CONFEOEBACV— 
NAPOLEON JOINS THE ARMY ON THE FRONTIER, AND OPENS HIS LAST 
CAMPAIGN 

Tud military dispositions of tlie allies to render unavailing 
Napoleon’s efforts to regain that throne, from which, most 
fortunately for the peace of Europe, they had succeeded in 
removing him, were framed on a magnitude to achieve the 
end, should the Trench nation prove faithless to the Bour- 
bons. In other quarters symptoms of disquiet had appeared. 
Murat had been arming with suspicious haste ; and as his 
dissatisfaction at the present state of things was not con- 
cealed, his warlike preparations could he intended for no 
purpose but to disturb the existing tranquillity of the 
continent; and hence, it was necessary that Italy should 
be secured from his aggressions. To Jiold the Neapolitan 
army in check, a corps of 160,000 Austrian troops was 
made available. Two’hundred thousand Austrian, Bavarian, 
and Confederated Germans, were ordered to collect upon 
the Upper Rhine— an equal number of Prussian, Britisli, 
and Hano\erian were to occupy Flanders— the whole to be 
supported by a grand reserve of fZOO,000 Russians — and thus 
more than 700,000 men would promptly he in active 
operation. 
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It will nppenr however, i>in"uln.r1y U’.tnrr>^’5nt'’h^ tn 4 
while the most serious concerpienci*- Wi se ?,* hr e,t‘ , hi! 
from Napoleon’s evasion, in Fny:hnul tlv (hit.'er * i o: 1 
xinfeltj and the government trealed it r/.. an »sr,rn5\T\ « 
requiring no additional exertion. I’v th.r tr. aty <4' t’l>, '.n* 
mont, it was arranged that (ireat llritaitt ihonhl irtr< v • 
her forces on the continent; and the nnke of 
urged the necessity of that part of the tteaty hi in ^ isooie* 
diately carried into effect hut so supine woje (he jnini try 
that even the militias were not called onf. v.hile e•.^;y 
moment was of deep jinpnrt.anre, muI Xap-deiinV. rciiistary 
strength progressing with giant ’Ihv Hct ! T./d <:t 

of the allies was impngned in p^rli^-ment r- r. d. n-nt 
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Iff hc_ said) ** I have done any thing ivrong or un- 
becoming my own character, or that of the station I filled, 
I ought to he prosecuted, or at least censured for it, in 
consequence of a specified motion on the subject ; but it is 
not fair to give to the act of any individual a construction 
it will not fairly bear — a construction which no man 
breathing believes it was intended to hear—and to charge 
him home with being an assassin day after day in speeches, 
and never in form. 

I say, first, that the Declaration has never been accu- 
rately translated ; and the meaning of the words vindicte 
fuhlique is not “ public vengeance," but “public justice." 
But, if even the meaning was “ public vengeance,” the 
Declaration does not deliver Bonaparte over to the dagger of 
the assassin. When did the dagger of the assassin execute 
the vengeance of the public ? 

“ In regard to his bein^ declared “ hon la lot/' first 
it must be recollected at what period and under what cir- 
cumstances he was so declared. The period was the 33th 
of March ; and, although we knew Bonaparte had landed 
and had made progress in France sufficient to create a con- 
test there, we were not aware that he could be established 
without firing a shot. The object then of this part of the 
publication was to strengthen the hands of the King of 
Prance by the opinion of the Congress. 

“Secondly; Was he not “Aors la hit" and had he or 
not broken all the ties which connected him with the world ? 
The only treaty by which he was connected with the world 
was that of Fontainebleau — that he broke. Having guitted 
Jiis asylum, he landed in France with such a force as showed 
that he relied solely upon treachery and rebellion, not only 
for success, hut for safety. He incurred all risks in order to 
gain the greatest prize in Europe, one which he had aban- 
doned only ten months before under a treaty with the allied 
powers j and is it possible that it can he gravely asserted 
that Bonaparte, an individual like any other, should have 
been guilty by this act of only a breach of treaty 1 If he 
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Avas guilty of more, of wliicli there can he no doubt, it was 
of the crime of rebellion and treason, with a view to usurp 
the sovereign authority of France ; a crime which has always 
been deemed “ hors de la loi' so far as this, that all sove- 
reigns have in all times called upon their subjects to raise 
their arms to protect them from him who was guilty of it. 
The Declaration does no more. This is my reasoning upon 
the subject. I am perfectly satisfied with what you said 
on the night of the 28th of April ; but I only hope that 

may not go off with the notion that I acted without 

reflection upon this occasion. 

“ I never loiew any paper so discussed as the Declaration 
was ; and I believe there never Avas a public paper so suc- 
cessful, particularly in Italy and France.” 

The Declaration of Vienna was calculated to produce a 
sensation in France, Avhich Napoleon Avould have willingly 
avoided. To prevent its dissemination Avas impossible ; 
and he thought it expedient to counteract its effects, by 
accompanying the document with a manifesto of his own. 
This contained an elaborate justification of his enterprise, 
a specific detail of the grievances, real or imaginary, Avhich 
were cited as the pretexts for invading France, and an 
appeal to the law of nations, against the doctrine supposed 
to be inculcated’ by the language of that celebrated ana- 
thema. But the assertions and arguments of Napoleon 
were feeble apologies for a wanton interruption of those 
peaceful relations which his reappearance was certain to 
disturb ; and if a portion of the French nation, misled by 
personal attachment, were blind to the flimsy veil with 
which he would have shrouded the workings of inexcusable 
ambition, others viewed the act in its true colours, and 
trembled for the consequences that should follow. 

None saw more clearly the results which his madness must 
produce than the aggressor ; and he made a last, but in- 
effectual, attempt to avert the hostility of Europe, and 
obtain a recognition of his power from the allied sovereigns. 
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Abandoning tbe usual mode of official communication 
between governments, and imitating his conauct when 
elected to the consular throne, Napoleon addressed a letter 
personally to the different monarchs. But the allies were 
not to be imposed on by assurances of peaceful intentions, 
from one who for years had deluged the continent in 
blood. Napoleon's letter was returned from the British 
Cabinet unopened;* and at Vienna, it elicited from the 
Congress a fresh Declaration of personal hostility, nhicb 
neither concessions nor promises could avert. The reason- 
ing in the replication of the sovereigns was unanswerable ; 
and assurances, expressed by Napoleon in his overtures, 
that in Europe henceforth ** no other rivalry should be 
known than that of promoting tbe blessings of peace — no 
other contention, than tbe sacred one of advancing the 
felicity of mankind,” were treated with incredulity and 
contempt. “ The man,” said the Congress in reply, ^^who 
now offers to sanction the Treaty of Paris, and pretends to 
substitute his guarantee for that of a sovereign, whose 
loyalty was unstained, and benevolence unbounded, is the 
same who, for fifteen years, lias ravaged and convulsed tbe 
earth to find food for his ambiUon ; who has sacrificed 
millions of victims, and tbe happiness of a whole generation, 
to a system of conquest, which truces, little entitled to the 
name of peace, have only served to render more oppressive 
and more odious ; who, after having by his wild enter- 
prises wearied even Eortune, armed all Europe against him, 
and exhausted all the resources of Erance, has been com- 
pelled to renounce his projects, and abdicate lus power, in 
order to secure the wreck of his existence ; who, at a time 
when the nations of Europe indulged in the hope of enjoy- 
ing permanent repose, has meditated fresh catastrophes, 
and by an act of double treason, to the powers who too 
generously spared him, and to a government which he 
could attack only through the blackest treachery, has 

* Castlereagli’s Note to Caulincowf, Aprilg, 1815, Clancartj’i Despatch, 
Vienna, May 6, 1815 
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usurped a throne which he had renounced, and which he 
had occupied [only to inflict misery on France and on the 
world. This man has no other guarantee to propose to 
Europe hut his word; hut after the fatal experience of 
fifteen years who would be rash enough to accept that 
guarantee ? Peace with a government placed in such hands, 
and composed of such elements, would proim only a per- 
petual state of uncertainty, anxiety, and danger. No power 
could really disarm ; nations would not enjoy any of the 
advantages of a true peace : they would be crushed by in- 
evitable expenses. As confidence would nowhere revive, 
industry and commerce would everywhere languish ; as 
there would be no stability in political relations, gloomy 
discontent would sit brooding over every country, and 
agitated Europe would be in daily fear of fresh explosions.” 

Had Napoleon really expected that professions, falsified 
by every action of his life, would avert the storm that was 
collecting, the firm and uncompromising rejection of his 
overtures would have dissipated the hope. The sword was 
drawn, and the scabbard was thrown awa3^ Through blood 
he had waded to a throne — ^by bloodshed only could that 
elevation be maintained — and with a desperate resolution 
he proceeded to attain the means by which he could secure 
the object of a guilty ambition. With few exceptions, 
every man in France between the ages of twenty and sixty 
was called out, and commissioners were spread over the 
country to urge forward a general enlistment. The columns 
of the Moniteur were daily filled with the most exaggerated 
accounts of warlike preparation. " The aggregate was 
vauntingly computed at above 2,000,000 of efiective men ; 
but not more than one-tenth was actually equipped and 
took the field. The imperial guard was re-established, 
and consisted of eighty infantry regiments, five regiments 
of cavalry, several corps of gendarmerie, engineers, &c., 
composing a total of more than 40,000- men. Unceasing 
exertions were made to provide a powerful artillerj’’, which 
was always an important point in Napoleon’s preparations,” 
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and tliat they were successful, was sufBciently proved by 
the number of cannon abandoned at the rout of Waterfoo. 

Napoleon's exertions were equally directed to obtain 
means for aggression and defence; and while an enormous 
army was rapidly embodied, the positions and places of 
strength extending from the capital to the frontiers were 
completed. ** Napoleon also wished to fortify Paris, and 
inquired of Carnot how much time and money would be 
necessary. * Two hundred millions, and three years,’ replied 
the minister, ^ and when it is finished, I would ask only 
60,000 men and twenty-four hours to demolish the whole.’ 
Bonaparte concealed his resentment at this answer, and 
persisted in a partial execution of his purpose. The heights 
of Montmartre, of Chaumont, ai\d of Mesnil-Montant 
were fortified, but the Parisians viewed the labour with 
natural alarm. It betrayed two probable events; that 
Napoleon calculated upon the advance of the enemy as far 
as the capital, and that he was detennined to endure a 
siege—either of them sufficient to inspire terror.” • 

While thus occupied, Napoleon had the mortification to 
learn that Murat, deaf to bis remonstrances, had consum- 
mated his previous folly, by an advance upon the papal 
territories. On the 4th of April, with one wing of hig 
army, he defeated Bianchi on the Tanaro, and entered 
Modena — hut his left wing was totally defeated by Count 
Nugent. Finding that Naples was threatened by the 
British fleet, Joachim commenced a retreat, and proposed 
an armistice that was refused. On the 26ih the Austrian 
vanguard reached Rimini; and on the next day, Count 
Nugent entered Rome. On the 28th Murat was ^YOunded 
in an affair near Gambia— but the fatal blow was struck 
upon the Sd of May. On the 2d, the Austrians crossed 
his line of march near Tolentino; and on the next morning, 
their reserve having come up, the army was 

defeated and dispersed— and so totally disorganized, that 
when Murat reached his capital, his escort was reduced 
* Historical Account, ^c. 
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to four lancers. On tlic 2 1st he sailed for France ; and on 
the 23d the Austrian advanced guard entered Naples, and 
the restoration of the deposed king (Ferdinand) was effected 
without bloodshed. Such was the brief history of an 
attempt which, if better timed and more ably concerted, "' 
might have seriously embarrassed the allies, and caused a 
powerful diversion in favour of Napoleon. 

While these events were occurring in Italy, Napoleon 
was incessantly engaged with military preparations, and the 
framing of a new* constitution which was to be promulgated 
at an approaching pageant, designated the Chamjy de Mai, 
— a festival, b}^ curious contradictions, taking place on the 
1st of June, and holdcn in the Champ de Mars. Than this 
singular ceremonial nothing could be more anomalous or 
absurd. Mass was performed by an archbishop, '|' accom- 
panied, not by “ the swelling organ,” but the thunder of 
artillery; and the remainder of the scene was divided 
between acclamations and prayers. The Deputy Dubois 
addressed Napoleon, and he in turn harangued the crowd. 
Oaths w'ere administered — eagles introduced and distri- 

* “ As lie wished to mahe common cause with Napoleon, he ought to have 
organised a force of a hundred thousand men in five corps, each of twenty thou- 
sand, without any other equipment than their arms. lie should have preci- 
pitated himself, like a torrent, upon Turin, by Rome, Sienna, Florence, 
Sarzanne, Chiavari, Acqui, and Asti. This bold movement would have inti- 
midated the King of Sardinia, who would probably have proposed some 
arrangement. The Austrians, not being attacked, would have remained 
merely spectators, and Murat would have established his communications with 
Napoleon. So far from this manoeuvre tending to expose the kingdom of 
Naples, it would have drawn the enemy’s forces in an opposite direction, and 
Murat had all the officers of his army as hostage.'! for his family. lie might 
have been master of Turin by the 25th of April, as well as of Mont St. Bernard, 
Mont Cenis, and the Col-de-Tende. As he drew his sword from its scabbard 
for Napoleon, he ought to have adopted the concentric system, and advanced 
to form the right wing of his brother-in-law’s army, by leading his last man, 
and bringing, or sending by sea, the two hundred millions in gold w'hich he ha 
amassed in his coffers.” — Sarrazin. Hist, de la Guerre de la Rcstauration, 

“ In the centre was placed an altar, surmounted with a canopy, and en- 
circled with seats for the priests, musicians, and others. Napoleon is described, 
however, as paying but little attention to the celebration of mass, being more 
occupied tvith viewing the assembly through an opera-glass, than with his 
devotions.” — Mudford. 
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buted and the whole concluded by a milil'iry spectacle, 
in ^^luch 50,000 men defiled before the emperor 

On the Sth of June, Napoleon opened an imperial ses- 
sion, distinguished for its tumultuous debates and ephemeral 
existence To an address of the representatives, he returned 
a reply ^^full of oracular nothings, excepting that he 
informed these authorities, tint “on that niglit he would 
depart to place himself at the head of his army He was 
evidently annoyed at the disorder and indecency which 
marked the firs,t proceedings of the legislative body he Ind 
established — and he deprecated its continuance “ All 
public discussion which may tend to dimmish, directly or 
indirectly, the confidence which ought to be placed in its 
dispositions, would be a misfortune to the state we should 
find ourselves amid rocks, without a compass and without 
a rudder The cnais in which we are placed is imminent * 
Imminent indeed it nas — and well might Napoleon 
tremble when he contemplated the mighty power leagued 
together, avowedly to effect his overthrow “ History 
does not record an instance of a confederacy so nu 
merous and so gigantic, linked together by such perfect 
unanimity and concord One common spirit impelled and 
regulated the whole No petty jealousies, no disheartening 
doubts, no separate interests were permitted to prevail 
The vast machine moved onwards with portentous energj 
Army after army traversed the plains of Germany, and 
hovered upon the confines of France, waiting the appointed 
moment when they should rush to battle, and spread over 
that devoted land fire, and carnage, and desolation Re- 
nowned generals appeared on either side, and nothing 
could be hoped from negligence or mischance A fierce 
and sangmnary struggle, between the bravest troops, 
guided by the most experienced commanders, could alone 
decide the issue It might almost be called a war of heroes, 
for never, perhaps, were such disciplined veterans opposed 
to each other Bravery was the distmcUon of none, where 
all had been nurtured m warlike habits, and had stood the 
• MoviiteoT IJlhJua* 181 j 
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shock of \m\\y a siuhhcnn ftcUU SHrJit cNcr|^Su>n^- 
destroy this characteristic of the whole. ‘I hr auoo’ u In-* 
einanci^iated Europe iu U^hl, were araiu ris',l‘ex*te"it jj; Jf-*' 
same cause. Those hnnuors were oucr O5o;-- m.te.rh -i, 
which had \Yavcd in Iriumpii hefiUe th.r v\ Jlrr- tr^. 
Leipsic, Salamanca, Yilorin, Toniome, r.tul }*. n% t’o'd-l 
it be feared, that victory would now d- - jt Tte^ 

motive, the will, the instruments were f;-.!' r.anr; isu !, 
without presumption, reason inipln pre:>,y^- t;w s-'td! 
would correspond." * 

Napoleon's journey was secret rmd expeditious. Ih f-ue 
day-light on the I2lh lie rpiilted liie fapltjsl, mul on t!;- 
14th joined the army collected on the fronth r. Ere 
rise next morning lie was dressed, .and at dnwo he v,.- * u 
horseback. His corps-iTnnnCc were alre.-uly in mnreh-”- 
the Prussian outposts driven in — msd n hs-t rr!op;d,-:i 
opened, wliicli three day.s virtually eoncludtd. 

• Mtiuffia. 
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BELQIAN — MOVEMENTS OF THE FRENCH ARMY — GENERAL ORDER— NATO 
lEON COMMENCES HOSTILITIES —ZIETHEN DRIVEN SACK, AND BLUCUER 
TAKES A POSITION— WELLINGTON DIRECTS HIS SCATTERED CORPS TO MARCO 
ON QUATRC BRAS—OPPICIAL DESPATCH ADDRESSED TO EARL BATHURST 

In strength and composition the hostile armies differed 
essentially from each other , and the numencal estimates 
given by military writers are so irregular and conflicbug, 
that a careful examination of their various statements is 
required, before an accurate conclusion can he arm ed at. 

Of the three armies now collected on the Trench frontier, 
that commanded by the Dube of Wellington was the weakest 
and the worst. It was, with few exceptions, a " green 
army,” formed of a mixed force, compnsing British, 
Hanoverian, and Belgian troops, with the contingents of 
Nassau and Brunswick Oels. Its effective strength on the 
i5t{i of .Tune was 78,500 men, of whom 53,000 only were 
British, Germans, and Hanoverians. On the ISth its 
numbers were considerably reduced — for hj that morning’s 
returns, the grand total of the force under the immediate 
orders of the Duke of Wellington, was 74,010 men. 

The general distribution of the army, previously to tlic 
commencement of lioslihties, was as follons; the right 
wing, under Lord Hill, was near Ath ; the left, under the 
Prince of Orange, at Bram-le-Comtc and Nivellcs, a strong 
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corps of cavalry^ under the Marquis of Anglesea, was 
quartered near Graminont; while a reserve, of all arms, 
occupied the city and vicinity of Brussels, where the Duke 
had fixed his head-quarters. 

The Prussian army was considerably stronger than that 
termed British ; and on the S7th of May it was fully 
concentrated on the Meuse — the 1st corps, commanded 
by Von Ziethen, being at Charleroi ; the 2d, under Von 
Pirch, at Namur ; the 3d, under Thielman, near Ciney ; 
and the 4th, (Bulow’s,) at Liege. Its total strength was 
returned at 1 1 5,000 men. 

The French army, previous to the opening of hostilities, 
comprised the five grand corps which formed the armies of 
the North and the Moselle, and amounted, on a low calcu- 
lation, to 150,000 men. The 1st corps was commanded by 
Drouet (Count d’Erlon) ; the 2d, by Reille ; the 3d, by 
Vandamme ; the 4th, by Gerard ; and the 6th, by Lobau.* 
To these were attached four divisions of cavalry, under 
Pajol, Excelmans, Valmy, and Milhaud— the whole form- 
ing a distinct corps, commanded by Marshal Grouchy. 
There were, besides, two divisions of the guard, under 
Friard and Morand, making, according to a French return, 
a grand total of 154,370 men ; of whom 24,750 were 
cavalry, 7,520 artillery, and 122,100 infantry, with 296 
pieces of cannon. 

While the French army exceeded the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s in number, in its composition it was still more supe- 
rior. The elements for its construction were ready for 
Napoleon’s use — for the country was overrun with soldiers 
— men, according to Davoust’s term, “whose trade was 
war, and 'whose battles were as many as their years.” 
From the moment the return of the emperor was announced, 
these veterans hurried to his standards. To organize a 

* “ The respective strength of these five corps, including infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, &c., was as follows : — the 1st corps, 25,640 ; 2d corps, 30,840 ; 
3d corps, 24,250; 4th corps, 17,700; 6th corps, 17,840. 
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practised soldiery was comparatively an easy task; and 
lienee tite army with which Napoleon crossed the fronAer, 
as far as numbers went, was equal to any that he had ever 
directed on a battle field. That commanded by Lord 
^\ clliiigton \7as formed of very different materials. A. 
mixed force, hastily collected, and imperfectly put together, 
what unity of operation could be expected in the hour 
of trial, from men whose languages were unknown to each 
other- — whose dresses were unfamiliar to the eye — whose 
elRciency was untried — and whose courage and fidelity were 
doubtful? The greater portion of the peninsular soldiers 
had been unfortunately removed beyond recall. Half the 
regiments in Belgium were tberefore, second battalions 
composed of militia men and recruits ; and of the con- 
tingent troops, many were but recently embodied, and few 
had ever been under fire; ‘‘and yet, with this iudifferent 
army, inferior in numbers, in discipline, in equipments, 
aud in artillery, did the Buke of Wellington accomplish 
a triumph, unparalleled even in the series of his own great 
achievements,”* 

Napoleon had already directed the initial movements of 
the detached corps which were to comprise his grand army. 
Early in June, the 1st corps was at Valenciennes, the 2d 
at Mauberge, and bead quarters at Laon. On the 5th and 
6tb, the army of the Moselle broke up from its canton- 
ments round Metz, and advanced by Pbillipville, while 
tlie army of the north united itself to that of the Ardennes, 
at Beaumont, on the 13th. On his arrival at Avesnes, 
Napoleon found Ins whole force in line, and perfectly dis- 
posable to launch against that point of the frontier which 
might appear to him the most assailable. As yet his plans 
were as little known to his own officers as to those of the 
allies; but on the 14lb, the publication of a General 
Order, partially disclosed his intentions ; and hh hst 
address was made to the last array he was destined to 
command : — 


* ifudford. 
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“ Soldiers ! 

This clay is the anniversary of Ivlarcnt^o and of Tried- 
land, \Yhicli twice decided the destiny of .Europe. Then, 
ns after the battle of Austerlitx, as after tlie battle of 
Wagram, we were too generous. AVc believed in the 
protestations and in the oaths of princes, whom we left on 
their thrones. Tfow, however, leagued togotlicr, they aim 
at the independence, and tiie most .sacred rights of Trance. 
They have committed the most unjust aggressions. Let 
us tiien march and meet them. Are not we and they still 
the same men ? Soldier.s ! at Jena, against these same 
Prussians, now so arroixant, you were one to three, and at 
Moritmirail one to six. X.cl tiiose among you, who liavc 
been captives to the English, describe the nature of their 
prison-ships, and the horrible suderings they endured. 
The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldicns 
of the Confederation of the lUiine, lament that they arc 
obliged to use their arms in the cause of princes, who are 
the enemies of justice and tlic rights of all nations. They 
know that this coalition is insatiable. After having de- 
voured twelve millions of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, 
one million of Saxons, and six millions of Belgians, it 
now wishes to devour the states of the second rank in 
Germany. 

“ j\Iadmen ! One moment of prosperity has bewildered 
them. The oppression and humiliation of the Trench 
people are bej'ond their reach : if they enter Trance, they 
will find their tomb there. Soldiers ! we have forced 
inarches to make, battles to fight, and dangers to encounter; 
but, if we are firm, victory will be ours. The rights, the 
honour, and the happiness of the country will be recovered. 
To every Trenchman who has a heart, the moment is now 
arrived, when he should either conquer or die !”’=' 

At day-light, on the 15th, Napoleon commenced hosti- 


" Dated Avesnes, June 14, 1815. 
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lities. His 2d corps crossed the Sambre, near Thuin, and 
drove in Ziethen’s outposts, who fell back on Ileurus to 
concentrate with the Prussian corps. On both sides the 
fighting was determined, Charleroi was obstinately main- 
tained; and altliough vigorously pressed by the French 
cavalry, Zietben retreated with perfect steadiness. That 
evening Napoleon’s head-quartere were at Charleroi. 

The night of the 15th was employed by the emperor in 
passing his remaining divisions to the left bank of the 
Sambre, and by Blucher, in taking a position on which he 
might accept a battle. The 1st Prussian corps was posted 
at St. Amand ; the 3d, at Brie; the 4th, at Ligny; and 
the 2d, in reserve. The attack on Ziethen was commu- 
nicated to the Duke of Wellington in Brussels, at half-past 
four in the afternoon ; but it was merely intimated that a 
sharp affair of outposts had occurred — for as yet the more 
serious operations of Napoleon were wrapped in mystery — 
and whether he would actually become assailant was un- 
certain. 

Convinced that the emperor was determined to enter 
Belgium, the Duke of Wellington made the necessary 
dispositions to concentrate his army on the extremity of 
a position, immediately connecting his oN>n left flank with 
the right wing of the Prussian anny. 

The point on which Wellington’s detached corps were 
directed to unite, was a hamlet called Quatro Bras, standing 
on the intersection of the great road from Charleroi to 
Brussels, by that running from Namur to NLvelles. The 
village is small ; and the adjacent country presents a sur- 
face in which wood-lands and corn-fields are intermixed. 
The Bois de Bossu is close to the hamlet ; and its distance 
from Brussels is about twenty English miles. 

The prudence of Napoleon’s attack has been, and will 
ever be, a doubtful question. If judged by military rules, 
it was a dangerous experiment ; and the whole operations 
appear to liave been rather conceived in the spirit of 
desperate adventure, than under the sounder calculations 
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wliicli should influence the decision of a commander.'-'^' 
His plans were beyond his power. One battle he might 
have delivered with effect — ^for two, his means were totally 
insufficient; his success at Ligny had therefore no results ; 
and his repulse at Quatre Bras left him in a worse position 
than when he commenced hostilities. Finally, the issue 
proved that he dared much — did much — risked a desperate 
game — failed — and was ruined irretrievably. 

More important events than those transacted between 
the 15 th and 18 th of June were never crowded in the page 
of history. All require separate details. But as the victor’s 
despatch conveyed a general and faithful summary, it is 
given, as addressed to Earl Bathurst : f — 

“ Bonaparte, having collected the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
6th corps of the French army, and the Imperial Guards, 
and nearly all the cavalry, on the Sambre, and between that 
river and the Meuse, between the 10th and 14th of the 
month, advanced on the 15th and attacked the Prussian 
posts at Thuin and Lobbes, on the Sambre, at day-light in 
the morning. 

“ I did not hear of these events till in the evening of the 

* “ It lias been said, that Wellington and Blncher were taken by surprise. 
They were, perhaps, so far taken by surprise, that they doubted whether Napo- 
leon would act upon the offensive ; an opinion which was generally entertained 
by the most experienced officers in both armies. A defensive war, in the French 
territory, was one which appeared better suited to the military resources of 
France, and more likely to rouse a national spirit. It was accordingly con- 
certed between the two illustrious commanders, that they should be ready to 
enter France, in the vicinity of Maubeuge, by the 1st of July. But though 
this plan was in contemplation, no precaution was neglected by the Duke of 
Wellington, which would enable him to act upon the opposite system, should 
Bonaparte, as in the event he did, precipitate himself into Belgium, and there 
open the campaign. With such an extent of frontier to defend, and with so 
small a force, how was it possible to dispose of that force in any way which 
could more effectually have embraced the double object of protection and 
attack ? Such appears to be the concurrent judgment of the best military 
writers upon this subject, and in that judgment it at least becomes me to 
acquiesce.” — Mttdford. 

t Dated Waterloo, 19th June, 1815. 
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15th ; and I immediately ordered the troops to prepare to 
march, and afterwards to march to their left, as soon as 
I had intelligence from other quarters to prove that the 
enemy’s movement upon Charleroi was the real attach. 

“ The enemy drove the Prussian posts from the Sambre 
on that day; and General Ziethen, who commanded tho 
corps which had been at Charleroi, retired upon lileurus ; 
and Marshal Prince Blucher concentrated the Prussian 
army upon Sorabref, holding the villages in front of his 
position of St. Amand and Ligny. 

** The enemy continued his march along the road from 
Charleroi towards Bruxelles ; and, on the same evening, the 
15th, attacked a brigade of the army of tlie Netherlands, 
under the Prince de Weimar, posted at Prasne, and forced 
it back to the farm house, on the same road, called Les 
Quatre Bras. 

The Prince of Orange immediately reinforced this 
brigade mlb another of the same division, under General 
Perponcher, and, in the morning early, regained part of the 
ground which had been lost, so as to have the command of 
the communication leading from Nivelles and Bruxelles \vith 
Marshal Biucher’s position. 

In the mean time I had directed the whole army to 
march upon Les Quatre Bras; and the 5th division, under 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Pictoo, arrived at about half 
past two in the day, followed by the corps of troops under 
the Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards by the contingent 
of Nassau. 

“ At this time the enemy commenced an attack upon 
Prince Blucher with his whole force, excepting the Ist and 
2d corps, and a corps of cavalry under General Kellerraann, 
with which he attacked our post at Les Quatres Bras. 

“ The Prussian army maintained their position wth their 
usual gallantry and perseverance against a great disparity 
of numbers, .ns the 4th corps of their army, under Genera? 
Bidow, had not joined ; .and I was not able to assist them 
as 1 wished, as I was attacked myself, and the troops, the 
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cavalry in particular, wliicli had a long distance to inarch, 
had not arrived. 

AVc maintained our position also, and completely de- 
feated and repulsed all the enemy’s attempts to get posses- 
sion of it. The enemj’' repeatedly attached us with a large 
body of infantry and cavalry, supported hy a numerous 
and powerful artillery. He made several charges with the 
cavalry upon our infantry, hut all were repulsed in the 
steadiest manner. 

“ In this affair, his R oyal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
the Duke of Brunswick, and Licut.-Gencral Sir Thomas 
Picton, and jMajor-Gcncrals Sir James Kempt and Sir 
Denis Pack, who were engaged from the commencement 
of the enemy’s attack, highly distinguished themselves, as 
well as Lieut.-General Charles Baron Alten, Major-General 
Sir C. Halkctt, Lieut.-General Cooke, and Major-Generals 
Maitland and Byng, as the}’ successively arrived. The 
troops of the oth division, and those of the Brunswiek corps, 
were long and severely engaged, and conducted themselves 
with the utmost gallantry. I must particularly mention the 
2Sth, 42d, 79th, and 92d regiments, and the battalion of 
Hanoverians. 

“ Our loss was, great, as your Lordship will perceive by 
the enclosed return ; and I have particularly to regret his 
Serene Highness the Duke of Brunswick, who fell fighting 
gallantly at the head of his troops. 

“ Although Marshal Blucher had maintained his position 
at Sombref, he still found himself much weakened by the 
severity of the contest in which he had been engaged, and, 
as the 4tli corps had not arrived, he determined to fall 
back and to concentrate his army upon Wavre ; and he 
marched in the night, after the action was over. 

“ This movement of the marshal rendered necessary a 
corresponding one upon my part ; and I retired from the farm 
of Quatre Bras upon Genappe, and thence upon Waterloo, ' 
the next morning, the 17th, at ten o’clock. 

“ Tlie enemy made no effort to pursue Marshal Blucher. 
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On the contrary, a patrol which I sent to Sombief in the 
morning found all quiet; and the enemy’s videttes fell back 
as the patrol advanced. Neither did he attempt to molest 
our march to the rear, although made in the middle of the 
day, excepting by following, with a large body of cavalry 
brought from his right, the cavalry under the Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

“ This gave Lord Uxbridge an opportunity of charging 
them with the 1st life guards, upon their d&bouche from 
the village of Genappe, upon which occasion his Lordship 
has declared himself to be well satisfied with that regiment. 

** The position which I took up in front of "Waterloo 
crossed the high roads from Charleroi and Nivelles, and had 
its right thrown back to a ravine near Merke Braine, which 
was occupied, and its left extended to a height above the 
hamlet Ter la Haye, which was likewise occupied. In front 
of the right centre, and near the Nivelles road, we occupied 
the house and gardens of Hougoumont, which covered the 
return of that flank ; and in front of the left centre we 
occupied the farm of La Haye Sainte. By our left we 
communicated with Marshal Prince Blucher at "Wavre, 
through Ohain ; and the marshal had promised me that, in 
case we should be attacked, he would support me with one 
or more corps, as might be necessary. 

“ The enemy collected his army, with the exception of the 
3d corps, which liad been sent to observe Marshal Blucher, 
on a range of heights in our front, in tho course of tlio 
night of the 17th and yesterday morning, and at about ten 
o’clock he commenced a furious attack upon our post at 
Hougoumont. I had occupied that post with a detachment 
from General Byng’s brigade of guards, which was in 
position in its rear ; and it was for some time under the 
command of Lieut.*Colonel Macdonell, and afterwards of 
Colonel Home ; and I am Imppy to add that it was main- 
tained throughout the da/ with the utmost gallantry by 
these brave troops, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of 
large bodies of the enemy to obtain possession of it. 
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“ This attack upon the right of our centre was accompanied 
by a \ei'y heavy cannonade upon our whole line, which 
was destined to support the repeated attacks of cavalry 
and infantiy, occasional!)^ mixed, but sometimes separate, 
which were made upon it. In one of these the enemy 
carried the farm house of La Haye Sainte, as the detach- 
ment of the light battalion of the German Legion, which 
occupied it, had expended all its ammunition ; and the 
enemy occupied the only communication there was with 
them. 

“ The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry with his 
cavalry, but these attacks were uniformly unsuccessful ; and 
they afforded opportunities to our cavalry to charge, in one 
of which Lord E. Somerset’s brigade, consisting of the life 
guards, the royal horse guards, and 1st dragoon guards, 
highly distinguished themselves, as did that of Major- 
General Sir William Ponsonby, having taken^ many pri- 
soners and an eagle. 

** These attacks were repeated till about seven in the 
evening, when the enemy made a desperate effort with 
cavalry and infantry, supported by the fire of artillery, to 
force our left centre,, near the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
which, after a severe contest, was defeated; and, having 
observed that the troops retired from this attack in great 
confusion, and that the march of General Bulow’s corps, by 
Frischermont, upon Planchenois and La Belle Alliance, had 
begun to take effect, and as I could perceive the fire of his 
cannon, and as Marshal Prince Blucher had joined in 
person with a corps of his army to the left of .our line by 
Ohain, I determined to attack the enemy, and immediately 
advanced the whole line of infantry, supported by the cavalry 
and artillery. The attack succeeded in every point : the 
enemy was forced from his positions on the heights, and 
fled in the utmost confusion, leaving behind him, as far as 
I could judge, 150 pieces of cannon, with their ammunition, 
which fell into our hands. 

“ I continued the pursuit till long after dark, and then 
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discontinued it only on account of the fatigue of our troops, 
who had been engaged during twelve hours, and because I 
found myself on the same road with Marshal Blucher, who 
assured me of his intention to follow the enemy throughout 
the night. He has sent me word this morning that he had 
taken 60 pieces of cannon belonging to the Imperial Guard, 
and several carriages, baggage, &c. belonging to Bonaparte, 
in Genappe. 

“ I propose to move this morning upon Nivelles, and not 
to discontinue my operations. 

“ Your Lordship will observe that such, a desperate action 
could not be fought, and such advantages could not be 
gained, without great loss; and I am sorry to add that ours 
has been immense. In Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton 
his Majesty has sustained the loss of an officer who has 
frequently distinguished himself in his service ; and he fell 
gloriously leading his division to a charge with bayonets, by 
which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy 
on our position was repulsed. The Earl of Uxbridge, after 
having successfully got through this arduous day, received a 
wound by almost the last shot fired, which will, I am afraid, 
deprive his Majesty for some time of his services. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange distinguished 
himself by his gallantry and conduct, till ho received a 
wound from a musket ball through the shoulder, which 
obliged him to quit the field. 

“ It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure your 
Lordship that the army never, upon any occasion, conducted 
itself better. The division of guards, under Lieut.-Gcncral 
Cooke, who is severely wounded, Major-General hlaitland, 
and Major-General Byng, set an example which w'as fol- 
lowed by all; and there is no officer nor description of troops 
that did not behave w'ell. 

' ** I must, however, particularly mention, for his Royal 
Highness’s approbation, Licut,-Gcncral Sir H. Clinton, 
Major-General Adam, Iacut,-Gcneral Charles Baton Altcn 
(severely Avounded), Major-General Sir Colin Ilalkctt 
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(severclj’^ wonnded), Colonel Ompteda, Colonel Mitchell 
(commanding a brigade of the 4th division), Major-Generals 
Sir James Kempt and Sir D. Pack, Majoi’-Gcncral Lambert, 
Major-General Lord E. Somerset, Major-General Sir W. 
Ponsonb)’", Major-General Sir C. Grant, and Major-General 
Sir H. Vivian, Major-General Sir O. Yandeleur, and Major- 
General Count Dornberg. 

" I am also particular!}' indebted to General I^ord Hill 
for his assistance and conduct upon this, as upon all former 
occasions. 

“ The artillery and engineer departments were conducted 
much to niy satisfaction by Colonel Sir George "Wood and 
Colonel Smyth ; and I had every reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the Adjutant-General, Major-General Barnes, 
who was wounded, and of the Quartermaster-General, 
Colonel De Lancey, who was killed by a cannon shot in the 
middle of the action. This officer is a serious loss to his 
Majesty’s serWee, and to me at this moment. 

“ I was likewise much indebted to the assistance of 
Lieut. -Colon el Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who Avas severely 
AYOunded, and of the officers composing my personal staff, 
who have suffered severely in this action. Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, who has died of his wounds, 
was a most promising officer, and is a serious loss to his 
Majesty’s service. 

“ General Kruse, of the Nassau service, likewise con- 
ducted himself much to my satisffiction ; as did General 
Tripp, commanding the heavy brigade of cavalry, and 
■ General Vanhope, commanding a brigade of infantry in the 
service of the King of the Netherlands. 

“ General Pozzo di Borgo, General Baron Vincent, 
General Muffling, and General Alava, were in the field 
during the action, and rendered me every assistance in their 
power. Baron Vincent is wounded, but I hope not severely; 
and General Pozzo di Borgo received a contusion. 

I should not do justice to my own feelings, or to Marshal 
Blucher and the Prussian army, if I did not attribute the 
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successful result of this arduous day to the cordial and 
timely assistance I received from them. The operation of 
General Bulow upon the enemy’s flank was a most decisive 
one ; and, even if I had not found myself in a situation to 
make the attack which produced the final result, it would 
have forced the enemy to retire if his attacks should have 
failed, and would have prevented him from taking advan- 
tage of them if they should unfortunately have succeeded. 

“ Since writing the above, I have received a report that 
Major-General Sir 'William Ponsonby is killed ; and, in 
announcing this intelligence to your Lordship, I have to 
add the expression of my grief for the fate of an officer who 
had already rendered very brilliant and important services, 
and was an ornament to his profession. 

I send with this despatch three eagles, taken by the 
troops in this action, which Major Percy will have 'the 
honour of laying at the feet of Ins Royal Highness. I beg 
leave to recommend him to your Lordship’s protection.” 

« « • « • 

« « » « * 

” I have to inform your Lordship, in addition to my 

despatch of this morning, that we have already got hero 
6,000 prisoners, taken in the action of yesterday, and that 
there arc above 2,000 more coming in to-morrow. There 
mil probably be many more. 

“ Amongst the prisoners are the Comte de Lohau, uho 
commanded the 6th corps, and General Camhrone, who 
commanded a division of the guards. 

“ I propose to send the whole to England, by Ostend.” 
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The limited extent of official despatches^ obliges a com- 
mander to restrict himself to a general summary of ope- 
rations and their results. The Duke of Wellington’s are 
distinguished for clearness and simplicity — the story of his 
battles are plain unvarnished tales, in which success is 
neither over-coloured, nor failure extenuated or concealed. 
His victories are briefly detailed — his reverses as candidly 
admitted. Anxious only to put the country which con- 
fided in him in possession of events as they really occurred, 
Wellington’s correspondence is remarkable for nothing but 
brevity and truth. In a few sentences, the important con- 
sequences of skill and daring were communicated — and it 
was left for the pen of history to elucidate those crowded 
' hours of glorious strife,” which conferred undying fame 
upon him who had achieved them. 

Many circumstances united to give additional interest to 
the commencement and the close of the Belgic campai^^* 
Never did the events of a few days produce moie irnpor 
consequences; and, till the storm burst, ” 
conjecture could point out the 
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characteristic impetuosity, Napoleon would precipitate his 
masses. 

Brussels, from its immediate contiguity to the frontier, 
and being the head-quarters of the commander-in-chief, 
was at the period filled by an influx of strangers. On the 
15th, no unusual excitement was discernible — the streets 
were crowded — and although it was believed that Napoleon 
had joined the army, and consequently was within a few 
marches of the city, the capital of Belgium appeared gay 
and undisturbed, as if that dreaded man had still remained 
an inmate of Tuilleries. The day passed, and rumour was 
busy ; hut until the arrival of the Prince of Orange in 
the evening, nothing was known beyond there having been 
an affair between the outposts. The Duke, after receiving his 
illustrious visitor, resumed his place at the dinner table j 
when shortly afterwards, General i\fu/fling, the Prussian 
general attached to the British army, “ came into the room, 
with evident marks of having proceeded hastily, when a 
chair was reached, and he was placed next to his Grace, 
with whom he entered into close conversation, and delivered 
some ofRcial despatches. The Duke occasionally addressed 
himself to Sir T. Picton. The movements of the enemy 
created no surprise — all was quiet and regular, the decisive 
moment for action was not yet come. 

** The second courier arrived from Blucher before twelve 
o’clock on the night of the 16th, and the despatches were 
delivered to the Duke of Wellington in the ball-room of 
the Duchess of Richmond. While he was reading them, 
he seemed to he completely absorbed by their contents ; 
and after he had finished, for some minutes he remained in 
the same attitude of deep reflection, totally abstracted from 
every surrounding object, while his countenance vvas ex- 
pressive of fixed and intense thought. He was heard to mut- 
ter to himself — ‘ !Marshal Blucher thinks,’ — * It is Marshal 
Blucher a opinion f — and after remaining thus abstracted 
a few minutes, and haring apparently formed his decision, 
he gave his usual clear and concise orders to one of In's 
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staff-officers, wlio instantly left the room, and was again 
as gay and animated as ever; he staid supjicr, and then 
n’cnt home.”^’ 

But before the hall had ended, the strains of courtly 
music were drowned in the louder “ note of preparation," 
The drum had heat to arms, the bugle sounded “ llic 
assembly,” and the Highland bagpipe added its wild and 
martial summons to the field. All were already prepared, 
all were promptly under arms — and the ,')th division filed 
from the Parc with the corps of Brunswick Ocls, and directed 
their march through the forest of Soignics. 

Eight o’clock pealed from the steeple clocks ; all was 
quiet — the brigades, with their artillery and equipages, 
were gone — the crash of music was licard no longer — the 
bustle of preparation had ceased — and an ominous and 
heart-sinking silence succeeded that noise and hurry which 
ever attends a departure for the field of battle. 

While Napoleon with his right and centre was attacking 
the front of the Prussian position, Grouchy manoouvered 
by the Namur road upon its ffank, and simultaneously, the 
1st and 2d corps, with four cavalry divisions, were turned 
against the British positions.-]' When Blucher on the 
evening of the 15th had been deforced at Charleroi, the 
advanced corps of the Prince of Orange had also been 
driven back fromPrasnes — but a fresh brigade was promptly 
moved up — and before the morning of the 16th, the greater- 
portion of the ground had been recovered. 

Early in the afternoon, Ney’s attack was made with the 
■vigour and determination which superior numbers encou- 
rage — and it was gallantly and successfully repulsed. But 

^ Booth’s Narrative, 

f " To the left 'wing, under Marshal Ncy, was assigned the dangerous honour 
of encountering the British. The words ‘Nous marcltons coutre Ics Anglais' 
passed uncheered along the column, when its destination became known. Tlio 
ill-omened sounds checked not indeed the spirits of the brave, but it was asso- 
ciated with too many fatal recollections, to elicit even a single shout of antici- 
pated triumph from the most sanguine of that enthusiastic host .” — Campaign of ' 
Waterloo. 
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physical force gradually prevailed— the Hanoverians fell 
back — the Bois de Bossu was occupied by the enemy — 
and when the leading re^ments of the 5th division reached 
Quatre Bras, with reduced strength the Prince of Orange 
was hravely hut feehly opposing assailants, encouraged hy 
success, and whose superiority could no longer he resisted, 

A march of more than twenty miles, executed in sultry 
weather, and over a country where little water was pro- 
curable, liad abated the vigour of the Britisli brigades, but 
their spirit was indomitable. Tlie Duke of Wellington 
had overtaken the column in its march ; and when he 
reached Quatre Bras, at a glance he saw the critical posi- 
tion of the day, and instantly directed that the Bois de 
Bossu should be regained. 

Ney, whose infantry doubled that of his opponent, sus- 
tained hy a proportionate artillery, and the fine cavalry 
division under Excelmans, was pushing his advantages to 
their crisis. Checked, however, by tlie arrival of the 
British battalions, he strove to crush them before they 
could deploy — and, under a withering lire of artillery, to 
which the weak Hanoverian batteries ineffectively replied, 
he launched Ms cavalry against the regiments as they 
reached their battle-ground. All was in his favour — ^liis 
horsemen were in hand— the rye-crop, reaching breast high, 
covered their advance — and the charges were made before 
the regiments were established. But English discipline 
and courage rose superior to the immense advantages which 
circumstances conferred upon their assailants— and in every 
effort the enemy was roughly repelled. Lancers and 
cuirassiers were driven back with desperate slaughter- 
while whole squadrons, shattered in their retreat, and 
leaving the ground covered with their dead and dying, 
proved with what fatal precisian the British squares sus- 
tained their fusiladc. 

Tile efforts of the French to break the squares were 
fierce and frequent. Their batteries poured upon these 
unflinching soldiers a storm of grape, and when an opening 
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was made by the cannon, the lancers were ready to rush 
upon the devoted infantry. But nothing could daunt the 
lion-hearted English: — nothing could shake their steadiness. 
The dead were coolly removed, and tlie living occupied 
their places. Though numbers fell, and the square momen- 
tarily diminished, it still presented a serried line of glitter- 
ing bayonets, through which lancer and cuirassier vainly 
endeavoured to penetrate. 

“ One regiment,^- after sustaining a furious cannonade, 
was suddenly, and on three different sides, assailed by 
cavalry. Two foces of the square were charged by the 
lancers, while the cuirassiers galloped down upon another. 
It was a trying moment. There was a death-like silence ; 
and one voice alone, clear and calm, was heard. It was 
their colonel’s, f who called upon them to be ‘ steady.’ On 
came the enemy ! — the earth shook beneath the horse- 
men’s feet ; while on every side of the devoted band, the 
corn bending beneath the rush of cavalry disclosed their 
numerous assailants. The lance blades approached the 
bayonets of the kneeling front rank — the cuirassiers were 
within forty paces — yet not a trigger was drawn. But, 
when the wmrd ‘ Fire!’ thundered from the colonel’s lips, 
each face poured out its deadlj’^ volley — and in a moment 
the leading files of the French lay before the square, as if 
hurled by a thunderbolt to the earth. The assailants, 
broken and dispersed, galloped off for shelter to the tall 
rye, while a stream of musketry from the British square, 
carried death into the retreating squadrons.” J 

But numbers were certain to prevail. The regiments 
fought with devoted heroism; and though miserably reduced, 
they still held their ground with a desperate tenacity. 
Far overmatched, the result was tottering in the balance ; 
and nothing but the bull-dog courage of English soldiers 
could have resisted the desperate pressure. The con- 
test was at its height — the incessant assaults of the enemy 

* Twenty- eiglitb. f Sir Pliilip Bcison. 

X Victories of the British Armies. 
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were wasting the British re^ments, hut, with the exception 
of the Bois de Bossu, notan inch of ground was lost. The 
men were falling by hundreds — death was busy everywhere 
—but not a cheek blanched, and not a foot receded 1 The 
courage of these undaunted soldiers needed no incitement 
—but on the contrary, die efforts of their officers were 
constantly required to restrain the burning ardour that 
would, if unrepressed, have led to ruinous results. Glad- 
dened to see their ranks thinned by renewed assaults, which 
they were merely suffered to repel, they panted for the hour 
of action. The hot blood of Erin was boiling for revenge 
— -and even the cool endurance of the Scotch began to 
yield, and a murmur was sometimes heard of, ‘ Why are we 
not led forward 

“ At this juncture, the division of guards, under Ge- 
neral Glaitland, arrived from Engliien, and after a march 
of fifteen hours, ^Yithout any thing to eat or drink, they 
gallantly advanced to the charge, and in half an hour 
completely cleared the wood. Though they became mas- 
ters of the Bois de Bossu, they found difficulty in emerging 
from its shelter. As often as they attempted to come out, 
a tremendous fire of round and grape-shot was opened by 
the French batteries, followed by a charge of cavalry. 
When they retired, and the enemy endeavoured to penetrate 
the wood, they 'were received in turn 'with a steady and well- 
directed volley of musketry, which compelled them also to 
return. These alternate attacks continued for nearly three 
hours. At one time, the enemy was furiously encountered 
hy a square of Black Brunswickers, while the British, 
rapidly lining the ditches, kept up n most destructive fire — 
but tbe loss was very severe, and the men found great diffi- 
culty in forming line again. The undismayed gallantry of 
the guards was the more remarkable, as they were composed 
cbiefly of young soldiers, and volunteers from the militia, 
who had never been in action. Some of these noble fellows 
were so overcome with fatigue, that when they entered the 
wood, they sunk down, and had only sufficient strength to 
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cheer tlieir comrades to the onset. The carnage was 
dreadful — the conflict obstinately maintained on either 
side — the French, from their superiority in cavalry and 
artillery, committing a slaugliter which was well repaid 
by the terrible Are of the British musketry. 

Evening was now closing in ; the attacks of the enemy 
became fewer and feebler ; a brigade of heavy cavalry and 
horse artillery came up, and, worn out by the sanguinary 
struggle of six long hours, the assailants ceased their 
attack, and the 5th division with the 3d and the guards 
took up a position for the night on the ground their un- 
bounded heroism had held through this bloody day. 

“ Ney fell back upon the road to Frasnes. The moon 
rose angrily— still a few cannon shot were heard after day- 
light had departed ; but gradually they ceased. The fires 
were lighted, and such miserable provisions as could be 
procured, were furnished to the harassed soldiery ; and 
while strong pickets were posted in the front and flanks, 
the remnant of the British, and their brave allies, piled 
arms, and stretched themselves on the battle field.” 

The failure of the French attack on Q,uatre Bras, made 

■ic ^ 

by veteran troops in very superior numbers, and directed 
by one of the best and boldest generals of the age, seems 
unaccountable ; and Ney’s apology, for what all must 
admit to have been a defeat, is not maintainable. The 
corps-d'armee he commanded, was, according to the organi- 
zation practised by Napoleon, perfect in every arm ; and 
in artillery and cavalry it was immensely superior. The 
force assailed was generally composed of raw soldiers — and 
being twenty miles in advance of its reserve, the sup- 
porting troops reached the ground after the key of the 
position had been carried. That support merely con- 
sisted of infantry ; for, from the distance of their canton- 
ments from the field, it was six in the evening before the 
British batteries and cavalry were able to get up."]' To 

Stories of Waterloo. 

t " Exhausted bj' heat and fatigue, they halted at Nivelles, lighted fires, 
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complain that the 1st corps "was idly paraded” between 
Ligiiy and Quatre Bras " without firing a shot,” when its 
presence could have decided the fate of either battle, tlirows 
a slur upon Napoleon’s generalship, but presents a sorry 
excuse for Key’s discomfiture. 

There is no doubts that if he could have brought his 
1st corps into action, with the addition of five-and-twenty 
thousand men, he might Iiave gained * a very glorious 
triumph ; but it is affirmed, that he complained unjustly 
of the absence of that corps. On the 16th, at noon, he bad 
personally surveyed the position at Quatre Bras, and per- 
ceiving but few troops collected, concluded that the English 
were at too great a distance to arrive in any strength during 
the day. This opinion he communicated to Napoleon, 
who, confiding in it, very naturally employed the 1st corps 
of his army, when he thought it might decide the success 
of his own attack against the Prussians. Besides, in what 

«nd prepared to cook their dinners. But the increasing roar of cannon 
announced that the Duke was seriously engaged, and a staff officer brought 
orders to hurty on The bivouac was instantly broken up— the kettles packed 
—the rations abandoned— and the weaned troops cheerfully resumed thew 
march again 

“ The path to the field of battle could not be mistaken , the roar of cannon 
IS as succeeded by the roll of musketry, which was every step more clearly 
audible, and waggons, heaped with wounded Bnti'h and Brunswickers in- 
terspersed, told that the work of death was going on 

“ The guards, indeed, came up at a fortunate crisis The Bois de Bossu 
was won, and the tirmlUurs of the enemy, debouching from its coier, Vicre 
about to deploy upon the roads that it commanded, and thus intercept the 
Duke's communication with the Prussians The 5th division, aadly reduced, 
could hardly hold their ground— any offensive movement wa« impraclicabfe, 
and the French tirailleurs were issuing from the wood. But on perceiving the 
advancing columns they halted. The J*t brigade of guards, having hsiled and 
fixed bayonets, were ordered to advance— and, weaned as they were wuh a 
Sfiees hours' march, they cheered, and pushed forward In vain the thick 
trees impeded them, and altbougb every bush and coppice was held and dis- 
puted by the enemy — the tirailleurs were driven m on every side Taking 
advantage of a rivulet which crossed the wood, they attempted to form and 
anest the progress of the guards That stand was momentary— they were 
forced from their position, and the wood once more was earned hj (he Vritirh " 

— Jlrtories oj the Entish Armies, 
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respect could Ney consider that corps as a reserve, ready 
to act upon any sudden exigencj^ ? It was in the rear of 
Frasnes, above three miles from the field of battle, a dis- 
tance which must have precluded it from cooperating in 
any movements necessary to repel urgent and immediate 
danger. In fact, the marshal was beaten by a superior 
bravery which did not enter into his calculations ; and that 
part of his querulous epistle to the Duke of Otranto may 
be considered as the fallacy of a man more anxious to dis- 
guise than reveal the truth. 

“ The loss sustained b)" the British and their allies in this 
glorious and hard-contested battle amounted to 3,750 hors 
de combat. Of course the British suffered most severely, 
having 316 men killed, and 2,156 wounded. The Duke of 
Brunswick fell in the act of rallying his troops, and an 
immense number of British ofiicers were found among 
the slain and wounded. During an advanced movement the 
92d, after repulsing an attack of both cavalry and infantry, 
was retreating to the wood, when a French column halted 
and turned its fire on the Highlanders, already assailed by 
,a superior force. Notwithstanding, the regiment bravely 
held its ground until relieved by a regiment of the guards, 
when it retired to its original position. In this brief and 
sanguinary conflict, its loss amounted to 28 ofiicers and 
nearly 300 men. 

“ The casualties, when compared with the number of the 
combatants, will appear enormous. • Most of the battalions 
lost their commanding ofiicers — and the rapid succession 
of subordinate officers on whom the command devolved, 
told how fast the work of death went on. Trifling wounds 
were disregarded — and men severely hurt refused to retire 
to the rear, and rejoined their colours after a temporary 
dressing.” 

Like that at Quatre Bras, the conflict at Ligny only 
closed with day-light. For five hours the struggle had 
been obstinately continued. Men fell by hundreds, and 

* Appendix, No. III. 
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200 pieces of artillery were turned against tlie devoted 
villages, for whose possession Napoleon and Biuclier were 
contending. Both generals pushed their reserves freely 
into action; and as soon as one battalion was destroyed, 
another came forward, and mounting over the dead and 
dying, charged through the blazing houses of Ligny and 
St. Amand.* At four o’clock the fortune of the day was 
so doubtful, that Napoleon hastily called up the 1st corps, 
which Ney had also despatched an aide-de-camp to hurry 
to his assistance at Quatre Bras. Night came on— no 
decisive advantage had been gained — and Blucher, like a 
w ounded lion,*|' although with feebler strength, seemed to 
fight with additional ferocity. 

Darkness, however, enabled Napoleon to carry a village 
which he had assailed throughout the evening so frequently 
and furiously, but in vain. In the gloom, a division of 
French infantry, by a circuitous march, gamed the rear of 
the Prussian corps, while a mass of cuirassiers forced a 
road at tlie other side of Ligny. These movements obliged 

* “ It would be4ifiicuU to describe the dreadful carnage tliat ensued- The 
combatants were soon fighting hand to hand, upon tbe dead bodies of their 
comrades It was literally a murderous struggle between battalion and bat- 
talion, jii orchards, gardens, and streets The village was six times taken 
and retaken withm five hours The castle of Ligny was disputed by the 
Prussians, to the last gasp "^Mud/ord. 

“ A French regiment of infantry, 800 strong, retired from tbe conflict with 
only 80 men — every wall, every fence, oery hedge, was so obstinately and 
fiercely defended ’’—Ciraud 

f “ In one of these charges Blneher nearly closed his illustrious career 
Heading a regiment of cavalry, which tailed m its attack, Ins horse Was woundeil, 
and galloped furiously forward, till it dropped down dead Tbe marshal fell 
under it, and could not be immediately cstricaled, for the enemy were pursuing 
The last Prussian horseman had passedbim, as he lay senseless on the ground, 
but his aide-de-camp, Lieut -Colonel Count Nostia, gallantly determining to 
share the fate of his general, cist bimself by his side, and covered him with 
his mihtiry cloak, that he might not be recognued The Trench cuirassiers 
rode rapidly by, the flying Prussians suddenly rallied, attacVeil their pur- 
suers, and they again passed him in their retreat- The opportunity was in- 
stantly seized, and the veterin hero mounting & dragoon horse, escaped from 
Ins imniincnl pcriL” — Mtid/ord, 
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the Prussians to fall back; and they retired leisurely 
towards Tilly, repelling every attack, and leaving nothing 
to the enemy but a ruined village, some wounded . men, 
and a few disabled guns, wbicb tbe state of tbe roads pre- 
vented tbem from removing. 

At day-break, of tbe 17tb, tbe whole of tbe allies were 
up and ready to accept battle ; but as tbe Duke of Wel- 
lington bad been apprised during tbe night, that Blucber 
bad retreated to unite himself with bis 4tb corps, and 
concentrate bis army on the Wavre, it was necessary for 
tbe allied commander to maintain bis communication with 
tbe Prussians, and make a correspondent movement ; and 
accordingly be determined to fall back on a position already 
chosen, in front of tbe village of Waterloo.^ 

Napoleon was mistaken in supposing that Blucber in- 
tended to rally bis eoriis-d'armce round Namur, for tbe 
marshal, with a sounder judgment, took a line of retreat 
parallel to what he considered must be that of tbe Duke of 
Wellington, who be knew would fall back from Quatre 
Bras on ascertaining tbe regressive movements of bis 
Prussian ally. Uncertain as to the route wbicb Blucber 
bad selected. Grouchy’s corps, with the cavalry of Pajol 

* “ Napoleon and his marshals were greatly elated by the retrograde move- 
ments of Wellington and Blucber on the 17th, and the defeat of the latter on 
the 16th. They even contrived to make a victory of the battle at Quatre Bras, 
Soult, in a despatch to Davoust, the minister at war, announced that they had 
not only separated the line of the allies, but that ‘Wellington and Blucher, 
saved themselves with difficulty. The effect was theatrical. In an instant the ' 
firing ceased, and the enemy was routed in all directions.’ Another account 
appeared in the Moniteur, declaring ‘ that a British division of five or six thou- 
sand Scottish had been cut to pieces ; we have not seen any of them prisoners.' 
The latter assertion was undoubtedly true j but it admits of a very different 
explanation. A third account detailed fresh miracles for the Parisians, and 
contradicted the former. ‘ The noble Lord must have been confounded. Whole 
bands of prisoners are taJcen. They do not know what is become of their com- 
manders. I hope we shall not hear again of the Prussians for some time, even 
if they' should ever be able to rally. As for the English, we shall see now what 
will become of them. The Emperor is there !’ This curiosity about the English 
was -soon gratified ; and three days after they might have written from Paris, 

‘ The Emperor is here ” 
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and Excelmans, were detached iti pursuit, while Napoleon 
in person hastened Ins march to bring Wellington to action, 
and reached Erasnes at nine o’clock on the morning of 
the 17th. 

The non-arrival of his 6lh corps and reserve, however, 
obliged Napoleon to delay his intended attack until the 
whole of his corps were on the ground — and his able oppo- 
nent was in the interval eluding a combat which he had 
determined to refuse, and retreating leisurely to the 
position on which lie had resolved to accept a battle. 
This operation in open day was difficult, as the Byle 
was in the rear of the allies, and the long and narrow 
bridge at the village of Genappe, the only mean by which 
the corj>s-d'armee could effect its passage. Wellington 
disposed some horse-artillery and dismounted dragoons 
upon the heights, and leaving a strong rear-guard in front 
of Q,uatre Bras, he succeeded in masking his retreat until, 
when discovered, it was too late to offer any serious inter- 
ruption to the regressive movement of the allies. 

Napoleon had already made the necessary dispositions, and 
his columns were formed for attack, when from the heights 
above Frasnes, he discovered that nothing was in front but 
a rear-guard. His cavalry were instantly ordered to pursue 
— and at Genappe the rival horsemen came in contact. 
The 7th hussars and some squadrons of the 11th and 
23d light dragoons charged without success. Lord Ux- 
bridge, however, repeated the attack >vith the life-guards, 
and the French cavalry were so roughly repelled, that, with 
the exception of a partial cannonade, too distant to produce 
effect, the allied columns fell back to their position without 
farther interruption. 

Throughout the day, rain had fallen heavily at times; 
and as evening closed, the weather became wild and stormy. 
Tlie wind was violent, the rain increased, timncler rolled 
and lightning flashed vividly ; and a more cheerless bivouac 
than the allied, was never occupied by an army before a 
fearful conflict. 
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"While the troops reposed on the biUtle-fudd, the Dnlce 
of Wellington, with his general odicers and their respective 
stalls, occupied the village of Waterloo. ‘‘‘ On llio doors of 
the several cottages the names of the princij)al ofliccrswerc 
chalked — “ and frail and perishing ns was the record, it 
was found there long after many of those whom it desig- 
nated had ceased to exist!” 

The position which Wellington took up was most judi- 
ciously selected. It extended along the front of the forest 
of Soignies, near the point where the Brussels road is 
intersected hy that from Nivclles. At this point stands 
the hamlet of ^^lont .St. .lean; and at the dchonch of the 
forest, the village of ^^'aterloo is built. The French adopted 
the former as their dosigmalion of the battle of the IStli of 
.Tunc; the latter, however, was chosen hy the conqueror, 
to give a name to Ins last, and his most glorious victoiy. 

Earl}' in the morning the dispositions of the allies wore 
completed. The Britisli right reclined on a ravine near 
hlcrke Br.iinc, and the left appnied upon a height above 'Fcr 
la ILayc. Tlic whole line w‘as formed on a gentle acclivity, 
the flanks partially secured by small hollow's and broken 
grounds. The farm-house of La H.ayc Sninle, in front of 
the left centre, was defended by a Hanoverian battalion — 
and the chateau of Hougomont, in advance of the right 
centre, was held hy a part of the guards and some compa- 
nies of Nassau riflemen. Wellington considered this to he 
the key of his position, and great attention was bestowed 


“ Xnpolcon passed tlic nigtit of (he 17tli in a fhnn-liotiHC whicli v.'as nlian- 
doned hy the owner, named Bonquean, an old man of eiglity, w!io Iiad retired 
to Planchcnoit. It is situated on the higli road from Charleroi to Brussels. 
It is half a league from the chateau of Hougomont iind La Have Sainte, and a 
quarter of a league from La Belle Alliance and Planchcnoit. Supper was 
hastily served up in part of the utensils of the farmer that remained. Bona- 
parte slept in (he first chamber of this house : a lied with blue silk hangings 
and gold fringe was put up for him in the middle of this room. His hrotlicr 
.Teromc, the Dul;e of Bassano, and several generals, lodged in the other cham- 
bers. AH the adjacent buildings, gardens, meadows, and enclosures, were 
crowded with military and horses ." — French Driail. 
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upon its defence. In addition, to its natural advantages, 
the walls were crenellated to afford perfect facility for the 
musketry and rifles of its defenders. 

Behind this chain of posts the first line, composed of 
■Wellington’s finest battalions, was formed. The second 
was rather in a hollow, and partially sheltered from tlie 
enemy’s artillery. Tiie tlnrd, composed of cavalry, was 
in the rear, extending nearly to Ter la Haye. 

At the extreme right, the British army obliqued to 
Merke Braine, and defended the road to Nivelles. The 
extreme left was in communication with the Prussians by 
the road to Ohain, leading through the passes of St. Lam- 
bert, A corps of observaUon, under Sir Charles Colville, 
comprising a large portion of the4tb division, was stationed 
at Halle, to defend the British right, if attacked, and cover 
Brussels if it should be turned. 

Cooke’s division (tlie guards) occupied a rising ground 
beside Hougomont, with its right rested on the Nivclles 
road. Alten’s division was formed behind La Haye Sainte, 
with its left on the road of Cliarlcroi. The Brunswickers 
were partly in line with the guards and partly in reserve; 
and one of ,their battalions was extended in the wood of 
Hougomont, en tirailleur^ 

On the left, Picton’s division, Lambert’s brigade, a 
Hanoverian corps, and some Dutch troops, extended along 
the lane and hedge which traverse the undulating ground 
between Ter la Haye and the road to Charleroi ; and the 
village itself, that of Sraohain, and the farm of Papilotte, 
adj Dining the wood of Frichermont, W’as garrisoned by Nassau 
troops under the command of the Prince of Weimar. 

No part of the sillied position was remarkable for natural 
strength ; hut where the ground displaj ed any advantages, 
they had been made available for defence. The surface of 
the field of Waterloo was perfectly open— the acclivities of 
easy ascent — and the whole had an English appearance of 
unenclosed corn-fields, in some places divided by a hedge. 
Infantry movements could be easily effected, artillery might 
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advance and retire, and cavalry could charge. On every 
point the British position was assailable ; and the island 
soldier had no reliance hut in “ God and his Grace ” — for 
all else depended on his own stout heart and vigorous arm. 

The morning of the 18th was wet and gloomy, hut as 
the day advanced, the weather gradually improved. From 
the allied position the French were distinctly seen as they 
came up, forming columns, and making the other prepara- 
tory dispositions for a battle. The British divisions were 
equally exposed to the enemy’s view ; and when the dif- 
ferent brigades were discovered getting into battle order, 
Napoleon exhibited mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
surprise, exclaiming to one of his staff — “ Ah ! je les liens 
done ces Anglais!” 

About nine o’clock the French dispositions were com- 
menced, and at half-past eleven they were completed. The 
1st corps (D ’Eldon’s) were formed in front of La HayeSainte, 
its right extended towards Frichermont, and its left resting 
on the Brussels road. The 2d corps, leaving its right on 
D’Erlon’s left, extended itself in the direction of Hougomont 
with a wood in front. Behind these corps was the cavalry 
reserve of cuirassiers, the grand reserve consisting of the 
imperial guard, occupying the heights of La Belle Alliance. 
The 6th corps, under Count Lobau, with the cavahy of 
D’Aumont, were left in the rear of the French right, to 
observe the Prussians in the event of their debouching by 
the Ohain road, through the defiles of Saint Lambert. 

Napoleon’s own position was with his reserve.'^- There, 
with his hands behind him, he paced back and forward, 

* “ Tlie eminence on which Bonaparte was while he gave his orders during 
the battle, is part of the territory of Planchenoit. It is called the Field of 
Trimotio, and is the property of several individuals : it is not far from the farm 
of Caillou. Bonaparte retired to this house for a moment during the battle. 
After he had lost it, endeavouring to avoid the crowd in the great road, he 
threw himself into the orchard opposite this farm-house to get the start of the 
mass of fugitives. A part of these being closely pursued sought refuge in the 
buildings of the farm ; they were set on fire, and several of them reduced to 
ashes .” — Letters of a French Officer. 
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issuing orders, and observing the progress of Ins attack 

As the battle became more doubtful, he approached 
nearer the scene of action, and betrayed increased idk 
patience to his staff by violent gesticulation, and using 
immense quantities of snuff At three o clock he was on 
horseback m front of La Belle Alliance, and in the eien 
ing, just befoie he made his last attempt with the guard, 
he had reached a hollow close to La Haye Samte Wellm". 
ton, at the opening of the engagement, stood upon a ridge 
immediately behind La Haye, but as the conflict thickened, 
where difficulties arose and danger threatened, there the 
DuLe was found He tiaversed the field exposed to a 
storm of balls, and passed from point to point uninjured, 
and more than on one occasion, uhen the Trench caialry 
charged the British squares, the Duke was there for 
shelter * 

The strength of the British and Trench armies has been 
aariously and aery differently stated The former, in- 
cluding Its corps of observation, whicli were non combatant 
on the 18tb, avith the Brunsuickcrs, Belgians, and Nassau 
contingent, amounted to 74-,400 The force of the latter 
(French), from the contradictory statements, is difficult to 
be determined with accuracy — probablj 90,000^ would he 
nearly its amount Taking its original strength at 145,000, 
deducting 10,000 hors de combat m the battles of the I5th 
and I6th, and reckoning Grouchy's corps at 45,000, we 
shall find that 90,000 Trenchmen were on the field of 
Waterloo Certainly Bonaparte was equal in men, and 
very superior m artillery, — the French parks, amounting 
to 296 pieces, while the British and Belgian guns did not 
exceed 150 

From da) -break occasional shots had been interchanged 
between the hght troops, hut when two might) armies, 
and each commanded h) the ** meteors of an age, were 

' Victonesofthe British Armc* 

+ Other statements reduce it to not qy le **0 000 I tde Append * 

Vi atcrioo Return* 
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preparing for a terrible and decisive contest^ a desultory 
fusilade scarcely attracted attention. At noon, .Toscpb 
Bonaparte directed tbe 2d corps to advance against IIou- 
gomont. The British batteries opened on the French 
masses as they debouched — their own guns covered their 
advance — and under the crashing fire of 200 pieces of 
artillery — a fitting overture for such a field — "Waterloo 
opened, as it closed, magnificently 1 
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the chateau and its dependencies were vigorously and 
resolutely assaulted. 

But the defence was able, as it was obstinate. On the 
French masses the fire of the English musketry fell with 
rapid precision ; and the perseverance of the enemy only 
produced a bloodier discomfiture. The French gave ground 
— the guards charged from the enclosures— part of the 
wood was recovered— and the fiie of the British howitzers * 
cleared the remainder of it from the enemy. 

The repulse of Joseph’s corps was followed by a tremen- 
dous cannonade, — for on both sides every gun, which would 
bear, had opened. The fire was furiously continued. 
Heavy bodies of cavalry weie seen in motion; and it was 
easy to foresee that this terrible cannonade would be fol- 
lowed by more desperate and more extended efforts. 

On perceiving tlie French cavalry dis^^layed, tlie Buke 
ordered his centre divisions to form squares by battalions; 
but as this formation exposed them to the fire of tho French 
artillery, they were retired to the reverse of the slope, 
and there found shelter from a cannonade still fiercely kept 
up, and as fatally returned from the allied batteries, whoso 
service all through that tiying day was remarkable fonts 
precision and rapiditj. 

The French attacks were again renewed against Hougo- 
niont — but they were as unavailing as they had proved 
before. Their artillery fire however, had become too 
oppressive to be sustained ; the Duke ordered fresh bat- 
teries forward to keep it under, f and eveiyncw effort of 

• “ The imposing approachofthehowitrertronp encouraged the remamdef 
of the division of the guards, who were iyiog down to be sheltered from the 
fire The Duke, oliscryjng what wts intended, inide some rcmarls upon the 
delicacy of the service, as it regarded the correctness of the howitzers, part of 
the wood heing held by onr troops, and part by the enemy t his Grace explain- 
itif^ -it the same time, in the clearest and most calm manner, the situation of 
affairs Tlie DuVe being satisfied liat erciy dependence might be placed upon 
the men and guns, orders were given, the troop commenced its fire, and m Irn 
minutes the enemy were driven from the wood '’—ATUlhry Oferaliem 
f "Two batteries of 8 pounders, and heavy howitzers, were brought fo 
on two guns which were detached from the brigade, under Captim ^ spier, fur 
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the enemy increased tlic slaughter, but failed in either 
abating the spirit or the obstinacy of the defence. 

At last, despairing of success, the ].’rencb tirlillery opened 
with shells upon the housc-the old tower of Jlongomonl 
was quickly in a blaze— the fire reached the chapel, and 
many of the wounded, both assailants and defenders, there 
perished miserably. But still, though the dames’ i-aged 
above, shells burst around, and shot ploughed through tin; 
shattered walls and windows, the guards nobly held llie 
place, and Hougomont remained untaken. 

While these terrible' attacks were continued tigainst the 
right centre, the left of the allied position was also furiously 
assailed. The recession of the English regiments behind 
the crest in front of which they had previously been formed 
appears to have misled Napoleon— and a movement intended 
only to shelter the infantry from the French guns, was sup- 
posed to have been made with an intention of retreating. 
Under this belief Napoleon ordered his 1st corps forward 
to hdl on that part of the position extending between La 
Haye Sainte and Ter la Haye. 

Shortly before two, Drouet advanced, drove a Belgian 
brigade roughly back, and the head of liis columns reached 
the broken hedge that partially masked the 5th division. 
After repulsing the cavalry, Picton formed line, and moved 
Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades forward to meet the antici- 
pated attack. The heads of the enemy’s columns were 
already within forty yards, when tlie musketrv of the 5th 
division delivered a rolling volley that annihilated the 
leading sections and produced a visible confirsion. Picton 
saw' and seized the crisis, and thundered the word ‘^Ciiar^e’” 

It was the last he uttered-for tie next moment a rnmh^t 

the purpose of flanking the r.oo2 o: ii:z- 
attacking the right side of the s:n:e; ' 
induced the general to order the c±-~ - 
together with Lieut-Colonel Vi’eHu 
Major Sympher’s, which opened s::h z. £.*- 
on them, that in less than a ~~ -- ■ 

iis, and a great number of lie errr- t--- -• 
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bullet perforated bis forehead, and be dropped from bis 
saddle a dead man.* 

The division Iiowe\er, obejed the order of their fallen 
chief, charged through the hedge, and routed their assailants. 
It was one of those moments which a battle presents, and 
which, when seized on, restores the fortunes of a doubtful 
field, and not unfrequentlj, snatches an unexpected victory. 
The 2d cavalry brigade was immediately behind the 5th 
division, forming a line of 1300 broadswords. Lord Anglesea 
obser\ing that the French cuirassiers and lancers were 
preparing for a flank attack upon the British infantry, led 
on the liea^y cavalry — and the Rojals, Gre^s, and Ennis- 
killeners, charged with a vigour and effect that bore down 
every opposition. In vain mailed cuirassier and formidable 
lancer met these splendid horsemen. They were over- 
whelmed } and the French infantry, already broken and 
disorganized by the 5tU division, fell in hundreds beneath 
the swords of the English dragoons. The eagles of the 
45th and 105th regiments, and upwards of two thousand 
prisoners, were the trophies of this brilliant exploit. 

In cavalry encounters, whether success or defeat attend 
the charge, to a greater or a less degree the assailants must 
be disorganized ; and acting as the 2d brigade did at Wa- 
terloo, against an arm immeasurably superior, the splendid 
onset of the British dragoons was eventually repulsed; 
and in turn, they were obliged to }ield to the attack of 
horsemen whose order was unbroken. Many gallant ofiiccrs 
and soldiers fell — and none more regretted than their 

• " But, alas ' liVe most military Uiumplis, this Lad its misfortune fo aHoy 
jt Picton fell I but ssliere couU the commander of the gallant 5th meet with 
death so gloriously? He was atibc bead of his dirision as it pressed forwrd 
—he aawlhebesl troopsof Napoleon repulsed— the ballitruckhim. and at beftU 
from his horse heheard the Highland lament answered by the deep cxecrstionor 
Erin , and while the Scotch slogan was letumtd by the Irish hurrah, his fidmg 
light saw Ws farountc division rush on with Irresistible fury The French 
column was annihilaU-d, and 2,000 dead enemies told how desperately he had 
been avenged This was, probably, the Moodiest stmggle of the day V I fn 
the attack commenced— and it lasted not an hour— the 5ih division exceeded 
5,000 menj whenU ended, they reckoned tcarcely 1600" 
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cliivalroHs leader, Sir William Ponsoiiby. “ Having cut 
through the first column, he passed on to where Colonel 
Dorville was so hotly engaged, and found himself out- 
flanked by a regiment of Polish lancers, in a newl}’ -ploughed 
field, the ground of which was so soft, that the horse could 
not extricate itself. He was attended by only one aide- 
de-camp. At that instant, a bod}' of lancers approached 
him at full speed. His own death be knew was inevitable, 
but supposing that his aide-de-camp might escape, he drew 
forth the picture of his lady, and his watch, and was in the 
act of delivering them to his care, to be conveyed to his 
wife and family, when the enemy came up, and they were 
both speared upon the spot. His body was afterwards 
found lying beside his horse, and pierced with seven wounds. 
It is said, however, he did not fall unrevenged, for the 
brigade he commanded, had an opportunity before the 
battle ceased, of again encountering the Polish lancers, 
almost every one of whom was cut to pieces.”^ 

An attack had been simultaneously made by part of 
D’Jirlon’s division on the farm house of La Hayc Sainte, 
which had been repelled by the Germans under Baron 
Alten; and they, in turn, were charged by Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers. But forming square, steadily and rapidly, 
their assailants galloped on without breaking a battalion, 
and suffered a heavy loss from the musketry of some regi- 
ments diagonally placed, whose lire was closely and coolly 
delivered. 

Passing the intervals between the squares, the Fi'cncli 
cuirassiers topped the crest behind the British infantr}'. 
This chivalrous act was recompensed b}' nothing but its 
daring; for, before a splendid charge of the life-guards, 
blues, and 1st dragoon guards, that celebrated cavalry 
whose prowess had turned the tide of many a doubtful 
field, gave way ; and in the melee, hand to hand, steel 
helmefand cuirass proved no protection against the stalwarth 
arm of the English trooper. The conflict was short and 

* Medford. 

1 I 
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severe ; and ^lilhaud's cavaliy were deforced and drh en into 
the valley. 

Further to the left, an opportunity of charging an un- 
steady legiment of French infantry was seized by Colonel 
Ponsonhy, With the 12th light dragoons and a Belgian 
corps, the attack was gallantly made — hut in turn, these 
regiments were assailed by the French lancers, and driven 
back with serious loss. 

Another and more determined attack was made about 
this period of the battle upon Hougomont — but the Duke 
had reinforced the weakened garrison — and favoured by the 
cover which the houses and enclosures afforded, the fresh 
assault failed totally. The obstinacy with which Napoleon 
endeavoured to win this important post, may he best esti- 
mated by the terrible expenditure of life his repeated 
attacks occasioned. Eight thousand men were rendered 
horS’de’CQmhal in these attempts} and when evening and 
defeat came, the burning ruins were still in the possession 
of those gallant soldiers who had held them nobly against 
so many, and so desperate attacks. 

It was strange, that througbout the sanguinary struggle, 
hut one success crowned the incessant efforts of Napo- 
leon — the temporary possession of the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte. ** Its defence had been intrusted to 
Colonel Baring, witli a detachment of the German legion, 
amounting to about three hundred men, subsequently re- 
inforced by tuo hundred more. The attack begun at one 
o’clock, and continued above two hours. Several guns were 
brought to bear upon the house — but the conflict w.ns 
chiefly maintained by massy columns of infantr}’, vvlio ad- 
vanced with such fury, that they actually grasped at the 
rifles of the besieged as they projected through the loop- 
holes. Four successive attempts were thus made, and 
three limes the assailants were gallantly beaten off. Tuice 
the enemy succeeded in sotting fire to n barn or out-house, 
contiguous to the main building — but both times itwas fortu- 
nately extinguished. The numbers of the garrison, at length, 
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began to diminish — many were either killed or wounded 
— and at the same time their ammunition was failing. It 
became impossible to supply the one, or reinforce the other, 
for there was no practicable communication with the rest 
of the army. The men, reduced to five cartridges* each, 
were enjoined to be not only sparing of their fire, but to 
aim well. A fourth attack was now made, by two columns, 
stronger than either of the preceding, and the enemy soon 
perceived that the garrison could not return a shot. Em- 
boldened by this discovery, the}^ instantly rushed forward, 
and burst open one of the doors ; but a desperate resistance 
was still made with the sword-bayonet, through the win- 
dows and embrasures. They then ascended the walls and 
roof, whence they securel}' fired down upon their adver- 
saries. This unequal conflict could not long continue, and 
after an heroic defence the post was surrendered. It is 
affirmed that the French sacrificed to their revenge every 
man whom they found in the place. It is at least certain, 
that some individuals were most barbarously treated. The 
shattered and dilapidated state of the house, after the battle, 
conspicuously evinced the furious efforts which the enemy 
made for its possession, and the desperate courage displayed 
in its defence. The door was perforated by innumerable 
shot-holes ; the roof destroyed by shells and cannon-balls ; 
there was scarcely the vestige of a window discernible, and 
the whole edifice exhibited a melancholy scene of ravage 
and desolation. Yet when obtained, it afforded no advan- 
tage commensurate to the loss with which it had been pur- 
chased; for the artillery, on an adjacent ridge, continued 
to pour down such a destructive and incessant fire, that 
Napoleon could make but little use of the conquest to 
promote his subsequent operations.”* 

Still the situation of the allied army became every mo- 
ment more critical — its own glorious efforts exhausting its 
strength, and every noble repulse rendering it less capable 
of continuing what seemed to prove an endless resistance. 

* Mudforcl. 
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Thougli masses of the enemy had fallen, thousands 
came on anew. With desperate attachment, the French 
army pressed fonvard at Napoleon’s command ; and w hile 
each advance terminated in defeat and slaughter, fresh bat- 
talions crossed the valley, und, mouirtmg the ridge with 
cries of * J^ve r Enipareur f' exhibited a devotion which 
never has been equalled. Wellington’s reserves had gra- 
dually been brought into action ; and the left, though but 
partially engaged, dared not, ue«afcened, to send assistance 
to the right and centre. Many battalions wore miserably 
reduced, and presented but skeletons of what these beautiful 
brigades had been when they left Brussels two days before. 
The loss of individual regiments was prodigious. One* 
had 400 men mowed dowm in square without drawing a 
trigger: it lost almost all its oflicers; and a subaltern 
commanded it for half the day. Another, f when not 200 
men were left, rushed into a French column and routed it 
with the ba 3 ’onet j a third, J when nearly nnnilnlated, sent 
to require support : none could be given, and the com- 
manding officer was told that he must ‘ stand or fall where 
he was !’ 

“ No wonder that Wellington almost despaired. He 
calculated, and justly, that he had an army who would 
perish where they stood — but when he saw the devastation 
caused by the incessant attacks of an enemy, "ho appeared 
determined to succeed, is it surprising tint his watch was 
frequently consulted, and that he prayed for night or 
Blucher?" § 

Never did a battle demand more stoic courage than 
Waterloo from its commencement to its close. Nothing 
is more spirit-sinking to a soldier than l!)c passive endu- 
rance of olTencc — nothing so intolerable, as to bo incessantly 
assailed, and not permitted, in turn, to become assailant. 
The ardent struggle for a hard-fought field, difiers inmica- 
suraUy from the cheerless duty of holding n positioii, omi 

• T'rcnty-seTPntlw t 

^ ThiUj IhinL 1 Stories cfWV«to« 
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repelling, but not reluniing, the constant aggressions of 
an eneni}-. 

“ In an attacking body there is an excited feeling that 
stimnlatcs the coldest and blunts the tboiiglits of danger. 
The tnmultnons enthusiasm of the assault sjjrcads from 
man to man, and duller spirits catch a gallant fren/.y from 
the brave around them. But the enduring and devoted 
courage wliich ])orvadcd the British sqriarcs when, hour 
after hour, mowed down by a murderous artillery, and 
wearied by furious and frequent onsets of lancers and 
cuirassiers ; when the constant order, ‘ Close up ! — close 
up!’ marked the quick succession of slaughter that thinned 
their diminished ranks ; and when the day wore later, 
when the remnants of two, and even three regiments were 
necessary to complete the square, which one of them had 
formed in the morning — to support this v.-ith firmness, and 
‘ feed death,’ inactive and unmoved, exhibited a calm and 
desperate bravery which elicited the admiration of one, to 
whom war’s awful sacrifices were familiar. 

Knowing, that to repel these desperate and sustained 
attacks, a tremendous expenditure of human life was un- 
avoidable, Napoleon, in defiance of their acknowledged 
hravery, calculated on wearying the British into defeat. 
But when he saw his columns driven back in confusion — 
when his cavalr}' receded from the squares they could not 
penetrate — when battalions were reduced to companies by 
the fire of his cannon, and still that ‘ feeble few’ .showed a 
perfect front, and held the ground they liad originally taken 
— no wonder that his admiration was expressed to Soult — 

‘ How beau ti full v these English fight ! But they must crivc 
way.’ ” ® 

Evening came, and 5’et no cri.sis. Napoleon, astounded 
by the terrible repulses which had attended his most des- 
perate'attacks, began to dread that the da}’ would have an 
unfavourable issue, and that Soult’s estimate of the stub- 
born endurance of tbe English infantry might prove fatally 

* Stciics crWateTl-j/j. 
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correct, "Wellingtoiij as he viewed the diminished numbers 
of his brave battalions, still presenting the same fearless 
attitude that they had done when the battle opened, still 
felt that to human endurance there is a limit; and turned 
Ins glass repeatedly to that direction, from which his ex- 
pected support must come. At times, also, the temper of 
the troops had nearly failed ; and, particularly among the 
Irish regiments, the reiterated question of " When shall 
we get at them ?” showed how ardent the wish was to avoid 
inactive slaughter, and, plunging into the columns of the 
assailants, to avenge the death of their companions. But 
the Be cool, my boys !'* from their officers was sufficient 
to restrain this impatience — and, cumbering the ground 
with their dead, they waited with desperate intrepidity for 
the hour to arrive when victory and vengeance should be 
their own \ 

At last, the welcome sound of dist.int artillery was heard 
in the direction of St. Lambert, and a staff officer reported 
that the head of the Prussian column was already in tlic 
Bois de Paris. Advised therefore, that his gallant ally 
would presently come into action, the Duke made fresh 
preparations to repel what he properly anticipated would 
be tlie last and tlie most desperate effort of his opponent. 

Satisfied that his right flank was secure. Lord Hill was 
directed to send Clinton’s division, witli !Mitcheirs brigade, 
‘and a Hanoverian corps from the extreme rigid, towards 
the centre, which the reinforcement of Hougomont, by the 
removal of Byng’s brigade, had weakened. Cliasscs Dutch 
division was also moved to the lower ground from Brainc 
la Lend as a support to the right of the position ; and, 
subsequently, tlie light cavalry of Vnndelcur .and Vivian 
were both brought forward; and where danger was appre- 
hended, care was taken to have a sufficient force in hand to 
meet the storm which was presently about to hurst. 

It is said that Napoleon felt assured that the cannonade 
which announced Blucher’s advance, was only the fire of 
Grouchy’s guns, who, in obedience to his repealed orders, 
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bnd rcrsclied tlu* Unttlo-j^round nlonc, or wns advnocinjf, 
j'ari passu, and luddiiJjr HiilosvV rorps in clu'd:. '.riiis 
inkdlii;iMU't' was inpidiy ronvcyt’d nlunij iho lino; and, to n 
i^nlddrrv c.'imIy oxliilnratrd, victory a]>pi‘ar<'d c.uitdn, and 
^n'cpnratiojts wore m:id(‘, tor v^i)at was l)oliev<'d to ho, a 
final and triumphal aUark. 

]iut tho illusion was hriof. '(’he Friosians ilohnnchod 
from the wood at I'richonnont — and half NapoloonV ripht 
V. injj was throvsn ho.oh, pntntrc, to ciiool: tholr attack, 
while Ids last praud movomont should he exocnlod ayainst. 
the rdiied army in his front. 

^^’h^lo Najudoon dirootod tinil proal (dliirt which ho 
anxiouslv hoped inipht prove decisive, the P>ritish infantry, 
who held the thr< atoned point, were laid down on the 
vevcise of the cr<.st they orcupi«>d, to obtain shelter from 
the enemy’s artillery, ^^'ith its proverbial intrepidity, the 
im]n‘ri!d puard. in close coinmn. came on to tlie assruilt — 
and nothing could he more impo'inp than the .steadiness 
with whirh they ascended tin* :lope of the poMtion, allhouph 
the fire of the Fmplish puns fell upon their dense masses 
with rninon? jireeision. Prest titly, the pnards moved for- 
ward to liie crest of tlie hcipltl ; and the Hnesl infantry in 
the world confronted (acU other at the distance of fifty 
paces. The cheers of the I'rench formed a striking contrast 
to the soldier-like silence with whicli tlie Ftiglish received 
tlie attack; and shouts of /7re !' J-Jmprrcur f w’aa only 
answered by a roliing volley. Tiie first steady fire of tlic 
British guards disorganized the crowded column — and the 
fusilade was rapidly and steadily sustained. Vain efforts were 
made by the French officers to deploy, and the feeble fire of 
their leading files w-as returned h}' a stream of mu'^ketry that 
carried death into ranks in close formation, and every 
moment increased their disorder. The word to charge was 
given — the guards cheered, and came forward — hut tlic 
enemy declined the contest, and the slialtered column 
hurried down the hill, willi the precipitate confusion attend- 
ant on a heavy repulse. After routing their opponents, 
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the lictorious infantry halted, re-formed, fell hack, and 
resumed their former position. 

Nor Was the attack of Napoleon's second column more 
fortunate. After repelling the attack of the first column 
of the imperial guard, Maitland's brigade brought its left 
shoulders forward to meet the second column, nhich was 
now advancing, while Adams's brigade,* pivotted on its 
left, moved its riglit wing rapidly on, having Bolton’s troop 
of artillery in the angle, where the right of the guards 
touched the left flank of the light brigade. Undismayed 
by the repulse of the first column, the second topped the 
height in perfect order, and with a confidence which 
bespoke the certainty of success. But the musketry of Halt- 
land’s, left wing smote the column heavily In front ; and the 
file of the light regiments fell, with terrible effect, on the 
flank of a mass already torn and disordered by the closedis- 
chargeofgrape and case shot from the English bitteiy. The 
groundin afewminutes was covered with dead and wounded 
men — the confusion increased — the disorder became 
irremediable. To stand that intolerable fire was madness 
—■they broke — and, like the first column, endea\oured to 
reach the low ground, where, sheltered from this slaugh- 
tering fusilade, they could have probably reorganized their 
broken array. But this was not pcrmilted-t Pressed by 
* 52d, 71st, iind t«ro compsnlcjs, 3d baiUlioni DolH 

“ The irremediable disorder conseqoent on this decisire repulse, snd the 
confusion m ihe Trencli rear, where Bulow had fiercely attacked them, did not 
escape the eagle glance of Wellington * The hour Is come I he is laid to 
have excUimed, as, closing Ws telescope, he commanded the whole line to 
advance The order was cvultmgly obeyed and, fomung four deep, on came 
the British Wounds, and fatigue, and hunger, were all forgotten, as with 
their customary steadiness they crossed the ridge, but when they saw the 
French, and began to move down the hiH, a cheer that seemed to rend the 
heai ens, pealed from their proud array , aj they pressed on to meet the enemy ’ 

— Stones of If aierloo. 

\ ” Then came the liour of British triumph- The magic word was spolen 
— ‘ Up. Bviatda, and at them I* In a moment the household \ npsde were on 
their ftet then waiting till the French closed, they delircred a tremendous 
vollcj, cheered, and rushed forward with the bayonet, W’cllingion m prison 
directing the attack /f»d 
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the "Uavtls — chnimnl Uv tl\o — retreat became a nioflit, 

and Woliiijgton compb-ted the dcronlc bv launebitjg the 
cavalrv of N'ivian and VbuuU'knn* against tbc mass, ns it 
rnslicd down tlie bill in hopeless <lisorder. 

This, indeed, was tbc crisis of the battle. Tim Prussian 
demonstration, sligia at iirst, bad huterh' become more 
dangerons and decided. The wiiolc of the 'hb corps bad 
now got np, with Pireb’s division of tbc i?d, and Zielhcns 
colnmn appeared on the right Hank of the ITeneb, and 
rendered Coimt Lobau’s }iosiiion still more critical. The 
discomfiture of Key's attaick bad produced over tbc Ifrcncb 
corps a general unsteadiness : and before it was possible 
to rally and renew tbc fight, one grand and general attack 
decided tbc doubtful field, and consummated tbc ruin of 
Napoleon.^' 

As the ITeneb right gradually receded, the allied line, 
converging from its extreme points at !Marke Brainc and 
Braine la Lend, liecamc compressed in extent, and assumed 
rather the appearance of a crescent. The marked impre.s- 
sion of BlucherT attack — tbc debouch of Zietben by tbc 
Oliain rond — and the blood}* repulse inflicted on the impe- 
rial guard — all told ^Ycllington that the hour was come, 
and that to strike boldl}* was to secure a victory. The 
word was given to advance. The infantry, in one long and 
splendid line, moved forward with a thrilling cheer — the 
horse artillery galloped up, and opened with case shot on 
the disordered masses, -j- which, hut a brief space before, 

* “ Willi the ‘l-2tl .mil 9jlb, the British Ic.ulcr threw himself on Key’s llnnk, 
-mil rout .intl ilesiniction succeedcil. In v.nin their gallnnt chief .iltcmptcd to 
r.illy the recoiling guard ; and driven down the hill, they were intermingled 
with the old guard, who formed at the bottom in reserve ,” — Slorics (>f Waterloo. 

f “ W'hcn the iinjicrial guards, led on hy ^Inrshal Key, about h.alf-past seven 
o'clock made their appearance from a corn-field, in close columns of grand 
divisions, nearly opposite, and within a distance of fifty yards from the muzzles 
of the guns, orders were given to load with canister-shot, .and literally five 
rounds from each gun were fired with this species of shot, before they showed 
the least symptom of retiring. At the twenty-ninth round, tlicir left gave 
way .” — Letters of an Artillery Officer, 
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had advanced m'th such imposing resolution. Instantly, 
the allied cavalry were let loose; and, charging headlong 
into the eneinj’s columns, they turned retreat into rout, 
and closed the history of one of the bloodiest struggles 
upon record. 

For a short time, four battalions of the old guard, 
comprising the only reser\e which Napoleon had left un- 
employed, formed square, and checked the movements of 
the ca%alry. But, “ panic stricken and disorganised, the 
French resistance was short and feeble. The Prussian 
cannon thundered in their rear; the British ha)oneCuas 
dashing in their fiontj and, unable to stand the terror of 
the charge, they broke and fled. A dreadful and indis- 
eliminate carnage ensued. The great road ^vas choked 
with the equipage, and cumbered with the dead and dying? 
while the fields, as far as the eye could reach, uerc cohered 
with a host of helpless fugitives. Courage and discipline 
were forgotten. Napoleon’s army of yesterday was now a 
splendid wreck. His own words best describe it— ‘ It 
was ft total rout!’ 

The last gleam of fading sunslune fell upon the rout of 
Waterloo. The finest army, for its numbers, that France 
had eter embattled in a Add was ulterl}' defeated; and 
the dynasty of that proud spirit, for whom Europe was too 
little, was ended. 

“ Night came : but it brought no respite to the shattered 
army of Napoleon 5 and the moon rose upon tlie ‘ broken 
host’ to light the victors to their prey. The British, for- 
getting their fatigue, pressed on the rear of the flying 
enemy; and the roads, co^ered with tlie dead and filing, 
and obstructed by broken equipages and deserted guns, 
became almost impa^ssahle to the fugithes— and hence the 
slaughter from Waterloo to Genappe was frightful. But, 
wearied wifli blood, (for the French, throwing away their 
arms to expedite their flight, oflered no resistance,) and 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, the British pursuit 
lelaxed, and between Bossome nnd Genappe it ceased 
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altogetlier. The infimtry bivouacked for the night around 
the farm-liouses of Caillou and Belle Alliance, and the 
light cavalry halted one mile further on, abandoning the 
work of death to their fresher and more sanguinary allies. 
Nothing indeed, could surpass the desperate and un- 
relenting animosity of the Prussians towards the Trench. 
Repose and plunder were sacrificed to revenge: the memory 
of former defeat, insult and oppression, now produced a 
dreadful retaliation, and overpowered every feeling of 
humanity. The tve viclis was pronounced, and thousands, 
beside those who perished in the field, fell that night 
beneath the Prussian lance and sabre. In vain a feeble 
effort was made by the Trench to barricade the streets of 
Genappe, and interrupt the progress of the conquerors. 
Blucher forced the passage with his cannon ; and so entirely 
had the defeat of Waterloo extinguished the spirit, and 
destroyed the discipline, of the remnant of Napoleon’s 
army, that the wild hurrah of the pursuers, or the very 
blast of a Prussian trumpet, became the signal for flight 
and terror.”^"' 

It was a singular accident, that near La Belle Alliance f 
the victorious generals met; for thither, Blucher, on forcing 
the French right, had urged forward his columns in pursuit. 
Comparative!}' fresh, the Prussians engaged to follow up 
the victory — and the allies left the great road open, and 
bivouacked on the field. 

By moonlight, Wellington recrossed the battle-ground, 
and arrived for supper at Brussels — an honour which 
Napoleon had promised to confer upon that ancient city. 
The excited feelings which such a victory must have pro- 
duced, are said to have suffered a reaction, and given way 
to deep despondency, as he rode past the dying and 
the dead.” God knows, it was “a sorry sight" — for on 
a surface, not exceeding two square miles, fifty thousand 
dead or disabled men and horses were extended. 


* Stories of Waterloo. 


f ifudford asserts that it was closer to Genappe. 
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DtFEAT AT WATERLOO — TRENCfl LOSSES — WATERLOO CONSIOCRED AS A BATTLE, 
A MCTORY, AKD AN EVENT — CONOtJCT OF NET AND OROUCUT— WELLINGTON 
NOT SURPRISED— HIS POSITION WELL CHOSEN — AND THE BATTLE JLDI- 
CIOUSLT RECEIVED — NAPOLEON’S MISTAKES AT LIONY, QUATRE BRA«, AND 
WATERLOO — ERRORS IN HIS WHOLE SYSTEM OF ATTACK— 0 ALLANTRY OP 
THE FREKCH ARMY — SKILL AND DEVOTION OP ITS OENERALS— PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OP NAPOLEON AND WELtlNOTON. 

Many of Wellington’s victories were ns declsi'c, but he 
had never inflicted a defeat so terrible as that of Waterloo. 
At Salamanca, after the dispersion of Marroont’s rear- 
guard on the heights of I^a Serna, scarcely a prisoner was 
made j and in a few days, every French 5 oldi«;j, save those 
left upon the battle-field, had returned to their colours, 
and the army, reorganized anew, was ready for imme- 
diate service. At Vitoria, the enemy were utterly derouted, 
and not a gun nor equipage was saved 5 but tlie men and 
horses, which constitute the most Nnluablc portion of a 
pare, escaped — the scattered soldiers rallied in the rear — 
and Soult's subsequent operations gave a convincing proofl 
how rapidly his losses had been replaced, ond his army had 
been made eflective. But at Waterloo, the disaster went 
beyond a remedy. That matchless corps,* whose prowess 

• “ WTiat Ntpolcon’a feelings were when he witnessed the oAcrthrow of his 
guard —the failure of his last hope— the death-Mow to his poliucsl existence, 
cannot he described, hut may he easily imagined. Turning to an aide-de- 
camp, with a face liTid with rage and despair, he muttered in a tremulous voice 
A preient e'etlfinl! — sxttMiti-ncM,* and turning hit horse, rode ha«ily off 
towards Chirleroh” 
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had decided many n doubtful dny, were almost amnhilated— 
the cavalry completely ruined — the artillery abandoned^-- 
and if the number bo conipuled, including those left upon 
the battle-ground, sabred in the jnnsnit, cajUured on the 
field, or made prisoners by the Prussians, with the still 
greater portion of fugitives who disbanded on entering 
Prance, and returned to their respective homes— the total 
losses sustained by Kapoleon ajid consequent on his defeat 
at "Waterloo, cannot in round juunhers amount to less than 
forty thousand meti. 

Twenty-six years have elapst-d ; and all that can evidence 
the transactions of that momorahle dav, has been written 
or narrated by those who witms^etl, or were actors in 
the drama. Wen whose \iew.«. and objects, and prejndicc.s 
were totally opposed, have detailed the eventful occurrences; 
and, under a conviction tliat the tale was true, the most 
confiicting statements have be<'?\ tnade. This is easily 

accounted for. “ Tito hist<ny uf a battle is not nnlilcc the 

• .'fr/iV.Vn ir.i.v-;. JSf’ 5S1.',. 
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historj of a ball Some indi\iduah may recollect all the 
little e\ents of winch the great result is the battle non or 
lost, but no induidual can recollect the order m which, or 
the exact moment when they occurred, which n ahes all 
the difference as to their value ' * 

By dispassionate comparison, and a collition of conflict- 
ing statements, the truth will be generally obtained — and 
Waterloo with its results shall be submitted to a candid 
examination 

In whatever point of view Waterloo is considered, whc- 
thei as a battle, a victory, or an event — in all these, every 
occurrence of the last century yields, and more particularh , 
in the magnitude of Us consequences No doubt, the suc- 
cesses of Wellington in Spam wort, in a great degree, 
primary causes of Napoleon’s downfal , but still the victory 
of Waterloo consummated efforts winch had been made 
for years before to achieve the freedom of the continent — 
and wrought the final rum of him, through whose unhallow ed 
ambition the world had been so long convulsed 

As a battle, the ments of the field of Waterloo have 
been freely examined and very differently^ adjudicated 
Ihose who were best competent to decide, have pronounced 
this battle as that upon which Wellington might securely 
rest Ills fame — while others, adiiuliing the extent of the 
victory, ascribe the result rather to fortunate accident than 
military shill 

Never was a falser statement hazarded Tiit success 
attendant on the day of Waterloo, can be referred only to 
the admirable system of resistance in the general, and an 
enduring valour, rarely equalled and never surpassed, in 
the soldiers whom he commanded Chance, at Waterloo 
had no effect upon results Wellington's surest game was 
to act entirely on the defensive — Ins arrangements with 
Blucher, for mutual support, were thoroughly matured f — 
and before night the IVussiaiis must be upon the field 
Bud weather and bad roads, with the conflagration of a 
• V\ fll ngton Despatch SthAugval 1SI5 f Appendix No. IV p StO 
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town in the line of march, which, to save the Prussian 
tumbrils from explosion, required a circuitous movement — 
all these, while they protracted the struggle for several 
hours beyond what might have been reasonably computed, 
only go to prove, that Wellington, in accepting battle, 
under a well-founded belief that he should be supported in 
four hours — and when single-handed he maintained the 
combat and resolutely held his ground during a space of 
eight, had left nothing dependent upon accident, but, pro- 
viding for the worst contingencies, had formed his calcula- 
tions with admirable skill. 

The apologists for Napoleon lay much stress on Ney’s 
dilatory march on Quatre Bras, and Grouchy’s unprofitable 
movements on the Dyle.'^-' The failure of Ney upon the 
16th will he best accounted for by that marshal’s simple 
statement. His reserve was withdrawn by Napoleon ; 
and when the Prince of Moskwa required, and ordered it 
forward, to make a grand effort on the wearied English, 
the corps “ was idly parading’’ between Quatre Bras and 
Ligny ; and during the arduous struggles at both places, 
that splendid division had never faced an enemy nor dis- 
charged a musket. Ney’s failure in his attack was therefore 
attributable to Napoleon altogether; for had his reserve 
been at hand, who can suppose that the exhausted batta- 
lions of the allies, after a march of two-and-twenty miles 
and a long and bloody combat, must not have yielded to 
fresh troops in overpowering masses, and fallen back from a 
position no longer tenable ? To Grouchy’s imputed errors, 
also, the loss of Waterloo has been mainly ascribed both by 
Napoleon and his admirers. But neither was that marshal’s 
conduct obnoxious to the censure so unsparingly bestowed 
upon it ; nor, had he disobeyed orders and acceded to 
the proposition of his second in command, would a move- 
ment by his left have effected any thing beyond the delay 
of Napoleon’s overthrow for a night. By following Gerard’s 
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advice, and marching direct on Waterloo, the day would 
have ended, probably, in a drawn battle — or even Wellington 
might have been obliged to retire into the wood of Soignies. 
But in a few hours Blucher would have been up — in the 
morning the Anglo-Prussian army would have become 
assailant — and with numbers far superior, who will pretend 
to say that Napoleon’s defeat upon the 19th, would not 
have been as certain and as signal as his diroute at Waterloo, 
upon the fatal evening that closed upon a fallen empire 
and a last field. 

That the disastrous result to a battle so confidently 
delivered, should bring with it a national irritation never 
to be assuaged, may he readily conceived; and in seeking 
out a balm to be ministered to wounded pride many apo- 
logies have been made to palliate tliis dreadful failure. Tlie 
commonest were the excuses generally adopted— and to 
undervalue the talents of the victor, and ascribe the fruits 
of military skill and moral courage to accident and treachery, 
have been customary alternatives with the vanquished. If the 
statements imputed to Napoleon in his exile — and there is 
no reason to question their truth — comprise the grounds 
upon which Wellington’s generalship is to be impugned, 
it is an easy task to examine them seriatim, and determine 
how far they arc capable of being disproved or sustained. 
The gravest charges made by Napoleon against bis success- 
ful opponent are, that in the first place ho was surprised, 
fought afterwards in a bad position, and eventually deli- 
vered a battle which be should have declmcd. The causes 
to which he attributes his own defeat are generally, errors 
in some ofiicers, Ire.achcry in others, and apathy and indif- 
ference in the whole. Jjct us now see how far these alle- 
gations can be supported. 

Tliat Wellington was surprised is nothing but an idle 
fabrication. A reference to his corresjiondcncc* will show 
that for weeks he had penetrated Napoleon’s intentions, 
and had made deliberative arrangements for rendering , 

• ApjicrMtix, Ko. IV. 
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them unavailing.'-^' Tliat the French were concentrating — 
that they would cross the Belgic frontier, and most pro- 
bably make a rush upon the capital, f every drum-boy in 
Brussels was assured — and that a system of combined 
operations between Wellington and Blucher had been 
matured, subsequent occurrences established. The allied 
army was consequently, so cantoned, that when Napoleon’s 
demonstrations should be- sufficiently developed, its divi- 
sions might be promptl}’^ united. To conceal his point of 
attack to the last moment, and be able to take the initiative 
by some hours, was on Napoleon’s side an important advan- 
tage, and on Wellington’s, no fault. Was the latter on the 
first rumour of the emperoi*’s advance, to mass his army toge- 
ther, and leave the country beyond the space it covered, 
open to the undisputed march of the French army 1 That, 
indeed, would have been a convenience to Napoleon, and a 
course he w'ould have undoubtedly approved — but his able 
antagonist was neither to be alarmed nor diverted — and he 
waited with the coolness of a great general, until the move- 
ments of his rival enabled him to act with safety and success. J 

“ I heard yesterday thatVandamme’s corps had moved to its left, and had 
brought its right upon Givet. There are a great number of troops about 
Maubeuge, Avesnes,” &c. 

“ I heard also that measures had been t.aken to move the guards from Paris 
to Maubeuge in forty-eight hours ; and that an aide-de-camp of the emperor 
was there on the 12 th.” 

Again — ” We hear of Bonaparte’s quitting Paris, and of the march of troops 
to this frontier, in order to attack us. I met Blucher at Tirlemont this day, 
and received from him the most satisfactory assurances of support. 

“ For an action in Belgium I can now put 70,000 men into the field, and 
Blucher 80,000 ; so that, I hope, we should give a good account even of 
Bonaparte.” — Wellington’ s Correspondence. 

f “ A general, in the Duke of Wellington’s suite, familiar with Bonaparte’s 
usual system of tactics, having looked at Ferrari’s map, offered a bet that he 
would attack the centre, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ as by this map he must perceive, that 
the two high roads of Nivelles and Genappe, after meeting at Mont St. Jean, 
lead direct and united to Brussels, he will be irresistibly hurried to adopt his 
favourite manoeuvre of forcing the centre.'” — Booth’s Narrative. 

;j; A second despatch from Blucher reached Brussels towards midnight on 
the 15th, communicating that decisive intelligence which the Duke of Wel- 
lington required, namely, that the French had actually crossed the Sambre in 
force, and were marching in the direction of Charleroi and Fleurus. 

K K 2 
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"With regard to Napoleon’s assertions, that Waterloo was 
a bad position on which to accept a battle, it unfortunately 
happened that he was never enabled to prove its defects, 
by forcing tbe allies into the forest in its rear. Without 
wasting time on the discussion of a charge captiously put 
forward by a man irritated by an unexpected defeat, we 
will rest the question on the authority of one of his 
own generals,* to whose opinions, military experience and 
admitted abilities give a weight before whicli loose assertion 
crumbles into pieces. 

“ We have said that one of the essentials in a position 
is that it should offer the means of retreat ; winch brings 
us to the consideration of a question created by the battle 
of Waterloo. Supposing an army to be posted in front of 
a forest, having a good road behind its centre and each of 
its wings 5 would it be compromised, ns Napoleon asserts, 
in the e\ent of its losing the battle^ For my own part, I 
tbinlc, on the contrary, that such a position would be more 
favourable for retreating than if the country were perfectly 
open*, since a beaten army cannot trn^c^se a plain without 
being exposed to the utmost danger. Doubtless, if the 
retreat should degenerate into a disorderly flight, a portion 
of the guns remaining in battery in front of the forest 
would probably be lost; but the infantry, the ta\alry, and 
the rest of the artillery, would be able to retire with as 
much facility ns across a plain. But if, on the contrary, 
the retreat takes place with order, nothing could possibly 
protect it better than a forest: pro\ided always, that there 
exist at least two good roads behind the line; that the 
enemy be not allowed to press too close before the re- 
quisite measures preparatory to retiring arc thought of; 
and that no lateral movement shall enable the cnenu to 
anticipate the army at the outlets fiom tlie forest, ns 
pened at Ilobenlindcn. It would also greatly tend to secure 
the retreat if, as was the case at Waterloo, the forest sluniM 
form a concave line behind the centre; for such a bend 
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would then become a Tegular place d'annes in which to 
collect the troops, and afford time to file them successively 
into the high road.” 

No wonder, then, that the Duke held so tenaciously to 
his ground, when aware of the perfect ease with which, if 
eventually deforced, he could rally in the wood, and holding 
Napoleon in check until Blucher should come up, by a 
renewed attack, and with superior numbers, command next 
morning a certain victory ! 

- From the inconclusive results of the Prussian defeat at 
Ligny — the bloody repulse inflicted upon Ney at Quatre 
Bras — and the relative positions of his own army and that 
of Blucher, Wellington was not only justified in receiving 
battle, but he had every reason to expect that he should 
^have been reinforced several hours before the Prussians 
actually came up — and that Waterloo would have termi- 
nated at three o’clock, as decisively as it closed at seven* 
That Bonaparte never calculated on the enduring courage 
of British infantry’^ is certain — but Wellington did — and 
the result proved how correctly the latter estimated the 
qualities of the troops whom he commanded. When, there- 
fore, in his conversations at St. Helena, Napoleon gravely 
declared that Murat alone was wanting to have enabled 
him to have broken those squares, which for a long day 
had remained unshaken by reiterated attacks, one is tempted 
to smile at the effect which he imagined the white plumes 
of him of Naples would have produced upon the island 
infantry. The chances are, that at Waterloo he whose 
melancholy fate, with all the weakness of his character, 
must as a soldier be regretted, might there have found a 
nobler grave; and instead of perishing like a bandit, 
Murat would have died a warrior’s death^ charging sword 

* “ The coolness with which every man stood his ground, receiving or 
escaping death, as chance might order, transcends all eulogy. Hundreds were 
annihilated by the enemy’s artillery without having fired a shot. The 27th 
regiment had 400 men, and every officer, except one subaltern, knocked down 
in square, neither moving an inch nor discharging a single musket.’’— ~ 
Mtidford. 
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in hand at the head of that splendid cavalry, to whom before 
he had so often showed the path to victory. 

We have examined the difiercnt charges preferred by 
Napoleon and his admirers against the Duke of Wellington 
when questioning his claims to the character of a great com- 
mander. More serious ones however have been made against 
his accuser 5 and, unlike the faults imputed to his rival, these 
can be neither justified nor denied. 

To others, Napoleon ascribes his reverses — but we sliall 
inquire what portion of his misfortune was solely attri- 
butable to himself. That the treason” he pretends to 
have existed in his camps was altogether confined to the 
desertion of a general olRcer,* may be inferred from the fact, 
that no information could be obtained by the allies of his 
movements until their outposts were driven in ; and yet, 
with an army fully concentrated, his attack upon the 
Prussians was delayed until late in the afternoon, which 
had it been made, as it ought to have been, in the morning,- 
must have necessarily succeeded, as until noon 'Blucber 
had only two corps in position. Nor is it certain that even 
then his dispositions were correct. According to the 
statements of a Prussian authority of high character, 

Bonaparte's attack upon Ligny was the worst plan he 
could have adopted. That upon St. Amand was better ; 
but the correctest movement was, to march vrith the whole 
army (including the guards, consisting of six corps,) in two 
columns, so as to separate the English army from tlie Prus- 
sian, and then to attack that, promising the easiest rictory. 
In this case, he ought to have marched by Mallet and 
Wagnele. At all events, he ought to have attacked the 
right wing of the Prussian army; it was only by that means 
tliat he could hope for victory. The French were too weak 
to engage with both armies at once.” 

At Quatres Bras, also, the impunity with which Wel- 
lington was permitted to retire leisurely and without loss, 
by a solitary bridge, has been already noticed. But at 

• Donmont. 
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Waterloo more serious mistakes were committed by Napo- 
leon, and bis obstinate perseverance in attempts upon 
Hougomont* have been freely and fairly condemned. Sar- 
razin asserts that Napoleon ought to have masked the 
post, and proceeded to the principal attack, which should 
have been against the left wing, to separate it from the 
Prussians, and at the same time approximate the French 
army to the corps of Grouchy. By this operation, Napo- 
leon might have been master of the position of Mont St. 
Jean, and avoided the battles at Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte.”-!* 

Waterloo, as a battle, has no striking event to distinguish 
it from other actions, and no grand military conception 
marked a field devoid of scientific display.^ Napoleon’s 
plan was to Aveary out the endurance of the English infan- 
try, and at what expense, appears to have been with him a 
very secondary consideration. When evening came, no 
doubt he began to question the accuracy of his ‘military 
arithmetic,’ — a phrase happily applied to his meting out 
death by the hour. Half the day had been consumed in a 

>■ 

* “ AVithin half an hour 1500 men were killed in the small orchard at Hou- 
gomont, not exceeding four acres. 

“ The loss of the enemy was enormous. The division of General Foy alone 
lost about 3000, and the total loss of the enemy in the attack of this position, 
is estimated at 10,000 in killed and wounded. 

“Above 6000 men of both armies perished in the farm of Hougomont; 
600 French fell in the attack on the chateau and the farm ; 200 English were 
killed in the wood, 25 in the garden, 1100 in the orchard and meadow, 400 
near the farmer’s garden ; 2000 of both parties behind the great orchard. The 
bodies of 300 English are buried opposite the gate of the chateau ; those of 
600 French have been burnt at the same place.’’ — Booth’s Narrative. 

f Hist, de la Guerre de la Hestauralion. 

X “You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never did I see such a 
pounding match. Both were what the boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did 
not manoeuvre at all. He just moved forward in the old style, in columns, 
and was driven off in the old style. The only difference was, that he mixed 
cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with an enormous quantity of 
artillery. 

“ I had the infantry for some time in squares, and we had the French cavalry 
walking about us as if they had been our own. X never saw the British infan- 
try behave so well .’’ — Wellington to Beresford. 
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saoguiiiary and indecisne conflict; all his disposable troops 
but the Guard had been employed, and still bis efforts ^vere 
foiled; and the British, with diminished numbers, showed 
the same bold front they had presented at the commence- 
ment of the battle.”* Nor when attached by that Guaid, 
whose ad\ ance into a doubtful fight had hitherto wrested vic- 
tory from themost obstinate, did the fortunes of the day n aver. 
Surrounded and on every side assailed, not a square gaie 
way, In this terrible situation, neither the bullets {J>oulets, 
cannon balls) of the Imperial Guard, discharged almost 
point blank, nor the victorious cavalry of France, could 
make the least impression on the immovable British infan- 
try. One might have been almost tempted to fancy that it 
had rooted itself in. the ground, but for the majesth move- 
ment which its battalions commenced some minutes after 
sunset, at the moment when the approach of the Prussian 
armj apprised Wellington ho had just achie>ed the most 
decishe victory of tlie agc.’f 

The endea^our made to shift the causes of Ins failure 
upon those uho had aiuajs served hiiaso devotedly, mil 
be adduced as a trait of meanness in Napoleon’s character, 
and totally unworthy of its greatness. Never did tho French 
army in their palmy dajs, fight with more determination. 
Never were they more heroically led on, nor were their 
officers more distinguished for their gallantry. J If tlic 

■* Victone* of ihe BrUisli snmes t 

t “ So rspiil will impetuous wtre the assault* of the cava1t7, ihit our gum 
were frequently in tlieir possession, the arlilleiyintn 'being forced to leelc 
ihellcr in the squares behind. But the well directed lire of the uiCmtry, and 
ibe charges of the cataliy, who nished forward at ercry opportunity, prevented 
them from ever removing any of the cannon. On one occasion, the activity 
of two artillery ofllccra enabled a single gun to do much execution. As often 
as the enemy's squadrons retired, these officers issuing from the iqxiarc, 
loaded and fired the gun, vrhich was sure to destroy six or eight This 
tnanauvre was repeated several times, when the Fiench officer who com* 
inanded the corps, by a noble act of self devotion, saved hu men from at least 
one discharge As the squadron recoded, he placed himself singly by the 
piece, snd waved hi* sword st If to defy any one to approach it He was li'W 
bj a Brunawielt rifleman "—i/uiyerd 
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cl iron icier S'" of Napoleon wlicn in exile can be credited, 
all Averc ncvcrtlielcss included in one sweeping condem- 
nation. But facts are stubborn things; and to these must 
be opposed the querulous complaints of a fallen man, whose 
last days were embittered by the memory of what lie had 
been, and outraged by a coarsc-niinded individual, and by 
the imposition of nnneccssar}' restrictions. If, at Quatre 
Bras his first corps were non-combalant, and Ncy failed in 
an attack, which, with D’Erlon’s assistance, must liavc 
proved, qiianinm vaJeat, successful, was it not by Napo- 
leon’s special instructions that the first corps was withdrawn 
from the point whore it was required, and “ idly paraded” 
towards Ligny, where it remained unemployed? Was 
Grouchy censurable for obeying orders, which were not 
countermanded until Waterloo was lost? AVas Soult want- 
ing in duty, when he communicated the results of his own 
experience, and assured the Emperor that he was wasting 
bis superb cavalry in idle efibrts to deforce infantry which 
never would give way? AVliat, after AVaterloo was won, 
and hope had ended — what even then, was the conduct of 
Napoleon’s generals ? Grouchy’s retreat was an admirable 
operation, and many instances could be adduced to prove 
that a chivalrous spirit actuated the French officers, and 
every personal feeling gave way before the calls of duty.-j- 


^ Gourg.nucl, ^lontholoii, .niid 

f “ General Vandnnimc having been obliged to have Wavre evacuated, 
after being informed of the loss of the battle of Waterloo, reniained constantly 
with the rear guard : it was under these circumstances that be was severely 
wounded in the belly, by a ball ; but notwithstanding bis pain and loss of 
blood, be still remained on borscbaclc. When be reached the village whore 
the army bad just baited, he dismounted from bis horse — bis breeches were 
full of blood. A surgeon oficred to dress bis wound ; — ‘ Let me alone,’ said 
be, ‘ I have something else to do.’ lie immediately began to e.^amine the 
map, and to write bis orders. The surgeon remarked to him, that be was 
losing much blood, and that in a quarter of an hour be might not even be able 
to continue bis march, if be would not sutTer himself to bo dressed, and that 
he would do bis duty without disturbing him. ‘Well then,’ replied bo, ‘ on 
that condition only.’ ” — Monilcttr. 
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To impute to Napoleon any want of courage and intre- 
pidity, would be to make a charge falsified by the actions 
of a daring and adventurous career, but certainly, at 
"Waterloo he appeared to attach an importance to his per- 
sonal security that, though correct m an abstract view, was 
not in keeping with the bearing of a soldier, staking “ his 
life upon a cast.” A charge of an opposite description 
might be made against “the iron Duke,” for he as reck- 
lessly exposed himself. Had the issue been otherwise — had 
a bloody and decisive defeat closed the history of a bloody 
day, we have little doubt but Wellington would have done 
what Napoleon ought to have done — died at the head of 
the last battalion which, with desperate fidelity, still pre- 
sented its front to the enemy ' 



CHAPTER, xxxiir. 


runsuiT or the rnKNcu aumy — onot’citv’s orr.uATto.vs — ur.Tur.ATs on* 
I’Aius — r.r.sr.uAi. ounr.n — AnvANcr. or the at.i.ies — oiticiai, detaies— 

ri.tOIlT or NAl'Ol.EOS — HE AUIUVES IN PAUIS, AND ADDICATES IN rAVOlMt 
or HIS SON — CUAMIIEU Or FEEUS — NAroi.EON OUITS THE CAI’ITAI,, AND 
sunnr.NDEUs niMSEEr to captain maiteand — convention or st, ci.oud 
— TEUMINATION Or WEEI-INCTON’S MIEITAUY CAnEEIl — I’EnSONAE AND 
ruornssioNAE cuauacteu or the dvke or weeeinoton. 

The victory of Waterloo was decisive, and every exertion 
was subsequently made to follow up its success, and secure 
tlie advantages wliieh skill and courage liad obtained. Tlie 
Prussian corps pressed the retreat with a spirit and alaerity 
that prevented any immediate rally from being attempted ; 
and on the 19th Wellington was moving in excellent order 
upon the Prench capital — a wonderful military exploit, after 
such a conflict as that of AVaterloo. 

To connect the narrative of events. Grouchy’s operations 
require a brief detail. Detached by Napoleon in pursuit 
of Blucher, on the 17th, he halted at Gembloux, and next 
morning continued his advance on Wavre. On the IStli 
he drove the Prussians from the right bank of the Dyle, but 
wasted the day in vain attempts to cross that river, which 
was resolutely held by Thielman. The distant cannonade at 
Waterloo announced that the Emperor was seriously en- 
gaged, and Grouchy made additional efforts, and without 
success, to force a passage, under a belief that the whole 
Prussian army was in his front. At Limale, however, he 
passed tire Dyle, and bivouacked on the left bank of the 
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river. On llie 19th he was attacked, when Thielman was 
sharply repulsed, and consequently retreated ; hut the tidings 
of the disaster at Waterloo reached ‘both generals early in 
the day, when Grouchy immediately retired, crossed the 
Sambre, and marched upon Dinant, closely followed by the 
Prussians. The retreat was very ably conducted, and the 
marshal reached Paris on the eighth day, after sustaining 
little loss, excepting in artillery. 

On recommencing operations, the Duke of 'Wellington's 
first act was to impress upon Ids victorious soldiers tlie ne- 
cessity that existed for maintaining the strictest discipline, 
and the following general order was issued to the allied 
troops:* — 

1. As the army is about to enter the Prench territory, 
the troops of the nations which are at present under the • 
command of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, arc 
desired to recollect that their respective sovereigns are the 
allies of Hib Majesty the King of France, and that France 
ought, therefore, to be treated ns a friendly country. It is 
tberefore required that nothing should be taken, either by 
officers or soldiers, for which payment be not made. The 
commissaries of tbe army will provide for the wants of the 
troops in the usual manner, and it is not permitted either 
to soldiers or officers to extort contributions. Tlic commis- 
saries will be authorised, cither by the field marshal, or by 
the generals who command the troops of the respective 
nations, in cases where their provisions are not supplied by 
an English commissary, to make the proper requisitions, 
for which regular receipts will be given; and it must be 
strictly understood tliat they will themselves be held re- 
sponsible for whatever they obtain in way of requisition from 
tbo jnlmbiUints of France, in the same manner in winch they 
would he esteemed occounlable for purchases made for their 
own government in the several dominions to which they 
belong. 

■ D;>trdNirellrs,2Cltli June, ISIS. 
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2. The field marshal takes this opportunity of return- 
ing to the army his thanks for their conduct in the glorious 
action fought on the 18th inst, and he will not fail to report 
his sense of their conduct, in the terms \Yhich it deserves, to 
their several sovereigns.” 

That order was rigorously enforced — and the forbear- 
ance and inoffensive demeanour of the British soldiery must 
have exhibited to the French people aver}' striking contrast to 
that which had been the general conduct of their own troops, 
when crossing a hostile soil in the full career of victor}'. 

The decisive results of Wellington’s success may be 
estimated from the inability of every attempt made by 
the wreck of the French army to arrest the allied march 
upon the capital ; and the details, as given officially by the 
Duke, will best establish how totally Napoleon’s power 
was destroyed by that brief campaign, — how fatal had been 
the defeat inflicted on the field of Waterloo. 

“We have continued,” he says, “in march on the left of 
the Sambre since 1 wrote to you. Marshal Blucher crossed 
that river on the 19th, in pursuit of the enemy, and both 
armies entered the French territory yesterday ; the Prussian 
by Beaumont, and the allied aimiy under my command, by 
Bavay. 

“ We have blockaded Le Quesnoi and Valenciennes ; the 
Prussian army Landrecy and Maubeuge. Avesnes surren- 
dered to the latter last night. 

“ I expect the king of France at Mons to-morrow. I 
have written to urge him to come forward, as I find the 
people in this country well disposed to his cause; and I 
think it probable that he might be able to get possession of 
some of the fortresses. 

“ The remains of the French army have retired upon 
Laon. All accounts agree in stating that it is in a very 
wretched state ; and that, in addition to its losses in battle, 
and in prisoners, it is losing vast numbers of men by deser- 
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tion The soldiers quit their regiments in parties, and 
leturn to their liomes, those of the cavalry and artillery 
selling their horses to the people of the country 

“ The 8d corps, which, in my despatch of the 19th, 
I informed jour lordship had been detached to ohsene 
the Piussnn army, remained in the neighbourhood of 
Wwre till the 20th It then made good its retreat by 
Namur and Dinant This corps is the only one remaining 
entire * 

« 

“ I may be wrong, hut my opinion is, thative ha\e given 
Napoleon ins death blow , from all I hear, his army is totally 
deatroj ed, the men are deserting in parties, even the gene- 
rals are withdrawing from him The infantry throw away 
their arms, and the caialry and artillery sell their hoises to 
the people of the country, and desert to their homes Allow- 
ing for much exaggeration in this account, and knowing 
that Bonaparte can still collect, in addition to what he has 
hiought back with him, the 5th corps d arinee, under Rapp, 
which IS near Stiasbourg, and the 8d corps, which was 
atWavre during the battle, and has not suffered so much 
as the otheis, and probably some troops from La Vendee, 

I am still of opinion that he can make no head against 
us f 

» « « « » 

** The citadel of Cambray surrendered on the evening of 
the 25th instant, and the king of France proceeded there, 
with 3ns court and his troops, on the 26th I have gwen 
that fort oaer entirely to His Majesty 

“ I attacked Peronne with the 1st bngade of British 
guards, under Major General Maitland, on the 2Glh, in the 
afternoon The troops took the liomwork which emers the 
suburb on tbe left of the Somme by storm, with hut small 
loss, and the town immediately afterwards surrendered, on 

* Despatch to Fart Ball rst dat«id Le Cateau 2'’dJune 1SI5 
t Letter to tl e Eatl of Uxbridge dated Le Catcau 23d June 
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condition tlial (he garrison slionld Inj- down their arms, and 
be allowed to return to their homes. 

The troops, upon (his occasion, hehaved rcmarhahlj 
well ; and I have great pleasure in reporting tlic good con- 
duct of a battery of artillery of the troops of (he Nether- 
lands. 

“ I have placed in garrison there two battalions of the 
troops of (he king of the Netlierlands. 

“ The armies under ]\Iarshal ]lluchcr and myself have 
continued their operations since I last wrote to your lord- 
ship. The necessity which I was under of lialting at 
Cateati, to allow (lie pontoons and ce.rtain stores to reach 
me, and to take Cambray and Peronne, had placed the 
marshal one march before me ; but T conceive there is no 
danger in this separation between the two armies. 

“ He has one corps this day at Crespy, with detachments 
at Villers Cottcrcls and La Ferle Milon ; anothci at Senlis ; 
and the dth corps, under General Pulow, towards Paris. 
He will have his advanced guard to-morrow at St. Denis 
and Gonessc, 

“The army under my command has this day its right 
behind St. Just, and its left behind La Taulle, where the 
high road from Compiegne joins the l>igh road from Iloyc 
to Paris. The resciwc is at Iloye. \Yc shall be upon the 
Oise to-morrow.” ^ 

“ The enemy attacked the advanced guard of Marshal 
Prince Bluchers corps at Villers Cottcrets on the 28th, but, 
the main body coming up, they were driven off with the loss 
of six pieces of cannon and about one thousand prisoners. 

“ It appears that these troops were on the march from 
Soissons to Paris, and, having been driven off that road by 
the Prussian troops at Villers Cottercts, they got upon that 
of Meaux. They were attacked again upon this road by 
General Bulow, who took from them 500 jn'isoners, and 


Dcspatcli to Earl Bathurst, diitcd Oi-villo, 2Sth June. 
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ilro^e them across the Marne They have, honever, got 
into Pans 

“ The advanced guard of the allied army under ray com 
mand crossed the Oise on the 2Dth, and the whole on the 
oOth, and we jesterday took up a position, with the right 
upon the height of Richebourg, the left upon the Bois de 
Bondy 

“ Pield Marshal Prince Blucber, having taken the iiHage 
of Aubeiilhers, or Vertus, on the morning of the oOth of 
June, moved to his right, and crossed the Seme at St Ger- 
main s as I advanced, and he will this day have his right 
at Plesns Piq[uet, his left at St Cloud, and the reserve at 
Versailles 

“ The enemy have fortified the heights of Montmartre 
and the town of St Denis strongly , ami, by means of the 
little nvers, RouiUon and La Vieille Mer, they have inun 
dated the ground on the north side of tint town , and water 
having been introduced into the canal De 1 Ourcq, and the 
bank formed into a parapet and batteries, they have a strong 
position on this side of Pans 

“ The heights of Belleville are likewise strongly forti 
fied, but I am not aware that any defensive works have 
been thrown up on the left of the Seine 

“ Having collected m Pans all the troops remaimng after 
the battle of the Ibth, and all the depots of the whole 
army, it is supposed the enemy have there about 40,000 
or 50,000 troops of the line and guards, besides the 
national guards, a new levy called les tirailleurs de la garde, 
and the F&deiis * 

“ Field Marshal Prince Blucber was stronglj opposed by 
the enemy in taking the position on the left of the Seme, 
wluch I reported m my despatch of the 2d instant that lie 
intended to take up on that day,particularl> on the heights 
of SU Cloud and Jkleudon , but the gallantly of the Prussian 
troops, under General Ziethen, surmounted every obstacle, 

• Despatch to Earl Bath t$» dated Gonessc 2d July JSI5 
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niul they succeeded linnlly iu establishing themselves tipon 
the heights of Mettdon, and in the village of Issy. The 
Trench attacked them again in Is-^y, at three o’clock in the 
morning of the od, hut were reptilsed with considerable 
loss; and, folding that 3*aris was then njicn on its vulne- 
rable side, that a communication was opened between the 
two allied armies by a bridge which I had had established 
at Argeuleuil, and that a British corps was likewise moving 
upon the left of the Seine, towards the Pont, dc Ncnilly ; 
the enemy sent to desire that the firing might cense on 
both sidfs of the Seine, with a view to the negotiation at 
the palace of St. Cloud of a military convention between 
the armies, under which the Trench army .should evacuate 
Paris. 

•' Olliccrs accordingly met on both sides at .St, Cloud, and 
I enclose the cojiy of the military convention which was 
agreed to Inst night, which lias been ratified by oMnv.sbal 
Prince Bluchcr and me, and by Uie Prince d’Eckmnli) on 
tbc part of the Im-cucIi army. 

'' Tlii.s convention decides all the military qnc.stions 
of ibis moment existing licrc, and tondies nothing 
political. 

“ Geiier.al Lord Hill lias marched to take possc.ssion of the 
posts evacuated by agreement tins day ; and I propose 
to-morrow to take possession of I\Iontmavtrc.”-l- 


Appentlix, Ko. VI. 

•j “ Genkii.u. OiiDr.n : — 

“ 1. 31ic ricltl-^rarslial liab great Fntisraclion in announcing to the troop'; 
under In'; coinniand, that he lias, in concert with Ficld->tar.bh.al Prince Bluchcr, 
concluded a luililary convention with tlie comniander-in-chicf of the French 
army in Paris, hy which the enemy arc to evacuate St. Denis, St, Onen, Clichy, 
and Neuilly, this day alnoon ; the lieiglits of Montmartre to-morrow, at noon: 
and Paris the next day. 

“ 2. The Field-i^Iarshnl congratulates the army upon this rc.stilt of their 
glorious victory. He desires that the troops may employ the leisure of this 
day to clean their arms, clolhe.s, and appointments, as it is his intention that 
they should pass him in review.” — Goiicssr, Jiihj ‘1, ISl.a. 

VOL. III. L I. 
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While these operations were in progress, which achieved, 
for the second lime, the deliverance of the continent, we 
will briefly narrate the occurrences of the last days of 
Napoleon’s reign, which ended his strange and eventful 
public history. 

When hurried from “the lost battle” by his 'personal 
stafl*, he passed hastily through the wreck of a ruined army, 
and “ reached Genappe at half-past nine ; and here his flight 
was so materially retarded, as to render his chance of escape 
at one time doubtful. The single street which formed the 
village was already crowded with fugitives, and impassable 
from the equipages, cannon, and caissons, which, from tlie 
terror of the drivers, had been overturned on the cause- 
way, or confused and become inextricable. Through the 
wreck of his matiriel, Napoleon at last effected a passage, 
nnd, hurrying on to Quatre Bras, proceeded with great 
rapidity. There was another bridge across the river with 
which his guide was unacquainted, and thus the emperor 
was directed to tlie defile of Genappe, and narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. He seemed fully aware of his critical 
situation, and dreaded to find the Prussians before him at 
Quatre Bras, or hear the trumpets of their light cavalry in 
his rear. At Gossilies, however, he recovered his tran- 
quillity, and dismounting from his horse, proceeded on foot 
to Charleroi. He passed through that town without delay, 
continuing his flight to the meadow of hlarcinelle, where 
he halted with his staff. 

“ His attendants pitched a tent upon the green, and 
lighted a fire. A sack of com was loosely thrown on the 
ground, and the jaded horses of the fugitive group were 
permitted to refresh themselves. Wine and food having 
been procured, Napoleon partook of both ; and this was 
the first nourishment he had received since he had break- 
fasted at eight o’clock at the farm-house of Bossu. 

“From the moment he left his last position in frontof Ba 
Belle Alliance, till he rested at the bridge of Marcinclle, he 
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preserved a gloomy silence. The observations of his staff, 
^Yhen obstacles occurred upon tbe road, were only noticed 
by a sullen reply ; but now standing witli bis back to the 
fire, and bis bands in their customary position behind bis 
back, he conversed freely with bis aides-de-camp. About 
two in tbe morning be called for bis horse — bis staff imme- 
diately mounted — and Bertrand having procured a guide, 
tbe whole party followed tbe route to Paris.” 

After dark, on tbe 20tb, Napoleon reached tbe capital, 
accompanied by bis brother Jerome, Count d’Erlon, and a 
small staff — and occupied tbe Palais de I’Elysee. The 
night was consumed in numei’ous consultations with bis 
friends, and in framing tbe bulletin of a battle,''- which bad 
laid France “bare and defenceless, and placed her at tbe 
feet of her enemies.” But what counsels could devise 
measures to counteract a misfortune which all admitted to 
bo irremediable ? What address could stimulate a nation 
to fresh exertions, on whom such terrible calamities bad 
fallen 1 “ The ruin was so sudden, and so complete, that 

tbe most vigorous mind could not grapple with it. There 
was no proceeding, which ingenuity could devise, or zeal 
could execute, that presented the slightest chance of suc- 
cess. Submission — unreserved and absolute submission — 
was all the conquerors had left them. In vain did Napo- 
leon demand men and money. Where were they to be 
had ? The people would not rally round the fugitive, and 
the greater part of his old army was annihilated. With 
60,000 disciplined troops, he was now to meet the shock of 
confederated Europe — for at Waterloo he had encountered 
little more than its advanced guard.” -j- The only alter- 
native left was an abdication; and on the 22d of June, 
Napoleon formally renounced the throne in favour of the 
King of Rome, and a provisional government, consisting of 

« “ Nuits de 1’ Abdication de FEmperenr Napoleon.” Tide Appendix 
No; VII. 

■|' Historical Account, &c. 


L L 2 
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Fouche, Caulmcourt, Carnot, Grenier, and Quinette, was 
nominated * 

But tins conditional resignation met a furious opposition 
from the Chamber of Peers Fierce and inconclusive 
debates resulted — days passed — the allies were approaching 
the capital — and it was communicated to Napoleon that 
while lie remained in Pans, there was no chance whatever 
of pacific arrangements being effected with the allied 
inonarchs On these representations the ex emperor con- 
sented to withdraw On the 29th, he quitted his capital 
for ever , and repaired to Rochefort, after having in vain 
applied to the Victor of Waterloo for a passport to enable 
him to proceed to Araenca In idle projects to effect an 
escape from France, and elude the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, a slioit time was consumed, hut, despairing of 
success, he surrendered himself to the protection of an 
English commander,'!' and was eventually conveyed to that 
lone and cheerless island, where a career closed m solitude 
and captivitj, whose noontide lustre had, meteor like, been 
dazzling as evanescent 

The convention having been ratified, on the 4th the posts 
of Neuilly and St Denis were given up to allied de- 
tachments The French army marched, jn the direction of 
the Loire , and on the Gth, the barriers of the capital were 
occupied by the confederates On the 7th, the white 
standard of the Bourbons replaced the tn coloured banner 


of Napoleon — and on the next day, Louis XVIII re- 
entered Pans, and the strange history of “ the hundred 
days ended with a general peace 


With the second restoration of the Bourbons, the Duke 
of Wellington’s military career may be considered as having 


• See Append X No Mil 
♦ f Captain Ma Uai d of the Bellerophon. 
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terminated; for altliougli tlie French army on the Loire 
assumed a threatening attitude, and declined to acknowledge 
the monarch whom the allies had replaced, it eventually 
submitted to the existing government, and the country was 
tranquillized. The occurrences connected with the general 
pacification which resulted, the subsequent occupation of 
France, and diplomatic transactions of the following years, 
belong to the political history of the Great Captain — a task 
which the author of these pages has been induced to under- 
take — and at no distant period, the memoirs of the statesman 
shall he annexed to the biography of the soldier. 

One duty remains to be discharged; and the professional 
character of him whose military command commencing at 
Assaye, and concluding at Waterloo, embraced such oppo- 
site services and scenes, shall be briefly and impartially 
considered. 

The time, however, has yet to come, when that character 
shall he correctly estimated. When party prejudices have 
died away — ^petty jealousies subsided — the grave received its 
honoured tenant — and, in Ossian’s words, “ the grey stone 
rests above the chief,” — then, and not till then, will public 
opinion be dispassionately exercised, and justice awarded 
to the greatest man whom England has produced. 

In a double view Wellington’s character is to be ex- 
amined; for two epochs of a long life were devoted, and 
almost exclusively, to very opposite pursuits — war and 
politics. The history of one epoch we have completed ; 
and as the memoirs of the second are reserved for a future 
duty, we will simply content ourselves with observing, that 
as a politician, many have been abler — but none honester 
than the Duke of Wellington, 

The intrinsic value of a soldier’s character must not 
be tested by merely what he has done, but by the cir- 
cumstances under which his exploits have been achieved. 
What was the opening of Wellington’s peninsular career? 
He debarked with an army not ten thousand strong, to 
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operate against an able general* commanding five and 
twenty thousand disposable soldiers, and at a period imme- 
diately subsequent to disastrous campaigns in which the 
qualities of British soldiers had been unjustly depreciated, 
while those of their opponents acquired by admirable disci- 
pline and consequent success, a reputation amounting to 
iniincibility.^ 

That delusion Wellington’s first victories dispelled. Was 
he then cordially supported by his allies, and liberally sus- 
tained by bis friends ? No — abroad and at home, he u as 
harassed by the suspicions of one patty, and paraly zed by 
the misconduct of the other; and, while an object of deadly 
jealousy to tbe imbeciles with whom he was obliged to act, 
whose errors he was forced to remedy, whose madness he 
was expected to control, the keenest shaft reached him 
from that country to which he should have looked confi- 
dently for support ; and in England, while goaded out of 
doors by the rabid outpourings of unwashed dema- 
gogues, within the walls of St. Stephen’s he was exposed 
to the baser attacks of dishonest statesmen, who, to attain 
an unworthy end, would have blasted tbe hopes of Britain,? 
and left Europe at the mercy of a man whose ambition the 
extent of a world could not satisfy. 

As a great commander, the amount of Wellington's 
reputation depends upon a simple question : — Was he 
the first or second of his age? 

* Junot, Duke of Abranles 

f “ He, Napoleon, thus made his troops, not inviDCible indeed, nature had 
put a bar to that in the characterof the British soldier, but so terrible and sure 
in war, that the number and greatness of their exploits surpassed those of all 
other nations , the Romans not excepted, if regard be had to the shortness of 
the period , nor the Macedonian*, if the quality of their opponenti be con- 
sidered ” — Napter. 

J “ An English commander most not trust his fortune lie dare not risk 
much however conscious he may be of personal resources, when one disaster 
Will be his rum at home His measures must, therefore, be snbonhnate to 
thispiimarj consideration ''—/Cnf 
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“ I hut hr wus !i;\s vast in his <h'^i);ns, loss during in t xo 
cntiiin, ni'itiu'r .‘-n rapid nor mi origitiul a cnimnntuU’r as 
Kapolron, tntK''! hu ndniiltcd, atnl, ht-ing later in the lield 
of ulorv, it is \a bo pno-tinu d that he leariu'd something of 
the art Irojn that greatest tjf all musters; yet something 
besides the dinbrenee of genins must he allowed for tiu? 
disTerence of situation ; Napoleon was- never, even in his 
first eampaign t>f Italy, so barnssod by tbe Freiicb, ns 
WelHui.'ton was by the bhiglisb, Sjnmisb, and Poriugiiese 
governments. Their jystems of war were, however, alike 
in pnneiple; their operations being necessarily jnoditied by 
their ditierent paliiieal positions. Cireat bodily exertion, 
unci-asing w.itchfiilness, exact combinations to jn'olect their 
(links and communications, without scattering their forces, 
these were common to both. In defence (inn, cool, endur- 
ing ; in attvaek fierce and rih.-tinaie: daring, when daring 
was politic; hut always operating by the (lanks in ])referenco 
to the front: in llu-sc things they were alike; hut, in fol- 
lowing np a victory, the bhiglish general fell short of the 
French fm))eror. The battle of Wellington was the stroke 
of a battcring-r.'im — down went the wall in ruins. The 
battle of Napoleon was the swell and dasli of a inigliLy 
wave, before winch tbe barrier yielded, and the roaringllood 
poured onwards, covering all.” 

It lias been objected to the Dube of 'Wellington’s charac- 
ter as a great man, that he was constitutionally cold and 
impassable — stern in the exaction of duty — careless in re- 
warding merit — the end his mighty object— the means a 
matter of indidercnce. That charge is false ; and had the 
publication of bis extensive coiTCspondeuce possessed no 
other value, it would liavc proved in an hundred instances, 
that misfortune obtained his sympathy, and the widow and 
orphan met frequently in him a warm and an eloquent 
supporter. 


Napier. 
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That 1)18 firmness approached se^c^lty may be imputed 
ritlier to the circumstances under which he acted at the 
moment, than to any natural harshness of disposition Had 
he not possessed the steinest determination, the conflicting 
elements of which his aimy was composed could neither 
have been reduced to order, nor could their discipline have 
been maintained To restrain military license, to assure the 
delinquent that his offences would be punished, examples 
were necessarily made , and their salutary effects were best 
evidenced by the fact, that the conduct of the allied army 
was as lemarkahle for peaceable demeanour in cantonments, 
as It was for its heroism and efficiency in the field 

To form a great general, mental and physical qualities 
are essential , and with both Wellington was largely gifted 
In the vigour of manhood, few were better fitted to endure 
privations and fatigue An economist m time, the space 
allotted for personal indulgence was biief — Ins hours for 
repose were limited — his meals were simple and rapidly 
despatched — and hence, the greater portion of his time 
was passed in the saddle or bureau and no hospital or 
cantonment escaped his visits, nor did a letter or report 
remain unanswered 

In his maiiiiei and address the Duke was always frank, 
and, when he pleased, dignified and graceful Easy of 
access, the soldier s complaint was os attentively listened to 
as the remonstrance of the general If a favour were re 
qiured, it was promptly granted, or as decisiicly refused, 
and on the merits of a statement, when once a decision 
was made, influence would be used m vain, and entreaty 
pass unheeded 

In personal simplicity, the Dukes costume was in keep 
ing with his character He despised ever) thing like parade, 
and excepting when their services were necessary, dispensed 
with the attendance of his staff Nothing could he more 
striking than the plainness of his appearance in public, when 
contrasted with the general fnppcr) and parade of his 
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opponents ; and the pensantiy could scarce!)' be persuaded 
that the unpretending personage who courteously listened 
to their story, or returned a passing salute, was that great 
captain, whom conquest had attended from the Tagus to 
the Seine. 

In estimating the military talents of Napoleon and Wel- 
lington — for to compare either w'ith any other commander 
of the age would be absurd— to the former, a superiority 
has been generally conceded for the decision with which he 
followed up a defeat, and the important consequences 
which always were attendant on his victories. Both W'cre 
admitted to have possessed an inimitable skill in handling 
masses of men, with the same facility that ordinary com- 
manders directed the movements of a brigade. Their 
combinations w’ere beautiful — their conceptions grand — they 
w’crc not the laboured efforts of military art, hut the out- 
breakings of military genius — formed in a moment — 
executed as rapidly — changed, should circumstances re- 
quire, and adapted to meet the emergency that might arise. 
If Wellington did not push his victories to gi-and results, 
let us inquire the causes ; and wdien Napoleon’s military 
improvisatio7} is declared unequalled, let us see how far 
Wellington’s was behind. 

The circumstances under which these two great com- 
manders conducted their campaigns, were different; for 
Napoleon had never Wellington’s difficulties to contend 
with. The former was a free agent. His battles were 
delivered to clear away obstacles that impeded an advance, 
while Wellington’s were generally received to enable him 
to maintain a position in the country. Napoleon, when 
victorious, had always the means in hand to push his suc- 
cess, and secure the fruits of conquest. Wellington’s 
battles were frequently defensive ; and the heavy repulses 
which masterly combinations enabled him to inflict, were 
unadorned with the trophies which accompany a bold 
advance ; and often, his most brilliant fields were followed 
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by regressive wiovements, wbich always follow a defeat 
and rarely attend on victory. 

That Wellington possessed •within himself the rapid 
resources and daring confidence tvhich mark a great com- 
mander, his conduct when placed in dangerous positions, 
or at the crisis of a doubtful day, will best establish.* 
What operations could be more masterly than his retreat 
acioss the Tagus,-^ or. his advance across the Douro? 
What act more daring than to hold the height of Guinaldo 
with two weak divisions, within cannon shot of an army 
strong enough not to defeat, but annihilate him ? Look 
at the sudden ruin inflicted on Marmont at Salamanca — 
the seizure of Arinez+-~the counter-stroke at Sauioren. 
Tollow the footsteps of the peninsular army from Rolica 
to Toulouse. Commence his history at Assaye, and close 
it on the niglit of Waterloo. Test lu's military character 
hy his acts— let him then dispute the palm with Napoleon — ' 
and who will pronounce him second to any general of the 
age? 

In the prime of manhood, Wellington’s appearance indi- 
cated both activity and strength. In height he was nearly 
five feet ten inches; his shoulders were broad, his chest 
expansive, his arms long; the hand large, butwell formed; 
the wrist unusually bony ; tbe whole frame-work evincing a 
capability of enduring the extremity of fatigue. Tlie keen, 
grey eyes were brilliant j and his sight remarkably acute. 
His face was long, tbe features striking ; the nose aquiline; 

• “And for the EngUshnian’s hardiness and enterprise bear witness the 
passage of the Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, tlie storming 
of Badajor, the surprise of the forts at hluabetc, the march to Vitoria, the 
passage of the Bidassoa, the Yictoij of the Kirelle, tbe passage of the Adour 
below Bayonne, the fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse { To say 
that he committed faults is only to »ay that he made war , but to deny him tbe 
qualities of a great commander is to tail against the clear mid-day sun for want 
ofligbL How few of his combinations failed llow many battles he fought, 
victorious in all I" — Kapter, 

f By the bridge of Orzobjspo. J At Yitorw 
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the brow open and developed ; and “ the lower portion of 
the face contradicting, in a singular manner, the stern and 
almost iron expression of all above the mouth.” 

The general expression of the Duke’s face was cheerful. 
In probabl}', the most trying moment of his career, when 
the failure of the attack on the great breach at Badajoz: 
was communicated, he was observed to be " pale, but per- 
fectl}’^ collected.” In the hour of his triumph, when he 
had ascertained the extent of his conquest, and found that 
the laurels of Salamanca were added to his wreath, the 
admirable historian of his wars “ thus describes him as ho 
stood : — “ I saw him late in the evening of that great day, 
when the advancing flashes of cannon and musketry, 
stretching as far as the eye could command, shewed in the 
darkness how well the field was won ; he was alone, the 
flush of victory was on his brow, and his eyes were eager 
and watchful, but his voice was calm, and even gentle. 
More than the rival of Marlborough, since he had defeated 
greater warriors than Marlborough ever encountered, with 
a prescient pride he seemed only to accept this glory, as an 
earnest of greater things.” 

What he is now, the portrait taken especially for this 
work will faithfully depict. 

Sevent3"-one winters have shed their snows upon his 
honoured head, and those iron nerves which war and 
climate could not shake, have felt the hand of Time, and 
owned his power — but, though the frame has yielded, the 
mind retains its vigour, and the heart beats firmly as it 
once did upon the battle-field. Like the oak of that 
proud ship which bore the flag of Nelson, decay is traced 
upon the surface, but the core remains intact. True to 
his country, that voice which turned “ the heady fight” to 
victor}^ still gives its fearless counsels in the senate — 
uninfluenced by party predilection, and reckless whether its 


r 
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* Colonel Napier. 
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honest sentiments accord with popular opinion, or provoke 
the clamour of the crowd 

When a century shall have passed away, when beauty 
fades into kindred dust, statesmen are forgotten, the rot- 
tenness of demagogues is exposed, and a new generation 
wonders only how a past one could be fooled — m the page 
of England s history one name will stand out in bold rehef— 
and one consenting voice pronounce — that the greatest 
soldier Entam had produced, was Arthur, Duke op 
Wellington. 
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No. I. 

Stthsiancc of the Treaty of Viema. 

Tin: treaty concluded at Vienna, between liis Britannic majesty, tbe em- 
perors of Austria and Russia, and the king of Prussia, after the preamble, 
states, that they have consequently resolved to renew, by a solemn treat}', 
signed separately by each of tbo four powers with each of the throe 
others, the engagement to preserve, against every attack, the order of 
things so happily established in Europe, and to determine upon the most 
eflcctual moans of fulfilling that engagement, ns well ns of giving it all 
the extension which the present circumstances so imperiously call for. 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties above-mentioned solemnly 
engage to unite the resources of tbeir respective states for the purpose 
of maintaining entire the conditions of the treaty of peaee concluded at 
Paris the 30th of JMay, 1814 ; as also the stipulations determined upon 
and signed at the Congress of Vienna, with the vierv to complete the 
disposition of that treaty, to preserve them against all infringement, and 
particularly against the designs of Napoleon Bonaparte. For this pur- 
pose they engage, in the spirit of the declaration of the 13th of March 
last, to direct in common, and with one accord, should the case require 
it, all their efforts against him, and against all those who should already 
have joined his faction, or shall bei'eafter join it, in order to force him to 
desist from his projects, and to render him unable to disturb in future 
the tranquillity of Europe, and the general peaee under the protection 
of which the rights, the libertj', and independence of nations had been 
recently placed and secured. 

Art. 2. Although the means destined for the attainment of so great 
and salutary an object ought not to be subjected to limitation, and al- 
though tbe High Contracting Parties are resolved to devote therein all 
those means which, in their respective situations, they are enabled to 
dispose of, they have nevertheless agreed to keep constantly in the field, 
each, a force of 150,000 men complete, including cavalry, in the pro- 
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portion of at least one tentli, and a just proportion of artillery, not 
reckoning garrisons, and to employ the same actively and conjointly 
against the common enemy 

Art 3 The High Contracting Parties recipiocally engage not to lay 
down their arms but by common consent, nor before the object of the 
nar, designated m the first article of the present treaty, shall have been 
attained, nor until Bonaparte Bhall have been rendered absolutely 
unable to create disturbance, and to renew his attempts for possessing 
himself of the supreme power in France 

Art 4 The present treaty being principally applicable to the present 
circumstances, the stipulations of the treaty of Chaumont, and particularly 
those contained in the sixteenth article of the same, shall be again in 
force, as soon as the object actually in view shall have hecn attained 

Art 5 M hatei cr relates to the command of the combined arniie'*, 
to supplies, &c sball be regulated by a particular Convention 

Art C Tlie High Contracting Parties shall be allowed respectively to 
accredit to the Generals commanding their armies, Qfilcers, who shall 
have the liberty of corresponding with their Governments, for the pur 
pose of giving information of military events, and of ev ery thing relating 
to the operations of the army 

Art 7 The engagements entered into by the present treaty, having 
for their object the maintenance of the general peace, the High Con 
tracting Parties agree to mvite all the Powers of Europe to accede to the 
same 

Art 8 The present treatj having no other end in view but to sup 
port France or anj other country winch may be invaded, against the 
onterpnzes of Bonaparte and his adherents, his most Christian filojesty 
shall be specially invited to accede hereunto, and, m the event of liis 
Majesty $ req^iunng the forces stipulated in Hie second article, to make 
known what assistance circumstances will allow him to bnng forward 
in furtherance of the object of the present treaty 

SEPSRATB ARTICLE 

As circumstances might prevent his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from keeping constantly in the 
field the number of troops ^ecified in the 2d Article, it js agreed that 
bis Britannic Majesty shall have the option, eitiicr of furnishing bis 
» contingent in men, or of pa) mg at the rate of thirty pounds sterling per 
annum for each cavalry soldier, and twenty pounds per annum for each 
infantry soldier, Uiat may he wanting to complete the number slipuUtcd 
in the 2d Article 
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No. II. 

Narrative of Najiohon's Adventures, from his Esca^ie from Elba 
until his Arrival at the Tuillcrics. 

(Abritlgcil from the ^^onUeur of the 2Cth of Mnrch, 1815.) 

On the 2Glh of Febntavy, nt five in the evening, he cmliarkccl on 
hoard n brig, carrying 26 guns, with dOO men of liis guard. Three 
otlier vessels which happened to he in the port, and which were seized, 
received 200 infanlr}', 100 Polish light-horse, and the battalion of 
flankers of 200 men. The wind was south, and appeared favourable ; 
Captain Chaubard was in hopes that before break of day the Isle of 
Capraia would be doubled, and that he should be otit of tlie track of the 
French and English cruisers who watched the coast. 'J'bis hope was 
disappointed. He had scarcely doubled Capo St. Andre, in the Isle of 
Elba, when the wind fell, and the sea became calm ; at break of day he 
had only made six leagues, and was still between tbe Isle of Cajtraia 
and the Isle of Elba, in sight of the cruisers. — The peril appeared 
imminent; several of the mariners were for returning to Porto Ferrajo. 
The Empoi'or ordered the voyage to be contiimed, having for a resource, 
in the last resort, to seize the French cruisers. Tliey consisted of two 
frigates and a brig, but all that was known of the attachment of the 
crews to the national glory would not admit of a doubt that they would 
have hoisted the tri-coloured flag and ranged themselves on our side. 
Towards noon the wind freshened a little. At four in the afternoon we 
were off the heights of Leghorn ; a frigate appeared five leagues to 
windward, another was on the coast of Corsica, and farther off a vessel 
of war was coming right before the wind, in the track of the brig. At 
six o’clock in the evening, the brig, which had on board the Emperor, 
met with a brig which w'as recognised to be Le Zephir, commanded by 
Captain Andrieux, an officer distinguished as much by his talents as by 
his true patriotism. It was proposed to speak the brig, and cause it 
to hoist the tri-coloured flag. Tbe Emperor, how'ever, gave orders to 
the soldiers of the guard to take off their caps, and conceal themselves 
on the deck, preferang to pass the brig without being recognised, and 
i-eserving to himself the measure of causing the flag to be changed, if 
obliged to have recourse to it. The two brigs passed side by side. The 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Taillade, an officer of the French marine, was 
well acquainted wdth Captain Andrieux, and from this circumstance was 
disposed to speak him. He asked Captain Andrieux if he had any 
commissions for Genoa; some pleasantries were exchanged, and tbe tw’o 
brigs going contrary ways, w’ere soon out of sight of each other, without 
Captain Andrieux having the least knowledge of who was on board this 
frail vessel. 
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During the night between the 27lb and 28th, the wind continued 
fresh At break of day we obserred a 74-gun ship, which seemed 
to be making for Saint Tlorent or Sardmia We did not fail to perceive 
that this vessel took no notice of the brig 

The 28lh, at seien in the morning, we discovered (he coast of Noh, 
at noon, Antibes , at three on the Ut of March we entered the Gulf of 
Juan The Emperor ordered that a captain of the guard, with twenty- 
fire men, should disemhark before the troops in the bng, to secure (he 
battery on the coast, if an> one was there This captain took into his 
head the idea of causing to be changed the cockade of the hattahon which 
was at Antibe« He imprudently threw himself into the place, the 
officer who commanded for the King caused the drawbridges to he drawn 
Up, and shut the gates, bis troops look arms, but they respected these 
old soldiers, and the cockade which they cherished The operahon, 
however, of the captain failed, and his men remained prisoners at 
Antihcs At fi\ e in the afternoon tlic disembarkation in the Gulf of 
Juan was effected Wc established a bivouac on the sea shore until the 
moon rose 

At eleven at night the Emperor placed himself at the head of his 
handful of brave men, to whose fate was attached such high destinies 
He proceeded to Cannes, from thence to Grasse, and by Saint Vallier, 
he arrived on the evening of the 2<1 at the village of Cerenon, having 
advanced twenty leagues in the course of the first day The people of 
Cannes received the Emperor with sentiments which were the first pre- 
sage of the success of the enterprise 

The 3d the Emperor slept at Bareme, the 4th he dined at Digne 
Prom Castellane to Digne, and throughout the department of the Lower 
Alps, the peasants, informed of the maroh of the Emperor, assembled 
from all sides ou the route, and manifested their sentiments with an 
energy that left no longer any doubt The 5lh, General Cambronne, 
with an advanced guard of forty grenadiers, seized the bridge and the 
fortress of Siateron The same day (he Emperor slept at Gap, with ten 
men on horseback and forty grenadiers 77ie enthusiasm winch the 
presence of the Emperor inspired amongst the inhabitants of the Lower 
Alps, the hatred vvhich they evinced to the noblesse, sufficiently proved 
what was the general wish of the province of Dauplnne — At two m the 
afternoon of the Ctb the Emperor set oat from Gap, accompanied by the 
whole population of the town At Saint Bonnet the inhabitants, aceiog 
the small number of lus troop, had Kars, and proposed to the Emperor 
to sound the toesm to assemble the villages, and accompany him rn 
taasse -.“No,’ said the Emperor, “your senlimenls convince mo that 
I am not deceiv ed They arc to me a sure guarantee of the sentiments 
of my soldiers Those whom I shall meet will range themselves on my 
side, the more there is of them the more my success will be secured 
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llcmain, (licvcforo, tmiuiuil nt home.” — At Gap were printed several 
thousand proclamations, addressed by the Emperor to the army and to 
the people, and from the soldiers of the guards to tlieir comrades. These 
proclamations were spread with the rapidity of lightning tliroughout 
Dauphine. 

The same day the Emperor came to sleep at Gorp. The forty men of 
the advanced guard of General Cambronne went to sleep nt j\Iurc. They 
fell in with the advanced guard of a division of G,000 men, trooj)s of the 
lino, who had come from Grenoble to arrest their march. General Cnm- 
bronne wislicd to speak with the advanced posts. lie was answered that 
they were prohibited from commnnicaltng with him. Tliis advanced 
guard, however, of tlic division of Grenoble, fell back three leagues, and 
took a position between the lakes nt the village of . 

The Emperor, being informed of this circumstance, went to the place, 
and found there a battalion of the 5th of the line ; a companj' of sappers, 
a company of miners ; in all from seven to eight hundred men. He 
sent an oflicer of ordnance, the chef d’cscadron Ronl, to make known to 
these troops the intelligence of his arrival, but that officer could not 
obtain a hearing, the prohibition being still urged against having any 
communication. The Emperor alighted and went to the right of the 
battalion, followed by the guard with their arms reversed. He made 
himself known, and said that the first soldier who wished to kill his 
Emperor might do it; an unanimous cry of Five I'Evijicrcur was their 
answer. This brave regiment had been under the orders of the Emperor 
from his first campaign in Italy. The guard and the soldiers embraced. 
The soldiers of the 5th immediately tore off their cockade, and requested 
with enthusiasm and tears in their eyes, the tri-coloured cockade. When 
they were arranged in order of battle, the Emperor said to them — “ I 
come with a handful of brave men, because I reckon on the people and 
on you — the throne of the Bourbons is illegitimate, because it has not 
been raised by the nation; it is contrary to the national will, because it 
is contrary to tbe interests of our country, and exists only for the interest 
of a few families. Ask your fathers, ask all the inhabitants who arrive 
here from the environs, and you will learn from their own mouths the 
true situation of affairs ; they are menaced with the return of tythes, of 
privileges, of feudal rights, and of all the abuses from which your 
successes had delivered them. Is it not true, peasants?" — “ Yes, Sire,” 
answered all of them with an unanimous cry, “ they wish to chain us to 
the soil — you come as the angel of the Lord to save us !" 

The brave soldiers of the battalion of the 5th demanded to march the 
foremost in the division that covered Grenoble. They commenced their 
march in the midst of a crowd of inhabitants, which augmented every 
moment. Vizille distinguished itself by its enthusiasm. “It was here 
that the Revolution was born,” said these brave people. “It was we 
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■wlio were the first lliat \eiiture<l to claim the pruileges of men, it is 
again here that French liberty is resuscitated, and that France recovers 
her honour and her independence ’ 

Fatigued as the Emperor was, he wished to enter Grenoble the same 
evening Between Viaille and Grenoble, the joung adjutant major of 
the Till of the line, came to announce that Colonel Lahedojere, deeplj 
disgusted with the dishonour which cohered France, and actuated by 
the noblest sentiments, had detached himself from the division of 
Grenoble, and had come with the regiment, by a forced march, to meet 
the Emperor Half an hour afterwards this brave regiment doubled the 
force of the imperial troops At nine o clock in the evening the Emperor 
made his entry into the Faubourg de . 

The troops had re-entered Grenoble, and the gates of the city were 
shut. The ramparts winch defended the city were covered by the 3d 
regiment of engineers, consisting of 2,000 sappers, all old soldiers covered 
with honourable wounds, by the <Ith of artillery of the line, the same 
regiment in winch, twenty five years before, the Emperor had been a 
captain , by the two other battalions of the 5th of the line, by tbe 11th 
of (he line, and the fintliful hussars of the 4lh — Tlie national guard and 
the whole population of Grenoble were placed m the rear of the garrison, 
and all made the ait ring with shouts of Vtve I Empereur Tliey opened 
the gates and at ten at night (he Emperor entered Grenoble, in tiie 
midst of an armj and a people animated by the most bvely enthusiasm 
Tlie next day the Emperor was addressed by the municipality and all 
the departmental authorities The military chiefs and the magistrates 
were unanimous in their sentiments All said that pnnees Imposed bj 
a foreign force were not legitimate princes, and that they were not bound 
by any engagement to pnnees for whom iJic sition had no wuh At 
two the Emperor reviewed the troops, in the midst of the population of 
tbe whole department, shouting, /f las leg Lourbons / A bat let eunetnis 
dupeuple' Vive TEmperenr, el tin /|oucfmeme«t de noire choix The 
garrison of Grenoble immediately afterwards put itself in a forced march 
to advance upon Ljons It is a remark that has not escaped observers, 
that ev erj one of these 6,000 men were provided with a national cockade, 
•ind each with an old and used cockade, for, in discontinuing their In- 
coloured cockade, they had hidden it at the bottom of tbeir knapsacks 
not one was purchased, at least in Grenoble It is the same, said they 
in passing before the Cmperor, it is the same that we wore at Auslerhtz 
This, said the others, we had at Slarengo 

The 9th the Emperor slept at Bourgom The crowd, and the enthu- 
siasm with it, if possible, increased “lie bare expected jouaJeng 
time,’ said these brave people to the Emperor, "you have at length 
arrived to deliver France from the insolence of tbe noblesse, the preten- 
•lons of the priests, and the shame of o foreign yoke " From Grenoble 
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to Lyons the ninvcli of the Emperor was nothing hut a triumph. Tlic 
Emperor, fatigued, was in his carriage, going at a slow pace, surrounded 
hy a crowd of peasants, singing songs which expressed to all tlie noblesse 
the sentiments of the brave Dauphinois. “Ah,” said the Emperor, “ I 
find here the sentiments which for twenty years induced me to greet 
France with the name of the Grand Nation; yes, you arc still the Gi-and 
Nation, and you shall always be so.” 

The Count d’Artois, the Due d’Orleans, and several mar-shals, had 
arrived at Lyons. Money had been distributed to the troops, and pro- 
mises to the officers. They wished to break down the bridge do la 
Guillotiere and the bridge Moraud. The Emperor smiled at these 
ridiculous preparations. He could have no doubt of tbe disposition of 
the Lyonnois, still less of the disposition of the soldiers. He gave orders, 
however, to General Bertrand to assemble the boats at Misbel, with the 
intention of passing in the night, and intercepting the roads of Moulins 
and of Macon to the prince who wished to prevent him from passing the 
Rhone. At four a roconnoisanco of the dlh hussars arrived at la Guil- 
loticrc, and were received with shouts of Five VEmpcrciir! by the 
immense population of a faubourg which is still distinguished by its 
attachment to the country. The passage of Misbel was countermanded, 
and the Emperor advanced at a gallop upon Lyons, at the head of the 
troops which were to have defended it against him. The Count d’Artois 
had done every thing to secure the troops, lie was ignorant that nothing 
is possible in France to an agent of a foreign power, and one who is not 
on the side of national honour and the cause of the people. Passing in 
front of the 13th regiment of dragoons, he said to a brave soldier covered 
with scars, and decorated with three chevrons, “ Let us march, comrade ; 
shout, therefore. Five le lloi !" “No, monsieur,” replied this bi'ave 
dragoon, “no soldier will fight against his father. I can only answer 
you by crying Five VEmpereur!" The Count d’Artois mounted his 
carriage and quitted Lyons, escorted by a single gend’arme. At nine 
o’clock at night the Emperor traversed the Guillotiere almost alone, but 
sun'ounded by an immense popidation. 

The following day, the 11th, he reviewed the whole division of Lyons, 
and the brave General Brayer, at their head, put them in march to 
advance upon the capital. The sentiments which the inhabitants of this 
great city and the peasants of the vicinity, during the space of two hours, 
evinced towards the Emperor, so touched him, that it was impossible for 
him to express his feelings otherwise than by saying, “ People of Lyons, 

I love you.” This was the second time that the acclamations of this 
city had been the presage of new destinies reserved for France. 

On the 13th, at three in the afternoon, the Emperor arrived at Ville- 
franche, a little town of 4,000 souls, which included at that moment 
more than 60,000. He stopped at the Hotel de Ville. A great number 
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of grounded soldiers w ere presented to Inm He entered Macon at seven 
0 clock in tlie evening, always surrounded by the people of the neigh* 
bourmg districts He expressed his astonishment to the natives of 
Macon at the slight efforts they made m the last war to defend them 
selves against the enemj, and support (he honour of Burgundj — ‘ Sire, 
why did jou appoint a bad mayor! 

At Tournies the Emperor had only praises to bestow upon the inha- 
bitmts, for their excellent behaviour and patriotism, winch under the 
same circumstances have distinguished lournies, Chalons, and St Jean* 
de Lone At Chalons, which during forty dajs resisted the force of the 
enemy, and defended the passage of the Saone, the Emperor took notice 
of all the instances of valour, and not being able to visit St Jean dc* 
Lone, he sent the decoration of the Legion of Honour to the worthy 
major of that city On that occasion the Emperor exclaimed, “It is 
for tou, brave people, that I hai c instituted the Legion of Honour, and 
not for emigrants pensioned by our enemies 

The Emperor received at Clialons the deputation of the town of Dijon, 
who came to drive from among them the prefect and the wicked major, 
who, during the last campaign, had dishonoured Dijon andits inhabitants 
The Emperor removed this major and appointed another, confiding the 
command of the division to the brave General Devaux 

On the 15th the Emperor slept at Auttin, und from Autun he went to 
Avallon, and slept there on the night of the ICih He found upon this 
toad the same sentiments a^ among the mountains of Dauphmj He 
re established in their office all the functionaries who had been depnred 
for having united to defend their country against foreigners The inha- 
bitants of Chiffej had been peculiarly the object of persecution by an 
upstart sub prefect at Se nur for having taken up arms against the 
enemies of our country The Emperor gave orders to a brigadier of 
gendannerie to arrest tins sub prefect, and to conduct him to the prison 
of Avallon 

On the 17th the Emperor breakfasted at Vermanton, and went to 
Auxerre wJ ere the prefect remojaed Tailhfa] to his post The noblo 
14th had trampled under foot the white cockade The Emperor like- 
wise heard that the Ctli regiment of lancers had likewise mounted the 
tri coloured cockade, and was gone to Alontcreau to protect that point 
against a detachment of (he bodygvuinl who wished to pass it. The 
young men of this body guard, unaccustomed to the effects of lancers, 
took fl gill on the first appearance of this corps, which made two 
prisoners At Auxerre, Count Bertrand, Major general, gave orders to 
collect all the boats to embark the armj , which was already four divisions 
strong, and to convej them the same night to Fossard, so that they woul 1 
be able to arnvc at one o clock in the morning at rontaiiiblcaii Before 
he left Auxerre the Emperor was rejoined bj the Prince of Moskwa 



This marshal had mounted the tri-coloured cockade among all the troops 
under his command. 

The Emiieror reached Fontainblcaxx on the 20th, at four o'clock in the 
morning. At seven o'clock he learned that the Bourbons had loft Paris, 
and that the capital was free. . He immediately sot off thither, and at 
nine o’cloek at night he entered the Tuillcrics, at the moment when ho 
was least expected. 


No. 111. 

Key's ojjicial Account of the Baltics of Quah'c Bras and Waterloo, 
addressed to the Dnl:c of Otranto. 

The most false and dcfnmatoij' reports have been spreading for some 
days over the public mind, upon tbe conduct which I have pursued 
during this short and unfortunate campaign. Tlie journals have reported 
those odious calumnies, and appear to lend them credit. After having 
fought for twenty-five years for my country, after having slicd my blood 
for its glory and independence, an attempt is made to accuse me of 
treason ; an attempt is made to mark me out to the people, and the army 
itself, as the author of the disaster it has just experienced. 

Forced to break silence, while it is always painful to speak of oneself, 
and above all, to answer calumnies, I address myself to you. Sir, as the 
president of the provisional government, for the purpose of laying before 
you a faithful statement of the events I have witnessed. On the 11th 
of June, I received an order from the minister of war to repair to the 
imperial presence. I had no command, and no information upon the 
composition and strength of the army. Neither the Emperor nor his 
minister had given me any previous hint, from which I could anticipate 
that I should be employed in the jircscnt campaign ; I was consequently 
taken by surprise, without horses, without accoutrements, and without 
money, and I was obliged to borrow' the necessary expenses of my jour- 
ney.' Flaving arrived on the 12th at Laon, on the 13th at Avesnes, 
and on the Hlh at Beaumont, I purchased, in this last city, tw'o horses 
from the Duke of Treviso, W'ilh which I repaired, on the 15th, to Charle- 
roi, accompanied by my first aide-de-camp, the only officer who 
attended me. I arrived at the moment when the enemy, attacked by 
our troops, was retreating upon Fleurus and Gosselies. , 

The Emperor ordered me immediately to put myself at the head of 
the 1st and 2d coi-ps of infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-generals 
d’Erlon and Reille, of the divisions of light cavalry of Lieutenant-general 
Pine, of the division of light cavalry of the guard under the command 
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of Lieutenant Generals LefebM^ Desnouettes and Colbert, and of two 
divisions of cavalry of tbe Count Valmy, forming, m all, eight divisions 
of infantry, and four of cavalry With these troops, a part of vrlucli 
only I had os yet under my immediate command, I pursued the cnemj, 
and forced him to evacuate Gosselies Frasnes, Millet, Heppegnies 
There they took up a position for the night, with the exception of the 
1st corps, which was still at Marchiennes, and which did not join me till 
the following day 

On the I6th, I received orders to attack the English in their position 
at Quatre Eras We advanced towards the enemy with an enlhusia«m 
difficult to he described Nothing resisted our impetuosity. The battle 
became general, and victory was no longer doubtful, when, at the mo- 
ment that I intended to order up the first corps of infantrj, which had 
been left by me m reserve at Frasnes, 1 learned tint the Fmperor had 
disposed of it without adverting me of the cucumstance, as well as of the 
division of Girard of the second corps, on purpose to direct them upon 
St Araand, and to strengthen his left wing, which was vigorouslj en- 
gaged with the Prussians Ihe shock which tins intelligence give me, 
confounded me Having no longer under me more than three divisions, 
instead of the eight upon which I calculated, 1 was obliged to renounce 
the hopes of victory , and, in spite of all my efforts, m spite of tbe intre- 
pidity and dev otion of my troops, my utmost efforts after that could only 
maintain me in my position till tbe close of the day About nine o’clock, 
the first corps was sent me by the Emperor, to whom it had been of no 
service Thus twenty five or thirty thousand men were, I may say, 
paralysed, and were idly paraded during the whole of the battle from the 
right to the left, and the left to tlie right, without firing a shot 

It is impossible for me, Sir, not to arrest your attention for a moment 
upon these details, m order to bring before yoiir view all the conse- 
quences of this false movement, and, in genera], of the bad arrangements 
during the whole of the dav By what fatality, for example, did tbo 
Emperor, instead of leading all his forces against Lord Wellington, who 
would have been attacked unawares, and could not have resisted, consider 
tins attack as secondary 7 How did the Emperor, after the passage of tbe 
Sambre, conceive it possible to fight two battles on tbe same day? It 
was to oppo’O forces double ours, and to do wbat mibtaiy men who were 
witnesses of it can scarcely y ct comprehend Instead of tins, had ho 
left a corps of observation to watch the Prussians, and marcbed with Ins 
most powerful masses to support me, the English artny had undoubtedly 
been destroy ed between Quatre Bras and Genappes , and, tbu position, 
which separated the two allied armies, being once m our power, would 
have opened for the Emperor an opportunity of advancing to the right 
of the Prussians, and of crushing them in their turn Tlie general opinion 
in Fnnce, and especially in the army, was, that the Lmperor would hare 
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bent liis wbolc cfTorts to nnnibilate first the Kngbsli arnij'; nnci circum- 
stances Avere favourable for llic accomplishment of such a project: but 
fate ordered otherwise. 

On the 17tb, the army marched in the direction of Mount St. Jean. 

On the IStb, the battle began at one o’clock, and though the bulletin 
which details it makes no mention of me, it is not necessary for mo to 
mention that I was engaged in it. Lioutenanl-gcncral Count Drouet 
has already spoken of that battle in the House of Peers. His narration 
is accurate, with the c.\cc]ition of some important facts whicli he has 
passed over in silence, or of which he was ignorant, and which it is now 
m}' duly to declare. About seven o’clock in the evening, after the most 
frightful carnage which I have ever witnessed. General Labcdoyerc came 
to me with a message from the Emperor, that Marshal Grouchy had 
arrived on our right, and attacked the left of the English and Prussians 
united. This general ofiiccr, in riding along the lines, spread this intel- 
ligence among the soldiers, whose courage and devotion remained un- 
shaken, and Avho gave new proofs of them at that moment, in spite of the 
fatigue which they experienced. Immediately after, what was my asto- 
nishment, I should rather say indignation, when I learned, that so far 
from iMarshal Grotichy having arrived to support us, as the whole army 
had boon assured, b'otween forty and fifty thousand Prussians attacked 
our extreme right, and forced it to retire! 

Whether the Emperor was deceived with regard to the time Avhon the 
marshal could support him, or Avhether the march of the marshal was 
retarded by the efibrts of the enemy, longer than was calculated upon, 
the fact is, that at the moment when his ariival was announced to us, he 
was onl}' at Wavre upon the Dyle, which to us was the same as if he had 
been a hundred leagues from the field of battle. 

A short time afterwards, I saw four regiments of the middle guard, 
conducted by the Emperor, arriving. With these troops, he wished to 
renew the attack, and to penetrate the centre of the enemy. He ordered 
me to lead them on ; generals, officers, and soldiers all displayed the 
greatest intrepidity ; but this body of troops was too weak to resist, for 
a long time, the forces opposed to it by the enemy, and it was soon ne- 
cessary to renounce the hope which this attack had, for a few moments, 
inspired. General Friant had been stnick with a ball by my side, and 
I myself had my horse killed, and fell under it. The brave men Avho 
will return from this terrible battle will, I hope, do me the justice to say, 
that they saw me on foot rvith sword in liand during the whole of tlie 
evening, and that I only quitted the scene of carnage among the last, 
and at the moment when retreat could no longer be prevented. At the 
same time, the Prussians continued their offensive movements, and our 
right sensibly retired, the English advanced in their turn. There re- 
mained to us still four squares of the old guard to protect the retreat. 
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These bra^e grenadiers, the choice of the army, forced successively 
to retire, jielded ground foot bv foot, till, overwhelmed by numbers, 
they were almost entirely annihilated From that moment, a retrograde 
movement was declared and the army formed nothing hut a confused 
mass There was not, however, a total rout, nor the cry of Sauve qut 
pent, as has been calumnioasly stated m the bulletin As for myself, 
constantly m the rear guard, winch I followed on foot, having all m> 
horses la/led, worn out with fatigue, cotered with contusions, and having 
no longer strength to march, I owe my life to a corporal who supported 
me on the road, and did not abandon me during the retreat At eleven 
at night I found Lieutenant general Lefehvre De'nouettes, and one of 
his officers Major Schmidt, had the generosity to giv e me the only horse 
that remained to him. In this manner I arrived at Marchienne-au Pont 
at four o cloch in the morning, alone, without any officers of mj staffi 
Ignorant of what had become of ibe Emperor, wbo, before the end of the 
battle had entirely disappeared, and who, I was allowed to behetc, 
might be either killed or taken prisoner General Pamphele Lacroix, 
chief of the atifT of the second corps, whom 1 found m this city, having 
told me that the Emperor wrs at Charleroi, I was led to suppose thst his 
majesty was going to put himself nt the head of Marshal Grouchy s 
corps, to cover the Sambre, and to facilitate to tbif troops the means of 
rallying towards Aiesnes, and, with this persuasion, 1 went to Beau« 
mont, but parties of cai alr> following on too near, and having already 
intercepted the roads of Mwibeuge and Pbiilippeville, I became sensible 
of the total impossibility of arresting a single soldier on that point to 
oppose the progress of the victorious enemy I continued my march 
upon Aresnes, where I could obtain no isielhgenco of what had become 
of the Emperor 

In this state of matters, haviug no knowledge of his majesty nor of the 
major general confusion increasing every moment, and, With the except 
tion of some fragments of regiments of the guard and of the line, every 
one following his own inclination, I determined immediately to go to 
Pans by St Quentin, to dwclose, as <jinekly as possible, the true state 
of affairs to the minister of war, that he might eend to the army some 
fresh troops, and take the measures which circumstances rendered no* 
cessarj At my arrival at Bourgel, three leagues from Pans, I learned 
that the Emperor had passed there at Mine o clock in the morning 

Such, M le Due, is a history of this calamitous campaign 

Now, I ask those who have eursived this fine and numerous army, 
how I can be accused of the disasters of which it has been the victim, 
and of which jour military annals furnish no example I have, it is 
said, betraj cd mj country— I who, to sene it have shown a zenl which 
I perhaps liav e carried to on extravagant height, but this calumny » 
supported bj no fact, by no circiunslancc But bow can lhc«c odious 
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JTpor!*^ wliich fprond wilh jriplitfiil rnpidily, In' niTciled? If, in tlip ic- 
r-fnrchc<« Avliich I conld innkc on ihh rtiUjoct, I did not fcnr nlmo'st as 
much to di'covcr ivs to ho ipiiornnt of the tnith, I nmdd say, that nil 
has n tendency to convince that I have horn unworthily deceived, nnd 
thnt it is ftttcinptcd to cover, with the pretence of treason, tlic faults nnd 
cxtravnpaucics of this campaign; faults which have not heeii avowed in 
the hvdlctitis that hnve appealed, nnd npainri which I in vain raised thnt 
voice of truth which I will yet cause to restnmd in the H<>u<e of Peers. 
I c.vpcct, from the cnndnnr of your excellency, nnd from your indulgence 
to me, thnt you will cniise this letter to he inserted in the .lonrn.al, nnd 
give it the gre.atesl possihle puhlicity, 

I renmv to yotir exeellcncy, ivc, 

M.M’.siia!. Pr.ixcn or Mojkwa. 


ronr, Jir-.r 2n, ISl.'. 


No. JV. 

Ojjicial Docuhicuts trrillcti ht; the Duke of Jl'cllin^ton previous (o 
the opening of the Ctmpaujtu 

To LturTf.NANT-Gr.suuAi. Ixnn SrinvAKT, G.C.R 

1 SAW Clarhe* yosterdny, nnd he told me tli.at a person of the M'nr 
Ofiicc, upon whom he could depend, had informed liim that on the ."Oth 
of April the enemy’s regular army nmomiled to 130,000 men ; nnd the 
guards to 2.'>,000 ; the gendarmerie nnd nntionnl guards raised, nnd 
expected to he rnised, would mnkc it 250,000. This was the utmost 
expected. 

Ileurnonvillc, who ought to know, (old me this day thnt wo ouglit to 
reckon that the enemy had an cficctive force of 200,000 men. He says 
the king had 1. 05, 000 when he quitted Paris, nnd that lie had granted 
above 100,000 cough, wliich' had been called in; but tliat not above 
lialf could be reckoned upon ns likely to join. I undcrstniid, likewise, 
thnt there were above 100,000 dcscrtei-s wandering .about rraiicc. 

In reference to llicsc different statements, I beg you to observe that 
Clarke speaks from positive information ; Beurnonville from conjecture. 
According to Clarke’s nccount, the army gained in strength only 3000 
men in the last fifteen days ; but then it must be observed, that :be 
guards have gained about 19,000, being the difference between 0003. 
which they were, and 25,000, which they arc now. 


* Due dc I’cltre. 
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111 respect to periods of commencing operations, jou will La^e s''en 
that I had adopted the opinion that it was necessary to wait for more 
troops, as far back as the 13th of Apnl After, however, that we shall 
lia\e wailed a sufficient lime to collect a force, and to satisfy military 
men that their force is what it ought to be to enable them to accomplish 
the object in view, the penod of attack becomes a political question, 
upon which there can he no difference of opinion Every day s expe- 
rience convinces me that we ought not to lose a moment which could 
be spared 

I say nothing about our defensive operation®, because I am inclined 
to believe that Blucher and I are so well united, and so strong, that the 
enemy cannot do us much mischief I am at the advanced post of the 
whole , the greatest part of the enemy a force is in my front , and, if I 
am satisfied, others need he under no apprehension In regard to 
offensne operations, my opinion is, that, ]iowe\er strong we shall be in 
reference to the enemy, we should not extend ourselves further than is 
absolutely necessary, in order to facilitate the subsistence of the troops 
I do not approve of an extension from the Channel to the Alps , and I 
am convinced that it will be found not only fatal, hut that the troops at 
such a distance on the left of our line, will be entirely out of the lino 
of the operations 

We are now, or shall be shortly, placed on the French frontier m the 
form of an 4chelon, of which the right, placed here, is the most advanced 
of the ichelon, and the left, upon the Upper llbine, is iho most retired 

Pans IS our object, and the greatest force and greatest military diffi- 
culties are opposed to the movements of the right, which is the most 
advanced part of our general line Indeed, such force and dilfi 
cullies are opposed to us m this part, that I should think that Blucher 
and I cannot mov e till the movements of others of the allied corps shall 
have relieved ns from part of the enemy s force opposed to us Then, 
it must he observed that we cxiinot be relieved by mov ements through 
Luxembourg 

In ray opinion, then, the movement of the Allies should begin with 
the left, which should cross the Rhine between Basle nnd Strasbourg 

The centre collected upon the Sarre should cross the Mouse on the 
day the left should he expected to he at Langres 

If these movements should not relieve the right, they should be 
continued, that is to say, the left should continue its movement on both 
banks of the Marne, while the centre should cross the Aisnc , and the 
distance between the two bodies, and between each and Pans, should be 
shortened daily 

But this last hypothesis is not probable, the enemy would certainly 
move from this front upon the carljest alarm of the movements on the 
Upper Rhine, and the moment he did move, or that the opcntioii 
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should he practicable, Blncher’s corps and mine should move forward, 
and the former make the siege of Givct, the latter of Mauheuge ; and 
the former likewise to aid the movement of the centre across the Meuse. 

If the enemy should fall upon the centre, it should either retire upon 
Luxembourg or fight, according to the relative strength; and in either 
case Bluclier should act upon the enemy’s communication upon the 
Aisne. 

But the most probable result of these first movements would he the 
concentration of the enemy’s forces upon the Aisne; and accordingly 
we hear of the fortifications of Soissons and Laon, of an intrenched 
camp at Beauvais, &c. &c. We must, in this case, after the first opera- 
tion, throw our whole left aci'oss the Marne, and strengthen it if neces- 
sary from the centre, and let it march upon Paris, between the Seine 
and the Marne, while the right and the centre should either attack the 
enenry’s position upon the Aisne, or endeavour to turn its left ; or the 
whole should cooperate in one general attack upon the enemy’s 
position. 

I come now to consider the strength required for these operations. 
The greatest strength the enemy is supposed to have is 200,000 effective 
men, besides national guards for his garrisons. Of this number it can 
hardly he believed that he can bring 150,000 to hear upon any one 
point. 

Upon this statement let our proceedings he founded. Let us have 
150,000 men upon the left, and 150,000 men upon the right; and all 
the rest, whatever they may he in the centre, or after a sufficient centre 
is formed, let the remainder he in reserve for the right, left, or centre, 
as may he most convenient for their march and subsistence, and I will 
engage for the result, as they may be thrown where we please. Let us 
begin when we shall have 450,000 men. Before the Austrians upon 
the left shall be at Langres, the Russians Avill have passed the Rhine, 
and the whole Prussian army will be in line. 

These are my general ideas, which I do not think differ much from 
Kneseheck’s. Mind, when I think of the siege of Givet and Mauheuge, 

I do not mean by the whole of the two armies of the right, but to be 
carried on by detachments from them. The centre should seize Sedan, 
which is not strong or garrisoned, and observe Longvy, Thionville, and 
Metz. The left will have to observe Huningue and the fortresses in 
Alsace. 

In regard to the force in Piedmont, I confess that I wish that the 
whole Austrian army in Italy was actively employed against Murat, 
with the exception of the garrisons. Murat must be destroyed early, or 
he will hang heavily upon us. If any force should be employed from 
Piedmont, its operations should he separate from those of the great 
confederacy. They cannot be connected without disconnecting those 
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of what I have lullierto considered tlie left from tlie remainder of onr 
great line, however they may be calculated to aid that left, particu 
larly by being directed upon Chambery, or by keeping that post in 
check Their basis is, however, different, and cannpt easily be made 
otherwise 

These opinions are for jourself, God knows whether they can he 
acted upon, or whether the Allies mil allow iheir forces to he divided 
as I suppose , and particularly whether the Prussians will act m two 
corps, one under Bliicher here, and another from Luxembourg with the 
centre , or whether the other Allies will like to commence till the whole 
Kussian army is en meture But I am convinced that what I ha\e 
proposed is so clearly the plan of operations, that I do not doubt it will 
be adopted, with but little variation 


Secret Mer^orandu^m for H R H the Prince of Orange, the Earl 
of Uxhndge, Lord Hill, and the Quartermaster-General 

1 Having receiied reports that the Impensl guard had moved from 
Parts upon Beauvais, and a report having been for some da^s prevalent 
in the country that Bonaparte was about to vmt the northern frontier, 
1 deem it expedient to concentrate the cantonments of the troops with a 
V lew to their early junction m case this country should be attacked, for 
which concentration the Quartermaster General now sends orders 

2 In this case, the enemy s line of attack will be either between the 
Ljs and the Scheldt, or between the Sambre and the Scheldt, or by 
^hoth lines 

S In the first case, 1 should wish the troops of the 4th division to 
take up the hndge on the Scheldt, near Avelghem, and with the regi 
ment of cavalry at Courtrai, and fall back upon Audenarde, which post 
they are to occupy, and to inundate the country in the neighbourhood 

4 The garrison of Ghent are to inundate the country in the neigh- 
bourhood likewise, and that point is to be beld at all events 

5 Tfie cavafry in observafioii betnven Sfenta and Fumes are fall 
back upon Ostend, those between Menin and Toumay upon Toumaj, 
and thence to join their regiments 

G The Ist, 2d, and 3d divisions of infantry are to be collected at 
the head quarters of the divisions, and the cavalry at the head-quarters 
of their several brigades, and the whole to be in readiness to march 
at a moment s notice 

7 The troeps of the Netherlands to be collected at Soignies and 
Nivclle 

8 In case the attack should be made between the Sambre and the 
Scheldt, I propose to collect the British and Ilanovenans at and in the 
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iieighbomlioocl of Engliieii, and the avmy of the Low Countries at and 
in the neighbourhood of Soignics and Braine le Comte. 

9. In this case, the 2d and 3d divisions will collect at their respec- 
tive head-quarters, and gradually fall back towards Enghien with the 
cavalry of Colonel Arentschildl’s and the Hanoverian brigade. 

10. The g.arrisons of Mons and Tournay will stand fast; but that of 
Ath will be withdrawn, with the 2d division, if the works should not 
have been sufficiently advanced to render the place tenable against a 
coup de main. 

11. General SirW. Ponsonby’s, Sir J. Vandeleur’s, and Sir H. Vivian’s 
brigades of cavalry will inarch upon Hal. 

12. 'I'he troops of the Low Countries will collect upon Soignies and 
Braine le Comte. 

13. The troops of the 4th division and the 2d hussars, after taking 
up the bridge at Avelghem, will fall back upon Audenarde, and there 
■wait for further orders. 

14. In case of the attack being directed by both lines supposed, the 
troops of the 4th division and 2d hussars, and the garrison of Ghent, 
will act as directed in Nos. 3 and 4 of this Memorandum ; and the 2d 
and 3d divisions, and the cavalry, and the troops of the Low Countries, 
as directed in Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, .and 12. 

Dated Brussels, SQlIi April, 1815. 


Memorandum, dated Brussels, \Gth May, 1815, and addressed to 
the King of the Netherlands, and Marshals Blucher, Wrede,t 
and Schwarzenhergh. 

The following is stated to be the sti’ength and composition of the 
French army. 

1st corps; Four divisions of infantry, each composed of four regiments, 
and each regiment having 1200 men, 19,200; two divisions of cavalry, 
each of three regiments, and each regiment having 600 men, 3600. 
This corps is commanded by the Comte d’Erlon, and is between Valen- 
ciennes and Cond6. 

2d corps; Five divisions of infantry, each of four regiments of 1200, 
24,000 ; three divisions of cavalry, each of three regiments of 600 each, 
5400. This corps is commanded b}"^ Comte E.eill6, and is at Avesnes, &c. 

The 3d corps is commanded by General Vandamme, and is supposed 
to be 14,000 or 15,000 men, and is between Mezieres and Rocroi. . 

The 4th corps consists of three divisions of infantry, of four regiments 
of 1 200 each, 14,400 ; one division of cavalry, three regiments of 600 each, 
1800. This corps is at Metz, and is commanded by General Rapp. 
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The 5tli corps la at Strasbourg and on the Upper Rhine, but is not 
strong 

Gth corps, Four dmsions of infintr}, each of four regiments, 1200 
men, 1 9 200 One of these dit isioQs is the I Otii, consisting of the 5tb, 
11th, 27th, and 72d of the line 1^16 Gth division of reserve of cavalrj, 
of the 2d, 7th, 12th, of dragoons, and 1st hussars, belongs to this corps 
The cavalry is supposed to be 3D00 men This corps is commanded by 
Comte de Lobau, and is at Laon 

The 7th corps consists of the 22d and 23d divisions of Infantry, each 
of four regiments of the same strength, 1200 men, 9600 , and of the 10th 
division of cavalry , three regiments Tlie corps is at Chamber} 

The 8th corps consists of the 2Cth and 27thdi\isions, the first of three, 
the last of four regiments of 1200 each, and of the llth division of 
cavalr}, of four regiments of 600 each This corps is on the frontier of 
the P}Tenees, and is commanded by General Clausel 
The 9lh corps eonsi«ts of the 24th and 2oth divisions of infantry, con- 
sisting of three regiments, each of the same strength, and one regiment 
of cavalry, and of the 2d division of National Guards This corps is 
commanded by Marshal Brune, and is at Aix, Toulon, Tarascon, Ac 
Besides these corps there are the guards, supposed to consist of 20,000 
men, and they are at Pans 

Of these corps Bonaparte, on the 2d instant, ordered tho formation 
of four principal armies, and of three corps of observation 
Ist, Army of the North, m the temloty of the 2d and 16lh mihtarj 
divisions, consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 6lh corps, and of three 
divisions of reserve of cavalry 

2d, Army of the Moselle, in the temlory of the 4lh and 3d military 
divisions, consisting of the 4th corps 
3d , Army of the Rhine, consisting of the 5lh corps 
4th , Army of the Alps, in the temlory of the 7lh and 19th military 
divisions, consisting of the 7th corps 

1st, Corps of observation de Jura, commanded by General Le Coiwhe, 
consisting of General Abbf a division, composed of llie 6th, 48th, 58th, 
and 83d, o! the line, 2d and 3i hussars, and llhh chasseurs This 
corps 13, to observe the debmehes from Befort to Geneva The Cth 
military division will be its tcmtoiy 
2d, Corps of observation of the Var, its territory the 8th military 
division This corps will have the defence of the Vnr 

3d, Corps of observation of the Pyrenees Ihis corps will have the 
defence of the Pyrenees 

These two last corps of observation ore stated to be formed of the 9th 
corps d’arm&e, as before recited, but I should imagine must he formed 
of the 8th and 9ch 

In addition to the troops of the line, composing these four armies and 
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co/ps d’olservation, the battalions of national guards de reserve are 
destined to join them in the field, and the sedentary national guards to 
form the garrisons of the strong places. 

Great exertions have been made to complete the cavalry. First, the 
gendarmerie have supplied 4250 horses ; and it is staled that these 
have completed two regiments of carabineers, twelve regiments of 
cuirassiers to 500 horses each, and fifteen of dragoons to GOO each ; 
making a total of 16,000 heavy cavalry. 

A depot has been formed under General Bourcicr for 6000 hoiscs ; for 
the purchase of which contracts have been made, which arc now in tlic 
course of execution. 

Orders have been given to the regiments of light cavahy to purchase 
3000 horses; and the prefects have received orders to take by rcfjuisition 
as many as 8000 horses for the cavalry. All these measures will have 
produced 21,250 horses, which it is expected will have reached their 
regiments in the first week in May ; and will increase the cavalry to 
41,300 men. 

For this reason the cavalry in all these estimates have been reckoned 
at 600 men each regiment; whereas, I know at present they arc not 
more than between 300 and 400. 

From all that I have heard lately, also, I should doubt the regiments 
of infantry being all of 1200 men. I am certain, however, that the 
person who gives me the intelligence believes they are so. 

WKi.nrKriTo;.', 


No. V. 

Grouchy’s Report to Napoleon. 

Dinanl, .Tune 20, 1 8 J 6, 

It was not till after seven in the evening of the ]8th of .fnne, that 1 
received the letter of the Duke of Dalmatia, which directed me to march 
on St. Lambert, and to attack General Bulovr, I fell in will) tlie cn'-my 
as I was marching on Wavre. He was immedialcdy driven into JVavre, 
and General Vandamme’s corps attacked that to‘.v»), and was w/irmly 
engaged, Tlie portion of'Wavre, on the right of the Dylc, was cartic<i ; 
but much difficulty was experienced in debouching on the other ci<h', 
General Girard was wounded by a ball in the breast, while endwivouring 
to carry the mill of /h'elge, in order to pass the river, but in 
did not succeed, and Lieutenant-General Aix bad been hUed i.n tee 
attack on the town. In this state of things, being 
operate with your majesty’s army on that important ,ay 1 
several corps to force the passage oftl^e Dylc- ar.o maren . 
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Ihe corps of Vandamme, m the mean time, maintained the attach on the 
TTacre, and on the miU, whence the enemy showed an intention to 
debouch, but which I did not conceive he was capable of effecting I 
arrived at Liinale, passed the river, and the heights were earned by the 
division of Vichery and the cavalry Night did not permit us to ad- 
1 ance farther, and I no longer heard the cannon on the side where j our 
majesty was engaged 

I halted m this situation until day light W^avre and Bielge were 
occupied by the Prussians, who, at three in the morning of the 18lh, 
attached in their turn, wishing to take advantage of the difficult position 
in which I was, and expecting to dnre me into the defile, and take the 
artillery which had debouched, and make me repass the Dyle Their 
efforts Were fruitless The Prussians were repulsed, and the village of 
Bielge taken The brave General Penny was killed 

General Vandamme then passed one of his divisions by Bulge, and 
earned with ease the heights of Wavre, and along the whole of my hue 
the success was complete I was in front of Rozierne, prepanng to 
march on Brussels, when I received the sad intelligence of the loss of 
the battle of Waterloo The officer who brought u informed me, that 
your nu^esty was retreating on the Sambre, without being able to indi* 
cate any particular point on which I should direct my march I ceased 
to pursue, and began my retrograde movement The retreating enemy 
did not think of following me Learning that the enemy had already 
passed the Sambre, and was on my flank, and not being suiBcienily 
strong to make a diversion in favour of your majesty, without cotnpto- 
roising that which I commanded, I marched on Namur At this mo- 
ment, the rear of the columns were attacked That of the left made a 
retrograde movement sooner than was expected, which endangered, for 
a moment, the retreat of the left, hut good dispositions soon repaired 
every thing, and two pieces which had been taken, were recovered by 
the brave 20th dragoons, who besides look on howitzer from the enemy 
We entered Namur without loss Tlie long defile which extends from 
this place to Djnont, j/j vhhh smly a smgJe eoJuxoD can roarclv and the 
embarrassment arising from the numerous tronsports of wounded, ren- 
dered U necessary to hold for o considerable time the (own, in which I 
liad not the means of blowing up the bridge I entrusted the defence 
of Namur to General Vandamme, who, with his usual intrepidity, main- 
tained himself there (ill eight in (he evening, so that nothing was left 
behind, and I occupied Dinant 

*' The enemy has lost some thousands of men in the attack on Namur, 
where the contest was icry obstinate, the troops hare performed their 
duty in a manner worthy of prawe 

(Signed) 


Dt Oroiciit. 
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No. VI. 

Convention of Paris. 

Art. I. There shall be a supension of arms between the nllied armies 
commanded by his Highness the Prince Bluchcr, and his Excellency 
y the Duke of Wellington, and the French army under the walls of Paris. 

Art. II. The French army shall put itself in march to-morrow, to 
take up its position behind the Loire. Paris shall bo completely eva- 
cuated in three days; and the movement behind the Loire shall bo 
efiected within eight days. 

Art, III. The French army shall take with it all its materiel, field- 
artillery, military-chest, horses, and property of regiments, without ex- 
ception. All persons belonging to the depdts shall be removed, as well 
as those belonging to the difierent branches of administration, which 
belong to the army. 

Art IV. The sick and wounded, and the medical officers whom it may 
be necessary to leave with them, are placed under the special protection 
of the Commanders-in-chief of the English and Prussian armies. 

Art V, The military and those holding employments, to whom the 
foregoing article relates, shall be at liberty, immediately after their re- 
covery, to rejoin the corps to which they belong. 

Art. VI. The wives and children of all individuals belonging to the 
French army, shall be at liberty to remain in Paris. The wives shall be 
allowed to quit Paris for the purpose of rejoining the army, and to carry 
with them their property, and that of their husbands. 

Art. VII. The officers of the line employed with the Federds, or with 
the Tirallieurs of the National Guard, may either join the army or return 
to their homes, or the places of their birth. 

Art. VIII. To-morrow, the 4th of July, at mid-day, St. Denis, St. 
Ouen, Clichy, and Neuilly, shall be given up. The day after to-morrow, 
the 5th, at the same hour, Montmartre shall he given up. The third 
day, the Gth, all the harriers shall he given up. 

Art. IX. The duty of the city of Paris shall continue to be done by 
the National Guard, and by the corps of the municipal gendarmerie. 

Art. X. The Commanders-in-chief of the English and Prussian armies . 
engage to respect, and to make those under their command respect, the . 
actual authorities, so long as they shall exist. 

•Art. XI. Public property, with the exception of that which relates to 
-war, whether it belongs to the government, or depends upon the muni- 
cipal authority, shall be respected, and the allied powers will not inter- 
fere in any manner with its administration and management. 

Art. XII. Private persons and property shall he equally respected. 
The inhabitants, and, in general, all individuals who shall he in the 

N N S 
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capital, sliall continue to enjoy their rights and liberties without being 
disturbed or called to account either as to the situations which they hold, 
or may have held, or as to their conduct or political opinions 

Art XIII The foreign troops shall not interpose any obstacles to tbe 
provisioning of the capital, and will protect, on the contrarj, the arrival 
and the free circulation of the articles which are destined font. 

Art XIV The present Comeation shall he observed, and shall serve t 
to regulate tbe mutual relations until the conclusion of peace In case 
of rupture, it must be denounced in the usual forms, at least ten days 
before hand 

Art XV If difficulties arise in the execution of anyone of the articles 
of the present Coni ention, the interpretation of it shall be made in favour 
of the French army, and of the city of Pans 

Art XVI The present Convention is declared common to all the 
allied armies, provided it be ratified by the powers on which these 
armies are dependent 

Art XVII The ratifications shall be exchanged tomorrow, the 4lh 
of July, at SIX o cloch in the morning, at the hndge of Neuilly 
Art XVIir Commissioners shall be named by the respective parties, 
in order to watch over the execution of the present Convention 

iDone and signed at St Cloud, m triplicate, by the Commissioners 
above named, the day and year before mentioned 

(Signed) Tub Bajios Bionos 

Count Guillsuokt 
Count de Bovdy 
The Basov de MurrtiNC 
. F B IIervbt, Colonel 

Approved and ratified the present suspension of arms at Pans, the 
3d of July, 1815 

Approved, (S gned) Marsh vl tub Prince D Eciiuuiit 


No \II 

French ojficial Account of the Baltleof I tgny 

Pans, June 21 

On the morning of the IGlh the army occupied the following posi 
tion — 

The left wmg commanded by the Manhal DuVe of Llclnngen, and 
consisting of the 1st and 2d corps of infantry, and the 2d of cavalry, 
occupied the positions of Frisne 
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The right wing, comnisindccl hy jMnrslml Gvonchy, and composed of 
the .3d and -Ith corps of infantry, and the 3d corps of cavalry, occupied 
the heights in rear of Flcnrus. 

The Emperor’s head-quarters were at Cliarlcroi, wliere were the Im- 
perial Guard and the Glh corps. 

The left wing had orders to- march upon Quatre Bras, and the right 
xjpon Sombref. Tiie Emperor adv.anccd to Flcnrus with his reserve. 

The columns of Marshal Grouchy’ being in march, perceived, after 
having passed Flcnrus, the enemy’s army, commanded by Field-marshal 
Bluchcr, occupying with its left the heights of the mill of Bussy, the 
village of Sombref, and e.xtcnding its cavalry a great way forward on the 
road to Namur; its right was at St. Amand, and occupied that large 
village in great force, having before it a ravine which formed its 
position. 

■ The Emperor reconnoitred the strength and the positions of the enemy, 
and resolved to attack immcdiatelj’. It became necessary to change 
front, the right in advance, and pivoting upon Flcnrus. 

General Vandamme marched upon St. Amand, General Girard upon 
Ligny, and Marshal Grouchy upon Sombref. The 4th division of the 
2d corps, commanded by General Girard, marched in reserve behind the 
corps of General Vandamme. The guard was drawn up on the heights 
of Fleurus, as well as the cuirassiers of General Milhaud, 

At three in the afternoon, these dispositions were finished. The 
division of General Lefol, forming part of the corps of General Van- 
damme, was first engaged, and made itself master of St. Amand, whence 
it drove out the enemy at the point of the bayonet. It kept its ground 
during the whole of the engagement, at the burial-ground and steeple of 
St. Amand; but that village, which is very extensive, was the theatre 
of various combats during the evening ; the whole corps of General 
Vandamme was there engaged, and the enemy there fought in con- 
siderable force. 

General Girard, placed as a reserve to the corps of General Vandamme, 
turned the village by its right, and fought thei-e with its accustomed 
valour. The respective forces were supported on both sides by about 
50 pieces of cannon each. 

On the right, General Girard came into action with the 4th corps, at 
the village of Ligny, which was taken and retaken several times. 

Marshal Grouchy, on the extreme right, and General Pajol fought at 
the village of Sombref. The enemy showed from 80 to 90,000 men, 
and a great number of cannon. 

At seven o’clock we Avere masters of , all the rdllages situate on the 
back of the ravine which covered the enemy’s position ; but he still 
occupied, with all his masses, the heights of the mill of Bussy. 

The Emperor returned w-ith his guard to the village of Ligny ; General 
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capital, sliall continue to enjoy their nghts and liberties without beint^ 
disturbed or called to account either as to the situations which they holil, 
or may have held, or as to their conduct or political opinions 
Art XIII The foreign troops shall not interpose any obstacles to the 
provisioning of the capital, and will protect, on the contrary, the arrival 
and the free circulation of the articles which are destined for it 
Art XIV The present Conve ition shall he obsert ed, and shall serve <• 
to regulate the mutual relations until the conclusion of peace In case 
of rupture it must be denounced m the usual forms, at least ten days 
before hand 

Art XV If difficulties arise m the execution of any one of the articles 
of the present Con\ ention, the interpretation of it shall he made in favour 
of the French armj , and of the city of Pans 

Art XVI The present Convention is declared common to all the 
allied armies, provided it be ratified by the powers on which these 
armies are dependent 

Art XVII The ratifications shall be exchanged to morrow, the 4th 
of July, at SIX o clock id the motning, at the bndge of Xeiitlly 
Art XVIII Commissioners shall be named by the respective parties, 
m order to watch ot er the execution of the present Convention 
Done and signed at St Cloud in triplicate, by the Commissioneri 
above named, the day and year before mentioned 

(Signed) Tut Baron Bionok 

COVMT GdILL£UOUT 
Count de Bondt 
Toe Baron ce MufFUsc 
• F B Hertet, Colonel 

Approved and ratified the present suspension of arms, at Pans the 
Sa of July, 1815 

Approved, (Signed) Marsiiai the Prince D Eciiutiit. 


No \II 

French o^aal Account of the Battle of I igny 

Pant, June 21 

On the morning of the IGth the army occupied the following posi 
tion — 

The left wing commanded by tbe Marshal Duke of Elehingen, and 
consisting of the Ist and 2d corps of infmlry, and the 2d of cavalx), 
occupied the positions of Frasne 
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The right wing, commanded hy Marshal Grouchy, and composed of 
the 3d and 4th corps of infantry, and the 3d corps of cavalry, occupied 
the heights in rear of Fleurus. 

The Emperor’s head-quarters were at Cliarleroi, where were tlie Im- 
perial Guard and the 6th corps. 

The left wing had orders to- march upon Quatre Ei-as, and the right 
upon Sombref. The Emperor advanced to Fleurus with his reserve. 

The columns of Marshal Grouchy being in march, perceived, after 
having passed Fleurus, the enemy’s army, commanded by Field-rnardial 
Blucher, occupying with its left the heights of the mill of JJiissy, tlie 
village of Sombref, and extending its cavalry a great way forv/ard on the 
road to Namur; its right was at St. Amand, and occupied that large 
village in great force, having before it a ravine \vhich formed its 
position. 

• The Emperor reconnoitred the strength and the positions of the etiemy, 
and resolved to attack immediately. It became neces'-ary to change 
front, the right in advance, and pivoting upon Fleurus. 

General Vaudamme marched upon .St. Amand, Gtner.al Girard upon 
Ligny, and Marshal Grouchy upon Sombref. 'J'he 4th division of the 
2d corps, commanded b}' General Girard, marched in reserve behind (he 
corps of General Tandamme. The guard was drav/n up o.n the height-s 
of Fleurus, as well as the cnlrassier-s of General Milhaud. 


At three in the afternoon, these di-porition? v/ere fini>hc-d. 7'he 
division of General Lefol, forming part of the con.'; of General Van- 
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Girard directed General Peclieux to debouch with what remained of ilje 
reserve, almost all the troops having been engaged in that ullage 

Eight battalions of the guard debouched with fixed bajonets, and 
behind them, four squadrons of the guards, llie cuirassiers of General 
Delort, those of General Milhaud, and the grenadiers of the horse 
guards nie old guard attacked widi the bayonet the enemy's columns, 
which were on the heights of Bussy, and jn an instant co^ ered the field 
of battle with dead The squadron of tlie guard attacked and broke a 
square, and the cuirassiers repulsed the enemy in all directions At 
half past nine o clock we had forty pieces of cannon, several carriages, 
colours, and pnsoners, and the enemy sought safety m a precipitate re- 
treat At ten 0 clock the battle was finished, and we found oursehes 
masters of the field of battle 

General Lutzow, a partisan, was taken prisoner Tlie prisoners 
assure us, that Field Marshal Bhieber was wounded The flower of the 
Prussian army was destroyed m this battle Its loss could not be less 
than 15,000 men Oura was 3,000 killed and wounded 

On the left, Marshal Ney bad marched on Quatre Pras with a divi 
8ion, which cut m pieces an English division which was stationed there, 
but being attacked by the Pnnee of Orange with 25,000 men, partlj 
English, partly Hanoverians id the pay of England, he retired upon Ins 
position at Frasne There a multiplicity of combats took place , (be 
enemy obstinately endeavoured to force it, but lo \am The Duke of 
Elchingen waited for the Ist corps, which did not arrive till night, he 
confined himself to maintaining his position In a square attacked by 
the 8th regiment of ciura«siers, the colours of the 69th regiment of 
English infantry fell into our hands The Duke of Brunswick waskilled 
The Prince of Orange has been wounded We ore assured that the 
enemy had many personages and generals of note killed or wounded , 
we estimate the lo«s of the English at from 4 to 5,000 men , ours on 
this side was \ erj considerable, it amounts to 4,200 killed or wounded 
The combat ended with the approach of night. Lord 11 ellington then 
evacuated Quatre Bras, and proceeded to Genoppo 

In the morning of the 17lh, the Emperor repaired to Quatre Bras, 
whence he marched to attack the English army be drove it to the 
entrance of the forest of Soignes with the left wing and the reserve 
The right wing advanced hy Sombrefi in pursuit of Field marshal 
Blucher, who was going towards Havre, where he oppeared to wish to 
lake a position 

At ten 0 clock in the evening the Fnglish army occupied Mount 
St J e-in with its centre, and was ui position before the forest of Soignes 
it would hate required three hours to attack it, we were therefore 
obliged to postpone it till the next diy 

'Tlie head quarters of the I mperor were e*talh«hcd at the farm of 
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Oaillon, near Planchenoit. The rain fell in torrents. Thus, on the 
16th, the left wing, the right, and the reserve, were equally engaged, at 
a distance of about two leagues. 


French official Account of the Battle of Mont St. Jean (Waterloo). 

At nine in the morning, the rain having somewhat abated, the 1st corps 
put itself in motion, and placed itself with the left, on the road to 
Brussels, and opposite the village of Mont St. Jean, which appeared 
the centre of the enemy’s position. The 2d corps leaned its right upon 
the road to Brussels, and its left upon a small wood, within cannon shot 
of the English army. The cuirassiers were in reserve behind, and the 
guards in reserve upon the heights. The 6th corps, with the cavalry of 
General d'Aumont, under the order of Count Lobau, was destined to 
proceed in rear of our right to oppose a Prussian corps, which appeared 
to have escaped Marshal Grouchy, and to intend to fall upon our right 
flank, an intention which had been made known to us by our reports, 
and by the letter of a Prussian general, enclosing an order of battle, and 
which was taken by our light troops. 

The troops were full of ardour. We estimated the force of the English 
army at 80,000 men. We supposed that the Prassian corps, which 
might be in line towards the right, might be 15,000 men. The enemy’s 
force, then, was upwards of 90,000 men ; ours less numerous. 

At noon, all the preparations being terminated. Prince Jei'omc, com- 
manding a division of the 2d corps, and destined to form the e.Ktremo 
left of it, advanced upon the wood of which the enemy occupied a 
part. The cannonade began. The enemy supported, with 30 pieces 
of cannon, the troops he had sent to keep the wood. We made also on 
our side dispositions of artillery. At one o’clock, Prince Jerome was 
master of all the wood, and the whole English army fell back behind a 
curtain. Count d’Erlon then attacked the village of iVIont St. Jean, 
and supported his attack with 80 pieces of cannon, which must have 
occasioned great loss to the English army. All the efforts were made 
towards the ridge. A brigade of the 1st division of Count d’Erlon took 
the village of hlont St. Jean; a second brigade was charged by a cor]is 
of English cavalry, which occasioned it much loss. At the same mo- 
ment, a division of English cavalrj' charged the battery of Count d’Erlon 
b}’ its right, and disorganized several pieces; but the cuirassiers of 
General Milhaud charged that division, three regiments of which were 
broken and cut up. 

It was three in the afternoon. Tiio Emperor made the guard advance 
to place it in the plain upon the ground which the first corps had occu- 
pied at the outset of the battle; his corps being already in advance. 
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The Prussian division, ivhose moremcnt had been foreseen, tlien 
engaged with the light troops of Count Lohan, spreading Us fire upon 
our whole right flank It was expedient, before undertaking any thing 
elsewhere, to wait for the event of this attack Hence, all the means 
in resene were ready to succour Count Lobau, and overwhelm the 
Prussian corps when it should be advanced 

This done, the Emperor bad the design of leading an attack upon the 
Milage of Mont St. Jean, front which we expected decisive success, 
but, b} a moiemeut of impatience so frequent in our military annals, 
and which has often been so fatal to us, the cat airy of reserve having 
perceived a retrograde movement made by the English to shelter them- 
sehes from our latteries, from wluch they suflered so much, crowned 
the heights of Mont St Jean, and charged the infantry. This move- 
ment, which made in time, and supported by the reserves, "must hate 
decided the day, made in an isolated manner, and before afiairs on the 
right were terminated, became fatal 

Hating no means of countermauding it, the enemy showing many 
masses of cavalry and infantry, and our two divisions of cuirassiers being 
engaged, oil our cat airy ran at (be same moment to support (heir com- 
rades Tiiere, for three hours, numerous charges were made, which 
enabled us to penetrate several squares, ond to tako six standards of the 
light infantry, an advantage out of proportion with the loss which our 
cavalry experienced by the grape shot and musket firing It was im- 
possible to dispose of our reserves of infantry until we had repulsed the 
flank attack of the Prussian corps This attack always prolonged itself 
perpendicularly upon ournghtflank TTiaEropcrorseiitlhitherGeneral 
Duhesme with the young guard, and several batteries of reserve The 
enemy was kept m check, repulsed, and fell bock — he had exhausted 
his forces, and we had nothing more to fear it was this moment that 
was indicated for an attack upon the centre of the enemy As the 
cuirassiers suflered by the grape shot, we sent four battalions of the 
middle guard to protect the cuirassiers, keep the position, and, if possible, 
disengage and draw back into the plum a port of our cavalry 

1 wo other battalions were sent to keep themselves en potenee upon the 
extreme left of the division, wbich had manoeuvred upon our flanks, in 
order not to have any uneasiness on that side— the rest was disposed in 
reserve, part to occupy the potenee in rear of Mont St. Jean, part upon 
the ndge in rear of the field of battle, which formed our position of 
retreat 

In this state of affairs the battle was gamed, we occupied all the po- 
sitions which the enemy occupied at the outset of the battle our cavalry 
liaving been too soon and ill employed, we could no longer hope for de- 
cisive success, but Marshal Grouchy having learned the movement of 
the Pniscian corps, marched upon the tear of that corps, which insured 
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US a signal success for next day. After eight liours’ fire and charges 
infantry and cavalry, all the army saw with joy the battle gained, ar 
the field of battle in our power. 

At half-after eight o’clock, the four battalions of the middle guar 
who had been sent to the ridge on the other side of Mont St, Jean, . 
order to support the cuirassiers, being gi-eatly annoyed by the grape-shc 
endeavoured to carry the batteries with the bayonet. At the end of tl 
day, a charge directed against their flank, by several English squadron 
put them in disorder. The fugitives recrossed the ravine. Sever 
regiments, near at hand, seeing some troops belonging to the guard i 
confusion, believed it was the old grtard, and in consequence were throw 
into disorder. Cries of All is lost! the guard is driven had: ! were hear 
on every side. The soldiers pretend even that on many points iil-dispose 
persons cried out. Saute qui petti. However this may be, a complet 
panic at once spread itself throughout the whole field of battle, and t!ic 
threw themselves in the greatest disorder on the line of communication 
soldiers, cannoneers, caissons, all pressed to this point ; the old guarc 
which was in reseiwe, was infected, and was itself hurried along. 

Tn an instant, the whole army was nothing but a mass of confusion 
all the soldiers, of all arms, were mixed pcle-mele, and it was utter! 
impossible to rally a single corps. The enemy, who perceived thi 
astonishing confusion, immediately attacked with their cavalry, and in 
creased the disorder, and such was the confusion, owing to night comiu; 
on, that it was impossible to rally the troops, and point out to them the! 
error. Tlius a battle terminated, a day of false manceuvres rectified, tin 
greatest success ensured for the next day, — all was lost by a moment o 
panic terror. Even the squadrons of service, drawn up by the side o 
the Emperor, were overthrown and disorganized by these turnultno'C 
waves, and there was then nothing else to be done hut to foflow th' 
torrent. The parks of reserve, the baggage which had :iot repas'ed i'j 
Sarnhre — in short, every thing that was on the field of hattie, remained ir 
the power of the enemy. It was impossible to wait for ti.e troop' on our 

CTSrV OZiS sZJZCfT^S TTHclt tnO fc-tTTiV Hi tr,C: 
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We had already experienced a \eryconaiderable loss, particularly in our 
cavalry, so fataJlj, thougli so bravely engaged Notwithstanding these 
losses, this brave cavalry constantly kept the position it had taken from 
the English, and only abandoned it when tlie tumult and disorder of the 
field of battle forced it In the midst of the night, and the obstacles 
which encumbered their route, rt could not preserve its own oigamzalion 
The artillery has, as visual, covered itself with glory The carnages 
belonging to the head quarters remained m their ordinary position no 
retrograde movement being judged necessary In the course of the 
night, they fell into the enemy’s hands 
Such has been the issue of the battle of Mont St Jean, glorious for 
the French armies, and vet so fatal 


No VIH 

Napoleon's Abdication 

FatNcniiEN ’—The defection of the Duke of Casliglione delivered up 
Lyons, without defence, to our enemies , the army of which 1 confided 
to him the command, was, by the number of its battalions, the bravery 
and patriotism of the troops which composed it, fully able to beat the 
Austrian corps opposed to It, and to get into the rear of the left wmg 
of the enemy's army, which threatened Pans 
Tile Tictones of Champ Aubert, of Montmirail, of Chateau Tluerty, 
of Vauchamp, of Mermans, of Montercau, of Craone, of Uheims, of Arc- 
Bur-Avbe, and of St Dizier, the rising of the brave peasants of Lorraine, 
of Champagne, of Alsace, of Franche Comt€, end of Bourgoin , and the 
position which I had taken on the rear of the enemy's army, by sepa- 
rating It from Its magazines, from its parks of reserve, from its convoys 
and all its equipages, had placed il in a desperate situation The French 
were never on the point of being more powerful, and the flower of the 
enemy’s army was lost without resource it would have found its grave 
m those vast countries which it liad mercilessly ravaged, when the 
treason of the Duke of Ilagusa gave up tlie capital and disorganUed the 
army The unexpected conduct of those two generals who betraved at 
once their country, their prince, and their benefactor, changed the 
destiny of the war The disastrous situation of the enemy was such, 
tliat at the conclusion of the afiair which look place before Pans, it was 
without ammunition, on account of its separation from its parks of 
reserve * 

Under these new and important circumstance*, my heart was rent, 
but my soul remained unshaken I consulted only the iiitcrcal of the 
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OFFICIAL DETAILS RELATING TO THE BATTLES OF 
QUATRC BRAS. LIGNY, AND WATERLOO. 


Addressed to Colonel Sir JVtlbam De Lancey. Moiemenis of 
the Army. 

Bruxelles, 15<A June, 1815 

General Dornbero s brigade of cavalry, and ihe Cumberland hussars, 
to march this night upon Vilvorde, and to bivouac on the high road 
near to that town 

The Earl of Uxbridge will he pleased to collect the cavalry this night 
at Ninhoxe, leaving the 2d hussars loohmg out between the Scheldt 
and the L3 s 

TTie Jst division of infantry to collect this night at Ath and adjacent, 
and to be in readiness to move at a moment s notice 

The 3d division to collect this night at Brame !e Comte, and to be m 
readiness to move at the shortest notice 

The 4tli division to be collected this night at Grnmmont, with the 
exception of the troops beyond the Scheldt, which are to be moved to 
Andenarde 

The 5th division the 81st regiment, and the Hanoi erian brigade of 
the 0th division, to be m readiness to march from Bruxelles at a mo- 
ment 8 notice 

The Duke of Brunswick s corps to collect this night on the high road 
between Bruxelles and ViUorde 

Tlie Nassau troops to collect at daylight to-morrow morning on the 
Louvain road, and to be in readiness to move at a moments notice 

The Hanoverian brigade of the 5th division to collect tins night at Haf, 
and to be in readiness at daylight to-morrow morning to move towards 
Bruxelles and to halt on the high toad between Alost and Asschc for 
further orders 

The Prince of Orange is requested to collect at Nivelles the 2d and 
3d divisions of the army of the Low Counlnei, and, should that point 
have been attacked this day, to move the 3d division of British infantry 
upon Nivcllcs as soon as collected 

Tins movement is not to take place until it is quite certain that the 
enemy s attack is upon the right of the Prussian army , and the left of the 
British army 

Lord IIiU will be eo good as to order Prince Frederick of Orange to 
occupy Audeiiarde with 500 men, and to collect the Ist division of the 
army of the Low Countries, and ttie Indian brigade at SoUeghem, so 
to be ready to march in the morning at daylight 

The reserve artillery to he in readiness to mov e at diylight 
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Movement of the Avnu/. After Orders, 10 o’clock, i \ m . 1 5th June, 

1815, 

Tiir. 3cl division of infanlvy to continue its movement from Brainc 
Ic Comte upon Nivcllcs. 

The 1st divison to move from Engliicn upon Braine Ic Comte, 

The 2d and dth divisions of infantry to move from Alh and Gram- 
mont, also from Audenarde, and to continue their movements upon 
Enghicn. 

The cavalry to continue its movement from Ninhoveupon Enghien. 
The above movements to take place with as little delay as possible. 

"WnLLINGTON. 


Instructions for the Movement of the Army on the 16th. 

To General Lord JliU, G.C.B. 

\6th June, 1815. 

The Duke of Wellington requests that you will move the 2d division 
of iiifantry upon Brainc Ic Comte immediately. The cavalry has been 
ordered likewise on Brainc Ic Comte. Ilis Grace is going to Waterloo, 

To the same. 

mh June, 1815. 

Your Lordship is requested to order Prince Frederick of Orange to 
move, immediately upon the receipt of this order, the 1st division of the 
army of the Low Countries, and the Indian brigade, from Sotteghem to 
Enghien, leaving 500 men, as before directed, in Audenarde. 

To the same. 

Genappe, IGIh June, 1815. 

The 2d division of infantry to move to-morrow morning at daybreak 
from Nivclles to Quatre Bras. 

The 4th division of infantry to move at daybreak to-morrow morning 
to Nivelles, 

16th June, 1815. 

The reserve artillery to move at daybreak to-morrow morning, the 
17th, to Quatre Bras, where it will receive further orders. 


To Major-General Sir J. Lamhert. 

16th June, 1815. 

The brigade of infantry, under the command of Major-General Sir J. 
Lambert, to march from Assche at daybreak to-morrow morning, the 
17th inst., to Genappe, on the Namur road, and to remain there until 
further orders. 
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Insiruclions for the Movement of the Amy on the Mth. 

To General Lord fftU 

17M June, 1815 

The 2d division of British infentiy to march from Ni\ elles on Waterloo 
at 10 o’clock 

The brigades of the 4lh division, now at Nivelles, to march from that 
place on Waterloo at 10 o’cloclc. Those bngades of the 4th division at 
Brame le Comte, and on the road from Braine le Comte to Nivelles, to 
collect and bait at Braine le Comte this day 

All the baggage on the road from Braine le Comte to Nivelles, to 
return immediately to Braine le Comte, and to proceed immediately 
from thence to Hal and Bruxelles 

The spare musket ammunition to be immediately parked behind 
Genappe 

The corps under the command of Pnnce Frederick of Orange will 
move from Enghien this evening, and take up a position in front of Hal, 
occupying Braine le Cbdteau with two battalions 

Colonel Erstorff will fall back with his brigade on Hal, and place him- 
self under the orders of Prince Fredenck 


To Major-General the Hon Sir C Colville, G C.B. 

UlhJune, 1815 

The army retired this day from its position at Quatre Bras (o its 
present position in front of Waterloo 
The brigades of the 4th division at Brame le Comte are to retire at 
daylight to-morrow morning upon Hal 

Major General Colville roust be guided by the intelligence he receives 
of the enemy s movements in his march to Hal, whether he moves by the 
direct route or by Enghien 

rnnee Frederjck of Orange is to occupy with his corps the position 
between Hal and Enghien, and is to defend it as long as possible 
The army will probably conUnue in its position m front of Waterloo 
to-morrow 

Lieut -Colonel Torrens will inform Lieut -General SirC Colville of the 
position and situation of the armies 


To Sir Charles Stuart 

Jfalerho, June, 1815, 3 A >f 

I enclose two letters, which I beg you to peruse and forward without 
loss of time kou will see in the letter to the Due de Ucm, the real 
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state of ouv case and the only risk we run. 'I'lic Prnssians will be ready 
again in the morning for any thing. 

Pray keep the English qnict if you can. Let them all prepare to 
move, hut neither he in a hurry or a fright, as all will yet turn out well. 

I have given the directions to the Governor of Antwerp to meet the 
croicheis which I find in the heads of the king's governors upon every 
turn. Believe me, drc. 

\VlU.MNOTOU. 

The post-horses are embargoed in my name*, I conclude, to prevent 
people from running away with them ; but give the man orders to allow 
anybody to have them who goes with an order from you. 


NAPOLEON'S INTENDED PROCLAMATION, 

So confident was Bonaparte of getting to Brussels, after infUcUng 
upon the allies a decisive defeat, that addresses wore already prepared 
to he issued on his arrival in the capital of Belgium. The following is 
a copy of one of these singular documents : — 

Proclamation to the Belgians and Inhabitants of the left Bank of 

the Rhine. 

The ephemeral success of my enemies detached yon for a moment 
from my empire; in my exile, upon a rock in the sea, I heard your 
complaint, the God of battles has decided the fate of your beautiful 
provinces; Napoleon is among you; you are worthy to he Frenclyncii ; 
rise in mass, join my invincible phalanxes to exterminate the remainder 
of these barbarians, who are your enemies and mine : they fly with rage 
and despair in their hearts. 

At the Imperial Palace of Lncken, June 17, ISl.'j. 

(Signed) NAroimoN. 

By the Emperor, 

The Major-General of the Army, 


Count BcaTHAND, 
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STAPF RETURNS, 

Ju^E 18 th, 1815 


Oeneral 0£iceri Jidet-de-Camp ifajort ofjirtgnie 

I Lt C 0 LI 4 F fiomerset UtF G « 

LUCol Strir Biugh UtFootGds 
l,t GoLFtemanGe CoMst GiutAj 
L t Co] Sir A Gordon SdFt Gds i 
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2.t Co) Don If Vttey IfcitLt P 
Capt Lord Arthur nil! h p 
Lt lion G Cathcut ethDr G etlro 
Lt<Col SirP Canning SdFt G te 


General Ilia Royal 11 ghness the 
Hereditary PatacE of Oaairce < 


Lt-Col Baron Trpp eOthFoot 
Capt LordJohnSonierset CCthFt 
Capt Hon F Ruatell h p 
Capt Hon A F H DeRoos l«tF 0 
Capt EatlofMairh SZdFoot fjtra 
Capt Tiaet Bury UtFootGdi do 
Ueut %Tebater OihLi|htI)rag do 


Lt Jas RooVe ir h p 


i Capt Seymour COth Foot <0 
Capt Streerawur SdOenn Huar 
Capt ^VIll]man 7tb Huisan 10 
Capt J I Fraser 7th11uas Mtra w 
Drg MaJ ThornhiB 7lhllu»$ *rr 


/ Bre« Major Egerton 94th Foot 
I Brer Major ChorcliQ} )atF Cls 
1. eutenant General J-ord Htit ) Capt Mackvorth 7th Foot 
ecu ) Capt lion O Bndgemat) lit Foot 

1 Guards erfra <0 
( Lt Col Hill RoyallloneCds err 
, ,C»pt AlgenonLangton 6lsiF w 1* 

lieutenant General gU TiioK*ai Capt C Chambers IstFootCds t 
Picfoy X G and c b > j Capt Tyler KJd Foot «• 

^ capt Barr ngton Price 


Lieutenant General Sir H Cii> 
lieuteuant-Genecal C Baros Al- 

TEX RC B tp 


{ 

{ 


Capt F Dawkins latFootCda 

Capt Gorwood lOth Iluasan ref Cap 0 Eelcs OJthF » 
Lieut Jlareloclt «4 Foot r 16th Capt Tormin K.0 U 
Bits MaJ iWse IdGerm LtBat Capt Claudt KQL. 


Lieutenant General g r C Cot. f Cap* Jackson 37th Foot 
TtLt.E oca \Cieut FranUand 2d Foot. 


MsJ Gen G Cooke r u 
JIaj Gen ^ Baron Alters 
Mi^ Gen ElrK A Howard k c g 
MaJ -Gen 11 lltnuber x c b 
M aJ Gen SiiJ O \ andeieur c c b 
M aJ -Gen K hlackeutle .. 

PUJ Gen Sir J Kempt K c b ir 
PlaJ Oen ^ Domherg k c g r v 
MaJ Gen Sit AV Pontonhy * „ „ 
PlaJ Oen. Sir 3 Dyng * C b 
WaJ Oen SirD Pack jc,c.b r 
Slaj Gen Ld E. Somerset k e g 


capt Deahrowc IstFootCds 

Lieut BironEitorffldCerm Hus Capt Elnem K-Q L. 

Lteut lletmhiirg SdGer line Bn Capt \leliiman k 
CpI w AimHoOT TOl.I.t Dug ft"' !(*< WJer. 

^ lithLlghtDrag 

BreT.'MaJ Chalmers S2d Foot .. Capt Holmes 7SthP 
capt lion Charles Gore SSthFoot 
Capt Knnchenherg K O L Sdllus cap DeRoben K.G L. 
Lteut D Chnstle SthDrag Gdi MaJ Reignold IdD 2 
Capt Dumarewiue PthFoot v Cap Stolheit 9dP OA 
71.1 FM .. Qj, 

*• V Horse Cnird* 
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STAFF W ETUIIN S~{cP>i(itmcd. ) 


Gcnernt Oflccrs. 


Aidcs-ilc-Caipp. 


Majors of nrlpadf. 


O 


Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford, K.c.n. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir J. I-ambcrt, K.c.n... Lieut. Baynes, Sfltli Boot 
Maj.-Gen. Sir M. Bower, K.c.n. 

Jraj.-Gen. SirC. Grant, K.c.n. le... 

Jlaj.-Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.c.n. Lieut. M'Gl.nslian, K.G.L 

Ufaj.-Gcn. P. Maitland Lord Hay, 1st Foot Gds. k. IGlli .... 

JI.aj.-Gcn. G. Johnstone Capt. Gmy, 95tU Foot 

Maj.-Gen. Sir II. AV. O’C.allnghan, 


Lieut. Mansfield, lf>th llus'nrs, tr. 
C.ipt. Moray, 15th Hr.aittions, te. 


Ilt.-Mnj. n.G. Smith, 
hSlhl’ont, /.-. Kith. 


{'.ipt.lUelitcr, 1 Ccy.ll. 
Cap.Gunthori'e, ^i^G. 
Capt.IIohncs, (Sth Ft. 


K.c.n. 

Jlaj.-Gen. Sir J. Keane, K.c.n. 

Maj -Gen. Lord George Beresford.. 
M.aj.-Gen. SirC. Ilnlkctt, K.c.n. i.ir. 
Maj.-Gen. Adam, J. *e 

Maj.-Gen, Sir U. H.A’ivian, K.c.n. 
Brij.-Gcn. A. Bryce, Uoy.al Fm;?. 


Brov.-M.aj.B. B. Gahriel, 2d B.Gds. 

Capt. Mnrsch.alk, K.G.L. k 

Lieut. B. P. Camphell, 7th Foot .... 

Capt. Keane, 7th Hussars 


MnJ.J.H.Blnir.iHV.te. 
Capt. Dretve, '.'’■d F>ot. 
C.ap.Groflnn.HthF.;.-. 
f Capt. T. K. Harris, le. 
I h.p. 


Adjiilanl-Gcncral — j 

Major-Gcncnal Sir E. Barnes, K.c.n. te. j 
Maj. Hamilton, »e. -ith AVcsi India UeKl-i i 
A.D.C. to Major-Gen. Barnes. j 

Deputy Adjutant-General — , 

Lieut. -Col. Sir G.H. F. Berkeley, K.c.n., j 
35th Foot, te. i 

Assistant Adjutanis-Gencral— | 

Col. Sir J. Ellcy, K.c.n., Boyal H. Gds. re. , 
Col. Hon. A. Ahcrcronihy, 2d Foot Gds. re. 
Lieut.-Col. Bookc, 3d Foot Guards. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir N. Hill, 1st Fool Guards. 
Lieut.-Col. B.arclay, 1st Foot Guards. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Camphell, hart., Cth Ft. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Seovell, h. p. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir C. Gr.ant, 11 th Foot. 
Lieut.-Col. Currie, k. 

Licut.-Col. Waters, te. 

Major Darling, h.p. 

Brev.-Major Evatt, 55lh Foot, 

Brev.-Major Breymann, K.G.L. 

Deputy Assistant Adjulants-Gcnerai — 

Capt. Hon. E. S. Erskine, COth Foot, «>. 
Capt. Lord C.Fitzroy, 1st Foot Guards. 
Capt. G. Black, 54th Foot. 

Capt. C. Bentinek, Colds. Foot Guards. 
Capt. H. AV. Curzon, (ISth Foot, k. 

Capt. L. Grant, 78th Foot. 

Capt. Blanckley, 23d Foot. 

Lieut. H. Somerset, 18th Dragoons. 
Brev.-Major Heise, K.G.L. 

Lieut, Hamilton, 4Gth Foot, w. 

Lieut. Hooke, h.p. te. 

Lieut. Gertslacher, K. G. L. /.-. ' 

« • 

Quarter-Master-General — 

Col. Sir AV. H.Delancey, K.c.n. w. 

Deputy Quarter-Master-General — 

Lieut.-Col. Torrens, 1st AVest India Regt. 
A-^OL. Ill 


Deputy Quilt tfr-Mustcrs-General — 

Capt. Brunton, OGlh Foot. 

Capt. Moore, Ut Font Guards. 

Cajil. Hillicr, 74lh Font. 

Capt. P. Giinvond, 10th Hussars, w. 

Lieut. B.aralllcr, 3.1(1 Foot. 

Lieut. Jackson, Iloy.al Stnfl’ Corps. 

Lieut. Schamhor.st, K. G.L. 

Lieut. Brauns, Boyal Slaff Corps. 

Lieut. AV. de fioeh.au, w. ICth. 

Assistant Quarter- Masters-General — 

Col. Sir B. D. Jackson, 2d Foot Guards. 
I.icut.-Col. Sir J. Dickson, K.c.n. 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Greenock. 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Bradford, 1st Foot Gds.i.fc. 
Lieut.-Col. SirC. Broke, K.c.n. 

Licut.-Col. Bell, h. p. 

Brev.-M.aj. Hon. G. L. D.atvson, Lst Drag. 

Guards, lo. 

Major Beckwith, tr. 

Brev.-Major Jessop, 4-lth Foot, IGth. 

Deputii-Assistant Quartcr-Masters-Gencrat — 
Capt. Fitzger.ald, 25th Foot, *e. 

Capt. AV right. Royal Staff Corps, te. 

Ciipt J. Fraser, onth Foot. 

Capt. Mitchell, 25th Foot. 

Capt. Macleod, 35th Foot, iu. IGth. 

C.apt. C.ameron, Ist Foot Guards. 

Capt. Thornton, 78th Foot. 

Comm. OJjiccr of Ariiltery — 

Sir G. A. AV^ood. 

Comm. Officer of Engineers — 

Lieut -Col. Smyth. 

Military Secretary — 

Lt.-Col. Lord F. Somerset, 1 st Foot Gds. w> , 
Assistatit Military Secretary — 

Capt. Hon. A. F. H. De Boos, 1st F. Gds. 
Deputy Judge Advocate — 

Lieut.-Col. Goodman, 48th Foot. 
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STlirNGTII or THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE MORNING OF THE BATTLE OV WATERLOO, 
ISihJtme, 1815 
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COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH AND ALLIED 
ARMIES, ON THE DAY OF THE 18th JUNE, 


Xffectm Strength of the French Army at the Cmmeneement of the Halite 
lDl>»itr7 „ „ „ „„ 4S Slfl 

Cavalrr w „ 15 490 C 

Anniery » „ — 6 ISff 


Total _ 70 42S Ilea and 240 Gaos 


EffeeUve Strength of the Allied Army at the Commeneen enl <f the Battl' 



inbatiy 

C»»»1>T 

Artillery 

Tetal Men. 

^9 

Britiah 

15 418 

5 877 

4 094 

2s;!89 


Krng’a Gemu Lepoa „ 

3,900 

2 ns 

S2S 

6,793 


Hanoverlant 

10 258 

497 

240 

10 995 


Btunairtek „ » .. m 

4 90S 

8S5 

510 

6,303 


^usaa ~ ~ M- 

2,9'*6 


. 

ifiiS 

Hi 

Datch Belfte. „„ ^ « 

13 $93 

3105 

090 

17483 

D 


30 803 

12 632 

6 459 

C9S94 

16i 


Effteiive Strength of the Ptojjhto Amy at Half pati Four, p n. 
InfsatrT- „ ^ „ 12 ISO 

Caral/y-. - 2720 

Aiinieiy, _ 1648 

Total _ „ 16 548 SI«D and SO Gam 

Pireh’e Corpt havtng arrived abeat llalf-paet Six o Cloth, the above Forte 
augmented to— 


Infantry ~ > 38 200 

Ca»aliy 6 008 

AnlUeiy „ „ > „ » _ 2 032 

Total „ „ 44 233 Men and 107 Gone 


At Seven o Clock part tf ZietherCt Corpo reached the Field and joined the txlrrtit 
I^l of the Allied Army Inerrrula; the Prusilan Foreet to— 

Infantry 39 910 

CaTalty,^—. 7670 

AitIUery>, „ 2 308 

Total - 49 SS 8 Men and IM Qua* 
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RETURN OF THE KILLED, WOUNDED, & MISSING, 

Of the British and Hanoverian Army, under the command of 
FkkI-Marshal the Dtthc of IVcUinglon, K.G., in the following 
Battles : — 



QUATRE 

ERAS, 

JUNE 16, 1815. 




cr5 

O 

u 

u 

O 

Crj 

li 

o 

« 

U 

Q 

< 

'j:, 

ci 

Total Loss 
of 

OAlccrs, Kon- 
commissioned 
OAicers, 
and 

Hank and File. 

nniTisu. 

1 ” 

e: 

> 

o 

55 

< 

•S3SUOII 

Killed ..... 

29 

19 

302 

350 ' 

316 

34 

19 

Wounded . . . 

126 

111 

21-13 

2380 

2156 

224 

14 

Missing .... 

. 

4 

6 

171 

181 

32 

149 

1 

RETREAT ruojr ClUATRE 

BRAS TO WATERLOO, JUNE 17, 

1815. 

Killed 

1 

1 

33 

35 

26 

9 

45 

Wounded . . , 

7 

13 

112 

132 

52 

80 

20 

Missing .... 

4 

3 

C4 

71 

30 

32 

33 

WATERLOO, JUNE 18, 1815, 

Killed 

116 

109 

1822 

2047 

1759 

288 

1495 

Wounded . . . 

604 

304 

6148 

7016 

5892 

1124 

891 

Missing .... 

20 

29 

1574 

1623 

807 

816 

773 


r 

Killed 


• ••••« 

. 2432 


Total . 


Wounded 
Missing . . 

• • • • • 

. 9528 
. 1875 


The greater numlier of the men returned missing had gone to the rear with mounded 
officers and soldiers, andjoined after^-ards. The officers are supposed IdUed. 
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Blucher's official Account of the Battles of Lxgny and IFalerloo 

The Prussian armj was posted on the heights betu cen Brie and Som- 
bref, and beyond the la§t place, and occupied with a Jorge force the m) 
lages of St Ainand and Lignj , situate in its front Mean time, only 
three corps of the armj had joined, the fourth, winch was stationed 
between Liege and Hannut, had been delayed in its march by several 
circumstances, and was not yet come up >»evertheless, Field Marshal 
Blucher resoUed to give battle, Lord M elhiigtoti haMng already put in 
motion, to support him, a strong division of his army, as well as his 
whole reserve, stationed in the environs of Brussels, and the fourth corps 
of the Prussian army being also on the point of arriving 

The battle began at three o clock in the afternoon Tlie enemy 
brought up above 130 000 men The Prussian army was 80,000 strong 
The village of St Amand vras the first point attacked by the enemy, 
who carried it, after a vigorous resistance 

He then directed his efforts against Ligny It is a large village, 
solidly huilt, situate on a rivulet of the •vme name It was there that a 
contest began which may be considered as one of the most obstinate 
recorded in history Villages have often been taken, and retaken hut 
here the combat continued for five hours in the vilhges themselves, and 
the movements, forwards or backwards, were conCned to a very narrow 
space On both sides fresh troops continually came up Each army 
had, behind the part of the villa),© which it occupied, great masses of 
infantry which maint-uned the combat, and were continually renewed 
by the reinforcements which they received from their rear, as well as 
from the heights on the right and left About two hundred cannon 
Were directed from both sides against the village, winch was on fire in 
several places at once From time to time ibc combat cvlcndcd ihroiigb 
the whole line, the enemy having also directed numerous troops against 
the third corps, however, the main contest was near Ligny Hungs 
seemed to take a favourable turn for the Prussian troops a part of tlio 
V ilhgc of St Amand having been retaken by a battalion commnnilcd by 
the Field Marshal m pcr«on , inconsequence of which advontige we had 
regained n height, which had been abandoned afterthelossof St Amand 
Nevertheless, the battle continued about Ligny vrilh tl e same fury Tlie 
issue seemed to depend cn (be arrival of the Lnglish troop*, or on that 
of the fourth corps of the Prussian nrmv , m fact, the arrival of this last 
division would have offorded the Field Marshal the means of making, 
iramcd ately, with the right wiog an attack, from which great success 
might ho cvpected but news amced that the Pnghsh diriiion, destined 
to support u*, was violently attacked by a corps of the I rcnch armv, 
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BlucJier’s official Accoujit 0/ the Battles of Ligny and Waterloo 

The Prussian army was posted on the heights between Bne and Som 
href, and beyond the last place, and occupied with a large force the mI 
lages of St Aiiiand and Lignj, situate m Us front Mean time, only 
three corps of the army had joined, the fourth, which was stationed 
between Liege and Hannut, had been delayed in its inarch by screral 
circumstances, and was not yet come up Nevertheless Field Marshal 
Blucher resohcd to gue battle, Lord Uellington baling already put in 
motion, to support him, a strong divmon of his army, as well as his 
whole reserve, stationed m the em irons of Brussels, and the fourth corps 
of the Prussian army being also on the point of arriving 

The battle began at three o clock in the afternoon The enemy 
brought up above 130 000 men The Prussian army was 80,000 strong 
The village of St Amand was the first point attacked by the enemy, 
who earned it, after a vigorous resistance 

Ho then directed hts efforts against Ligny It is a hrgo village, 
solidly built, situate on a rivulet of the same name It was there that a 
contest began which may be considered as one of the most obstinate 
recorded in history Villages have often been taken, and retaken but 
here the combat continued for five hours in the vilhges tliecnselves, and 
the movements, forwards or backwards, were confined to a very narrow 
space On both sides fresh troops continually came up Each army 
had, behind the part of the vil)a„e which it occupied, gi eat masses of 
infantry which mamtauied the combat, and were continually renewed 
by the reinforcements wluch they received from tbcir rear, as well ns 
from the heights on the right and left About two hundred cannon 
were directed from both sides against the village, wliicli was on fire in 
several places at once From time to time the combat extended through 
the whole line, the enemy having also directed numerous troops against 
the third corps, however, the mom contest was near Iigny Things 
seemed to take a favourable turn for the Prussian troops, a part of llte 
village of St Ainand having been retaken by a battalion commanded by 
the I leld Marshal in per*on , jn consequence of wbicli advantage we 1 nd 
regained a height, winch had been abandoned after the loss of St Amand 
Levertbeless, the battle continued about Ligny with the same fury The 
issue seemed to depend on (be arrival of the Lnghsli troops, or on tliat 
of the fourth coqis of the Prussian army, in fact, llic arrival of tins last 
division would have afforded the Field Marshal the means of making 
immediately, with the right wing, an attack, from which great success 
might he expected hut news arrived that the I iighsh division, destined 
to support ii', was violently attacked by a corps of the I rcnch army, 
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this wound, hegnn to gallop more funously till it dropped down dead 
The Field Marshal stunned lij the Molent fall, lay entangled under the 
horse The enemy’s cuirassiers, following up their advantage, advanced 
our last horseman had already passed by the Fieltl-Marshal, an adjutant 
alone remained with him, and had just alighted, resolved to share lua 
fate The danger was great, but Heaven watched ov er us The enemy, 
pursuing their charge, passed rapidly by the Field Marshal wilhout seeing 
him the next moment, a second charge of our cavalry having repulsed 
them, they again passed by him with the same precipitation, not per- 
ceiving him any more than thej had done the first time Tlien, but 
not without difficultj, the Field Marshal was disengaged from under the 
dead hor and he immediately mounted a dragoon horse. 

On the I7th, in the evening, the Pmssian atmj concentrated itself 
in the environs of Wavre Napoleon put himself in motion against 
I/k 4 Wellington upon tlie gieat toad leading ftonv Clvatlesai laBswiAeU 
An Epglish division maintained, on the same da>, near Quatre Bras, a 
V cry sev ere contest with the enemy Lord W elliogtoii had taken a posi- 
tion on the road to Brussels, having his right wing leaning upon Bram- 
la-Leud, the centre near Mont St Jean, and the left wing against La 
Huje Sainte Lord Wellington wrote to the Field Marshal, that he was 
resolved to accept the battle in this position, if the Field Marshal would 
support him with two corps of his army llie Field Marshal promised to 
come with liis whole army , he even proposed, in case Napoleon should 
not attack, that the Allies themselves, with their whole united force, 
should attack him the next daj This may serve to show how little the 
battle of the ICth had disorganized the IVussian armj, or weakened its 
moral strength Thus ended the da^ of the 17lh 

Battle of the 18//i. 

At break of day the Prussian army ogam hpgan to move The dtli 
and 2d corps marched by St Lambert, where thc> were to take a posi- 
tion, covered by the forest, near Fncheinont, to take the cnemj in the 
rear, when the moment should appear fivourable The first corps was 
to operate bj Ohain, on the right flank of the encmj The third corps 
was to fallow slowly, in order to afford succour fn case of need The 
battle began about ten o'clock jn the morning The English ormy 
occupied the heights of Mont St. Jeon, that of the French wos on the 
heights before Planchenoit (he former was about SO.OOO strong, the 
enemy had obove 130,000 In a short lime, the battle became general 
along the whole line It seems that Napoleon had the design to throw 
the left wing upon the centre, and thus to effect the separation of the 
T-.ng1i<b armj from the Prussian, which he hehev cd to be retreating upon 
Maestricht For this purpose, he had placed the greatest part of his re- 
serve in the centre, ogoinst hw nghl wing, and upon this poiul l>c 
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could freely opeu its fire from tlie summit of a great many liejgUts, winch 
rose graduallj ato\e each other, andm the intervals of which the troops 
descended intothe plain, formed into bngades, and in the greatest order, 
while fresh corps continually unfolded themselves, issuing from the forest 
on the height behind us Tlie enemy, however, still preserved means to 
retreat, till the village of Planclieiioit, which he had on his rear, and 
which was defended hj the guard, was, after several bloody attaeVs, 
earned by storm From that lime the retreat became a rout, which soon 
spread through the whole French army, and, m its dreadful confusion, 
hurrying awaj every thing that atlempled to stop it, soon assumed the 
appearance of the flight of an armj of barhanai\s It was half-past nine 
The Field Marshal assembled all the superior officers, and gave orders to 
send the last horse and the last man in pursuit of the enemy Tlie van 
of the army accelerated its roarclu The Freneb hemg pursued without 
intermission, was absolutely disorganized The causevraj pte«cnted the 
appearance of an immense shipwreck , it was coi ered with an innumerable 
quantity of cannon, caissons, carnages, baggnge, arms, and wrecks of 
e\cry kind Those of the enemy who had attempted to repose for a time, 
and had not expected to be so quickly pursued, were driven from more 
than nino bivouacs In some villages tbej attempted to mamtam them- 
sell es , hut as soon as they heard the beating of our drums, or the sound 
of the trumpet, they either fled or threw themselves into the houses, 
where they were cut down or made pnsoners It was moonlight, winch 
greatly favoured the pursuit, for the whole march was hut a continued 
chace, either m the corn fields or the houses 

At Genappe, the enemy had entrenched himself with cannon, and 
overturned carnages at our approach, we suddenly heard in the town 
a great noise and a motion of carnages , at tht entrance we were ex- 
posed to a brisk fire of musketry, we replied bj some cannon shot, fol- 
lowed by a hurrah, and, an instant after, the town was ours It was 
here tint, among manj other equipages, the carriage of Napoleon was 
taken , he had just left it to mount on horseback, and, in Ins Inirrj , had 
forgotten in it hu sword and hot 'Dius the affairs continued till break 
of daj About 40,000 men, in the most complete disorder, the remains 
of the whole ormj, have saved themselves, retreating through Charleroi, 
partly wilhout arms, and carrying witli them only 27 pieces of their 
numerous ortiUcrj 

1 he enemy, in his flight, had passed all his fortresses, the onlj defence 
of his frontiers, which arc now passed bj our armies 

At three o clock, Napoleon bad despatched, from the field of battle, a 
courier to Pans, with the news that xictorj wa^ no longer doubtful a 
few hours after, he had no longer nnj army left e ha\ o not } ft aiij 
esnet account of the enemy s loss, it is enough to know, that two-thlrOs 
of the whole were killed, wounded, or prisoners among the latter arc 
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(icncral? MontoHj Dnlicsmc, nnd Coinpniis. Up to tin's time about 300 
camion, and above 300 caissons, are in onr bands. 

bow victories have been so complete; and there is certainly no 
example that an army, two days after losing a battle, engaged in such 
an action, and so gloriously maintained it. Honour be to troops capable 
of so much firmness and valour ! In the middle of the position occnjiicd 
by the French army, and exactly upon the height, is a farm, called La 
IkUc Jlliancc, The march of all the Prussian columns was directed 
towards this tarm, which was visible from ovciy side. It was there that 
Napoleon was during the battle; it was thence that he gave his orders, 
that he ilattcred himself with the hopes of victory; and it was there that 
his ruin was decided. 'J'hcrc, too, it was, that, by a happy chance, Field- 
Marshal Bluchcr and Lord Wellington met in the dark, and mutually 
saluted each other ns victors. 

In commemoration of the alliance which now subsists between the 
English and Prussian nations, of the union of the two armies, and their 
reciprocal confidence, the Field-Marshal desired that this battle should 
hoar the name of La BcUc Alliance. 


Last Operations at JVatcrloo. Jhrhhjed account of the Campaign in 
the Netherlands, hg Count Drouct, Aide Major-General of the 
Imperial Guard, on June 18, 181G, addressed to the Chamber 
of Peers, 2‘ith of June, 1815. 

Tnr- 1st corps, whose left leaned on the high road, attacked at the 
same time the houses of hlont St. .lean, established itself there, and 
advanced as far as the enemy’s jiosition. Marshal Ney, who commanded 
the two corps, was himself on the high road, to direct the movements 
according to circumstances. 

The Marshal told mo, during the battle, that ho was going to make a 
great effort against the centre of the enemy, while the cavalry should 
pick up the cannon which did not seem to be much supported. He 
told me several times when I brought him orders, that we were going to 
gain a great victory. 

Meantime the Prussian corps -which had joined the left of the English, 
placed itself en potcncc upon our right flank, and beg.an to attack about 
lialf-past five in the afternoon. The 6th corps, which had taken no 
part in the battle of the IGth, waS placed to oppose them, and was sup- 
poi-ted by a division of the Young Guard and some battalions of the 
Guard. Towards seven o’clock we perceived in the distance towards 
our right, a fire of artillery and musketr3^ It was not doubted but that 
Marshal Grouchj^ had followed the movement of the Prussians, and was 
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come to tate part in llie \iclory Cnes of joy were heard along our 
whole line The troops, fatigued by eight combats (/i«ii comhais, per- 
haps it should be huit hearts a combalt, eight hours of fighting ) rceoier 
their Mgoiir and make new eSbrts Ihe Emperor regards this moment 
as decisu e He brings forward all his guard , orders four battalions to 
pass near the village of Mont St Jean, to advance upon the enemy’s 
posiiion, and to carry with the bajonet whatever should resnt them 
The cavalrj of the guard and all the other caialry that remained at 
hand, seconded this movement Tlie four battalions, when they arrived 
upon the plateau, were receued by the most terrible fire of muskctiy 
and gnpe The great number of wourded who sepamte from the 
columns, makes it hehe\ ed that the guard is routed A panic terror 
communicates itself to the neighbouring corps, which precipitately take 
Eight The enemy s cavalry, which pcrcei\e8 this disorder, is let loose 
into the plain , it is checked for some time by the twehe battalions of 
the Old Guird who had not jet charged, but eien these troops were 
carried anay by this inexplicable moiement, and follow the steps of the 
fugitnes, but with more orde- 

All the carruges of the artillery burry towards the great road, soon 
tliej are so thronged together that it is impossible to make them pro* 
ceed, thej are mostly abandoned in the road, and unyoked bj the sol- 
diers, who carry awaj the horses All hasten towards the bridge of 
Charleroi, and meet at Marchiennes, whence the wrecks were directed 
upon Asesnes and rinlippeulle 

Such is the account of this fatal day It was to crown the glory of the 
French army, to de^ttoy all the vain hopes of the enemy, and perhaps 
soon to gise to France the peace so much desired but Heaven has de- 
cided otherwise , it is thought fit that alter so many catastrophes our un 
happy country should be once more exposed to llie rai ages of foreignen 


Narrative of the Hon Colonel Ponsonby's Adventures on the 
field of Battle. 

At one o clock, observing, as I thought,* unsteadiness in a column of 
French infinlry, CiO by 20, 1000, or thereabouts,) which were advancing 
wall an irregular fire, I rcsolicd to charge them As we were descend- 
ing in n gallop, we received from our own troops on the right, a fire 
much more destrucUvo than theirs, they having began long before it 
could take eflec% and slackening as we drew nearer When we were 
wilhm fifty paces of them, they turned, and much execution sras done 
among them, os we were followed by some Belgians, who had tcinstked 
our success 
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But we had no sooner passed through them, than we were attacked in 
oi\r turn, before we could form, hy about 300 Polish lancers, who had 
come down to their relief; the French artillery pouring in among us 
a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, however, for one of our jnen, killed 
three of their own. In the milce, I was disabled almost instantly in both 
of my arms, and followed by a few of my men, who were presently cut 
down, (no quarter being asked or given,) I was carried on by my horse, 
till receiving a blow on my head from a sabre, I was thrown senseless 
on my face to the ground. Recovering, I raised myself a little to look 
rotmd, (being, I believe, at that time in a condition to get up, and run 
away,) when a lancer passing by, exclaimed, “ Tu n’esl pas mart, coquin," 
and struck his lance through my back ; my head dropped, the blood 
gushed into my mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, and I thought 
all was over. 

Not long afterwards (it was then impossible to measure time, but I 
must have fallen in less than ten minutes after the charge,) a tirailleur 
came up to plunder me, threatening to take my life. I told him that 
he might search me, directing him to a small side-pocket, in which he 
found three dollars, being all I had. He unloosed my stock and tore 
open my waistcoat, then leaving me in a very uneasy posture; and was 
no sooner gone, than another came up for the same purpose, but assuring 
him I had been plundered already, he left me ; when an officer, bringing 
on some troops, (to which probably the tirailleurs belonged,) and halting 
where I lay, stooped down and addi-essed me, saying, he feared I was 
badly wounded. I replied that I was, and expressed a wish to be re- 
moved into the rear. He said it was against the order to remove even 
their own men, but that if they gained the day, as they probably would, 
(for he understood the Duke of Wellington was killed, and that six of 
our battalions had surrendered,) every attention in his power should be 
shown me. I complained of thirst, and he held his brandy-bottle to my 
lips, directing one of his men to laj' me straight on my side, and place a 
knapsack under my head. He then passed on into the action, and I 
shall never know to whose generosity I was indebted, as I conceive, for 
my life. Of what rank he was I cannot say ; he wore a blue great coat. 
By and by another tirailleur came and knelt and fired over me, loading 
and firing many times, and conversing with great gaiety all -the while. 
At last he ran ofi) saying, “ Vous serez Men aise d' entendre que notes 
allons nous retirons ; bon jour, mon ami.” 

W'hile the battle continued in that part, several of the wounded men 
and dead bodies near me were hit with the balls, which came very thick 
in that place. Towards evening, when the Prussians came, the con- 
tinued roar of the cannon along theirs and the British line, growing 
louder and louder as they drew near, was the finest thing I ever heard. 
It was dusk when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of them two 
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deep, passed over me in full tro^ lifting me from Ibe ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly Tlie ctaUer of Iheir approach, and the appre- 
hensions It excited, may be easilj conceived had a gun come that ua\, 
it would haie done for me The battle was then nearlj o\er, or re- 
moved to a distance The cries and groans of the u ounded all around 
me became everj instant more and more audible, succeeding to the 
shouts, iniprecation'i, outcries of “ lEvipereur, the discharges of 
musVetry and cannon now and then intervals of perfect silence, which 
were worse than the noise — I thought the night would never end Sluch 
about this tune, I found a soldier of the Rojals Ijing across my legs, 
who had probably crawled thither in lus agony his weight, comulsuc 
motions, his noise*!, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, 
distressed me greatlj , the latter circumstance most of all, ns the case 
was my own It was not i dark night, and the Prussians were wan- 
dering about to plunder, (and the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom 
came into rnj mind, though no ivomen, I beheve, were there,) sctcral 
of them came and looked at me, and passed on nt length, one stopped 
to examine me 1 told him as well as I could (for I could saj hut little 
jn German,) that I was a British oSiccr, and had been plundered al- 
ready, he did not desist, however, and pulled me about louglilj, before 
he left me About an hour before midnight, 1 saw a soldier in an 
English uniform coming towards me, he was, I suspect, on the same 
errand He came and looked m my face, 1 spoke instantly, telling 
him who I was, and assuring him of a reward if he would remain by 
me He said (hat he belonged to (he doth mgimcnt, but had missed it 
He released me from the dying man, being unarmed, he took up a 
sword from the ground, and stood over me, pacing backwards and for- 
wards — At eight 0 clock in the morning, some English v^ere seen at a 
distance , he ran to them, and a messenger was scut off to Ilcrv ej A 
cart came for me I was placed m it, and earned to a firm house, 
about a mile and half distant, and I ud in the bed from which poor 
Gordon, (as I understood afterwards) hid been just earned out The 
jolting of the cart, and the diOicultj of hrcalhmg, were very painful I 
bad received seven wounds A surgeon slept m my room, and I vras 
saved by continual bleeding, 120 ounces m two dajs, besides the great 
loss of blood on the field 

Such, probablj , is the storj of manj abra\emnn, jet to me itvias 
new Tlie historian, do'cribing milUaij achievements, posses silentlj 
over those who go into the beat of the battle, though there, ns v\c Inve 
seen, ever) character dispUjs itself Tlic gaj arc still gov, Uic nobte- 
mindcd are still generous, nor has the Commander in liis promlesl 
triumph a better claim to our admiration, than the meanest of lus sol 
diers, when relicnng a fallen encmj ih the midst of danger and deith 



The Field 0 / ifaterho, on the Morninp of ihc. UMh ofJuiu-. 

(I'roiu Stories «ff W.iterioo.) 

When tl>c next snn rose, tlio fiel.l of Unllle inesesitcd n Jtrniettd.itK 
spectacle of carnage. Ilnunmily slnuldercA at tlm vhnv ; f,.r mortal 
suffering, in nil its terrible variety, was fncbtfnlly c-xbilntcil. 1 iu' 
lay tberc in thonsuuds-wilh thorn Inunun pain and agony wore <iv, r ; 
kit with them a multitude ormnhm-d wretclu-s were interiningleth muti- 
lated by Avounds, and tortured hy thirst mul hnug.-r, A few short Imum 
had elapsed, and those Avho hut yesterday had rareered tipmi the jd.dn 
of Waterloo, iu the Ml pride of life and manhood, were strelcheil upon 
the earth; and many who Irad led the way to victory, wlm with extilting 
hearts had cheered their colder comrades when they ijuaded, were now 
lying on the field iu hdidess wretchedness. 

Nor was war’s misery confined to man, for thousands of wounded 
horses were strewn over this scene of slaughter, home lay (juictly mr 
the ground, cropping the grass within their reach; .‘-ouie vilh deep 
moaning expressed ihcir sutrerings; while, others, madderiod with 
pain, — > 

" YcrkM ont tlicir ariiipd Iicf!>! at thetr Uca<l rf, 

Killing il\cm twice.'* 


When day came, and it was possible to scud relief to tbc womnlcd, 
many circumstances tended to rclavd the welcome succtmv. The great 
road to Brussels, from heavy rains, and the incessant jiassage tif fniillery 
and war equipages, ivas so cut up, ns to materially retard the carriages- 
employed to bring in tlic wounded. Dead houses and ahandoned bag- 
gage choked the causeway, and the efforts of Belgic Iminnnity were 
rendered slow and difficult. Up to the A’cry gatc.s of Brussels, “ wars 
Avorst results” were visible : the struggles of expiring iialnre had enabled 
some to reach the city, Avhilc many perished in the allcinpl; and, dying 
on the roadside, covered the causeway Avitli their bodic.s. Bits, rudely 
dug, and scarcely moulded over, received tlie corpses, which daily be- 
came more offensive from the heat; and the same sod, at the verge of 
the forest, covered “ the horse and his rider.” 

When such evidence of destruction av.is apparent at a distance from 
the Md, what a display of devastation the narrow theatre of yesterday’s 
conflict must have presented! Fancy may conceive it, but description 
will necessarily be scanty and imperfect. On the small surface of two 
^uare miles, it was ascertained that 50,000 men and horses were lying! 

^ e luxurious crop of ripe grain Avhich had covered the field of battle 
was re uced to litter, and beaten into the earth; and the surface, tvoddou 
own y the cavalry, and fun-owed deeply hy cauuon-Avlicola, slvown 
1 many a relic of the fight. Helmets and cuirasses, slinllcrt'd jin’- 
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deep, passed o\er me in fall frot, Iilhng me from the ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly Tlie claller of tlieir approach, and the appre- 
hensions it excited, may he easily conceited had a gun come that ua}, 
it would hate done for me The battle was then nearly o\er, or re- 
moved to a distance The cnea and gn^ans of the nounded all around 
me became everj instant more and more audible, succeeding to the 
shouts, imprecations, outcries of **Vtte I Empereiir^^’ the discharges of 
musketry and cannon now and then intervals of perfect silence, nhich 
were worse than the noise — I thought the night would never end Much 
about this time, I found a soldier of the Royals Ijing across mj legs, 
who had probablj crawled thither in h» agony his weight, convulsnc 
motions, his noises, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, 
distressed me greatl} , the latter circumstance most of all, as the cise 
Was mj own It was not n dark night, and the Prussians were wan 
dcring about to plunder , (and the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom 
came into m> mind, though no women, I believe, were there ,) several 
of them came and looked at me, and passed on at length, one stopped 
to examine me I told him as well as I could (for I could snj but Itltle 
in German,) that I was a Bntish oiRcer, and had been plundered aU 
ready, he did not desist, however, and pulled me about ronghlj, before 
he left me About an hour before midnight, 1 saw a soldier ui an 
English uniform coming towards me, he was, I suspect, on the same 
errand lie came and looked m my face, I spoke instanllj, telling 
him who I was, and assuring him of a reward if he would remain by 
me He said that he belonged to the 40lh regiment, but had missed it 
He released me from the dying man , being unarmed, he took up a 
sword from the ground, and stood over me, pacing backwards and for- 
wards — At eight 0 clock in the morning, some English v\ ere seen at a 
distance, he ran to them, and a messenger was sent off to Hervej A 
cart came for me I was placed in it, and earned to a farm house, 
about a mile and half distant, and Kid m the bed from winch poor 
Gordon, (as I understood afterwards,) bad been just carried out The 
jolting of the cart, and the diflicuUj of breathing, were very painful I 
had received seven wounds A surgeon slept in mj room, and I was 
saved by continual bleeding, 120 ounces in two dajs, besides the great 
loss of blood on the field 

Such, probablj , is (he storj of many a brav e man , yet to me it was 
new Tlio historian, de»ctibing militarj achievements, passes silcntlj 
over those who go into the heat of the battle, though there, as we have 
seen, cv cry character displ ij s itself The gaj arc still gaj , the iioblc- 
mindcd arc still generous, nor has the Commander in his proudest 
triumph a better claim to our admiration, than the meanest of his rob 
dicrs, when relieving a fallen enemy m the midst of danger and deadi 
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